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As I am desirous of beginning the new year well, 
Isbalt devote this paper to the service of my fair 
OMirtrvwonjen. for whom I have so tender a con- 
cern, that I examine into their conduct with a kind 
if parental vigilance and aliection. I sincerely wish 
to approve, but at the same time am determined to 
sdmooish and reprimand, wheivever, for their sakes, 
1 may think it necessary. I will not, as far as in me 
lies, suffer the errors of their minds to disgrace those 
Wuitiful dwellings in which they are lodged ; nor 
will I, on the other hand, silently and quietly allow 
iftectation and abuse of their persons to retiect 
mpt and ridicule upon their understandings, 
tive artless beauty has long been the peculiar 
action of my fair fellow-subjects. C)ur poets 
long sung their genuine lilies and roses, and 
painters have long endeavoured, though in vain, 
liitate them : beautiful nature mocked all their 
£«t I asn now informed by persons of unques* 
d truth and sagacity, and indeed I have ob- 
red but too many instances of it myself, that a 
at number of those inestimable originals, by a 
ge inversion of things, give the lie to their poets, 
•^servilely copy their painters; degrading and 
themselves into worse copies of bad co^ 
tr rnemifelvcs. It is even whispered about town 
excellent artiit, Mr. Liotard, that he lately 
VOL. xxvui* B 
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prepared the colour may be, or houxver 
band that lays it on, it is immediately 
J by the eye at a considerable di^ftaiuf, 
e nose npon a nearer approach ; and I ovcr- 
e other day at the coiFec-huusc captain 
Vl'Manus complaining, that when warm 
e face it had the most nauseous taste iiiia- 
. Thus ofiensive to three ot* the senses, it is 
obably, very inviting to a fourth, 
ingupon this subject lately with a friend, ho 
hat in his opinion, a woman who painted 
, gave the public a pledge of her chastity, by 
/ing it with a wall, which she must be sure that 
\n would desire either to batter or scale, liut 
fess I did not agree with him as to the motive, 
gh I did as to the consequences; which are, I 
eve, in general, that they lose both opernm ct 
m. I have observed that many of the sui^acious 
dlords of this great metropolis who let lodgingi, 
at the beginning of the winter new vamp, paint, 
d stucco the fronts of their houses, in order to 
itch the eyes of passengers, and engage lodgers. 
ow to say the truth, 1 cannot help suspecting that 
, is rather the real motive of my fair country- 
omen, when they thus incrust themselves, l^ut 
! those outward repairs will never tempt people 
inquire within. The cases are greatly diilerent ; 
ithe former they both adorn and preserve, in the 
tter they disgust and destroy. 
In order therefore to put an effectual stop to this 
lorroity, and save, as far as I am able, the native 
iruations, the eyes, the teeth, the breath, and the 
•putations of my beautiful fellow-subjects, 1 litre 
ive notice, that if after one calendar month from 
^e date hereof (I allow that time for the consump- 
ion of stock in hand) I shall receive any authentic 
Simonies (and 1 have aiv spies abroad) of thig 
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sophistication and adulteration of the fairest w 
of nature, I am resolved to publish at full length 
names of thv.* d( lihquents. This may perhaps at 
sight seem a bold measure; and actions of sea 
and defama'joii may be thought of: but I go « 
safe ground ; for before I took this resolution, I 
determined to know all the worst possible cc 
quences of it to myself, and therefore consulted 
of the most eminent couns<*l in England, an oh 
quaintance and friend of mine, whose opinion I j 
here most faithfully relate. 

When I had stated my case to him as clearly 
was able, he stroked his chin for some time, pi( 
his nose, and hemmed thrice, in order to give nu 
very best opinion. ' By publishing the name 
full length in your paper, I humbly conceive,' 
he, 'that you avoid ^11 the troublesome conseque 
of innuendoes. But the present question, if 1 ap 
hend it aright, seems to be, whether you may th 
by be liable to any other action, or actions, wli 
for brevity sake, I will not here enumerate. 1 
by what occurs to me off-hand, and without con 
ing my books, I humbly apprehend that no ac 
will lie against you ; but on the contrary I do 
ceive, and indeed take upon me to affirm, that 
may proceed against these criminals, for such I 
be bold to call them, either by action or in< 
ment : the crime being of a public and a heii 
nature. Here it is not only the suppressio \ 
which is highly penal, but the crimen falsi too. 
ffction popular, or of qui tarn, would certainly lie ; 
howeverlshould certainly preferan indictment u 
the statutes of forgery, 2 Geo. II. chap. *25. ai 
Geo. II. chap. 22.; for forgery, I maintain it, i 
The fact, as you well know, will be tried by a ji 
of whom one moiety will doubtless be plasterers 
that it will unquestionably be found.' Here 
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ased ^r some time, and hemmed pretty 
rever I remained silent, observing plainly 
Qteuance that be had not fiui&hed, but wan 
]. In a little time he resumed his dis- 
iSLid, * All things considered, Mr. Fitz- 
'ould advice you to bring your indictment 
ackAct, gGeo* I. chap* 22. which is a very 
;tatute.' I confess I could not check th« 
)ulse of surprize which this occasioned in 

interrupting him perhaps too hastily, 
/ said I, ' indict a woman upon the Black 
tUing White f* Here ray counsel inter'* 
i in his turn, said with some warmth, 
Adam, Mr. Fitz- Adam, you, liketoomany 
e not sufficiently considerc<] all the bcau- 
ise,and solid reasoning of the law. The 
me tell you, abhors all refinements, sub- 
quibblings upc<i words. What is black 
the law ? Do you imagine that the law 
rs by the rule of optics ? No, (xod forbid 
The law makes black white, or white 
rding to the rules of justice The law 
e meaning, the intention, the quo animo 
ns, not their external modes. Here a 
oises her face with white, asthe Waltham 
vith black, and with the same fraudulent 
IS intention. Though the colour be dif- 
uiltis the same in the intendment of the 
elony without benefit of clergy, and the 

is death.' As I perceived that my 
now done, I asked his pardon for the 
terruption I had given him,*'owned my- 
?dy and offered him a fee, which he took 
It soon returned, by reOectioa upon our 
itance, and friendship. 
>e will be sufficient to make such of my 
-women as are conscious of their ^^uijt^ 
B 3 
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ij tend to the adrancem^^iit of a science, which is 
m become so faahioaable, popular, and floarish- 



Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

As all sorts of persons arc at this present jwnc- 
re desirous of becoming speakers ; and as mauy 
them, throogh the neglect of parents or otherwise, 
▼e been totally ungrounded in the first principles 

rudiments of rhetoric, 1 hare with great pains and 
jgment selected such particulars as may most im- 
sdiately, and without such rudiments, conduce to 
? perfection of that science, and which, if duly at- 
wled to, will tench grown gentlemen to speak in 
iblic in so compleat a manner, that neither they 
T their audience shall discoter the want of an 
rlier application. 

I do not address myself to you like those who cor- 
spond with the daily papers, in order to puff^ofT 
y expeditious method by referring you to the many 
frsons of quality, whom I have taught in four-and- 
renty hours: 1 chuse openly and iairly to submit 
V plan to your inspection, which will shew yo». 

1 1 teach rather how to handle antagonists than, 
^menta. 

I distinguish what kind of man to cut with a. 

Fllbgism, and whom tooverwhelm with the sorites;: 

hom to ensnare with the crocodile, and whom to 

>er in the horns o<^the dilemma. Against the 

en, yoong, bold asserter, I direct the argvmfitiviiv 

i verecundinm. This is frequently the most deci« 

ve argument that can be used in a populous as-« 

bly. If, for instance, a forward talker should 

ance that such an ancient poet is dull, yon put 

nn at once both to silence and shame, by saying,. 

t Aristotle has commended hira. If the dispute 
te about a Greek word^ and be pronounces it to be 
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inelegant^ and never used by any author of cred 
you confound him by telling him it is in Aristoph 
nes ; and you need not discover that it is in tl 
mouth of a bird, a frog, or a Scythian who ta 
broken Greek. 

To explain my argumentum ad i^norentiam {whi( 
appears to be of the least use, because it is only 
be employed against a modest man) let us suppose 
person speaking with diffidence of some transactic 
on the continent : you may ask him with a snee 
Pray, sir, were you ever abroad ? If he has related 
fact from one of our American islands, you may a 
sert he can know nothing of the affairs of that isian< 
for you were bom there ; and to prove his ignoranc 
ask him what latitude it is in. 

In loquacious crowds, you will have much mor 

frequent occasions for using my argumentum ad he 

mineni; and the minute particulars into which me 

are led by egotism, will give you great advantage 

in pressing them with consequences drawn fror 

their supposed principles. You may also take awa; 

the force of a man's argument by concluding fron 

some equivocal expression, that ne is a Jacobite, i 

republican, a courtier, a method ist, a freethinker, o 

a jew. You may fling at his country, or profession 

he talks like an apothecary, you believe him to b( 

a tooth-drawer, or know that he is a taylor. Thi 

argument might be of great use at the bar in ex 

amining witnesses, if the lawyers would not think i 

inconsistent with the dignity and politeness of theii 

profession. 

By this sketch of my plan, you may see that m} 
pupils may most properly be said to study men : anc 
the principal thing I endeavour to teach them from 
that knowledge, is, theart of discovering the different 
strength of their competitors, so as to know when 
to answer^ and when to lie by. And as I enUreljj 
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row out of my system the urt^umenhtm Md judicium, 
hich^ according to Mr. liocke, * is the using of 
Dofs drawn from any of the foundations of know- 
dge/ there will be nofhi ng in my academy that 
ill haFe the least appearance of a school, and of 
nsequence nothing to make a gentleman either 
raid or ashamed of attending it. 
Inquire for A. 6. at the bar of the Bedford cof- 
>house. 

As the foregoing letter so fully explains itself, I 
ill take no other notice of it ; but in complaisance 
my correspondent, shall thix>w together a.few 
«e observations on our present numerous socie- 
; for the propagation of eloquence. And here 
annot but please myself with the reflection, that 
dictionaries have been invented, by the help of 
ich those who cannot studj^ may learn arts and 
ences ; here is now found a method of teaching 
im to those who cannot read. 
These foundations are instituted in the very spi- 
of Lycurgus, who discountenanced all written 
rs, and established in their stead a system of po« 
r called rhbtea, from its being spoken, which 
ordered to be the daily subject of discourse, and 
lained mixed assemblies for that end, where the 
%g might be taught^ by attending to the con- 

ou of the old. 
11 Turkey, where the majority of the inhabitants 
I neither write nor read, the charitable care of 
t considerate people has provided a method of 
npensating the want of those arts, and even the 
of the press, by having a relay of naiTators ready 
>e alternatel^y elevated on a stool in every coflee- 
i«e, to supply the office of news-papers and pam- 

to the Turkish quidnuncs and critics. 
ipeech being the faculty which exalts man above 
r^t of the cre^tioQ^ wr may conaider eloquence 
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as the talent which gives him the most distinguished 
pre-eminence over his own species: and yet Juvenal 
makes no scruple to declare, that it would have 
been better for Cicero, to have been a mere poet- 
taster, and for Demosthenes to have worked under 
his father as a blacksmith, than to have frequented 
the schools of rhetoric. 

Dtis ille adversis genitusfatoque sinistro. 
Quern patert ardfentis massdBfuligine lippits, 
Afomace etforcipibus, gladiosque parante 
Incude, ac luteo Vulcano, ad Rhetora misiU 

I am glad to find that our blacksmiths and other 
artisans have a nobler way of thinking, and the 
spirit to do for themselves what the father of Demos- 
thenes did for him. And I see this with the greatel 
pleasure, as I hope I may consider the seminaries 
which are daily institutedf as rising up in support o1 
truth, virtue and religion, against the libels of tb( 
press. It is not to be doubted but that we are safi 
on the side of oral argumentation, as no man cai 
have the face to utter before witnesses such shame 
ful doctrines as have too frequently appeared ii 
anonymous pamphlets. If it should ever be objected 
that the frequency of such assemblies may possibl} 
in time, produce sophistry, quibbling, immoralit 
and scepticism, because this was the case at Atheni 
80 famous for its numerous schools of philosophy 
where, as Milton says, 

Mvch of the, Saul they talk, but till awry ; * 

Aitd in themselves seek virtue^ and to themselves 
Alt glory an'ogate, to God give none : 
Bather accuse him under usual names, 
Fortune and Fate : 

I answer, that these false doctrines of God and 
soul were thus bandied about by a parcel of 1 
thens^ blind and ignorant at best^ but for the gn 
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t the most useless, idle and profligate members 

ihe state ; and that it is« not therefore to be ap- 

•ehended,in this enlightened age, that men of sober 

^es, and profitable professions, will run after so- 

tists, to waste their time, and unhinge their faith 

id opinions. However, as the perverseness of hu- 

\ nature is strange and unaccountable, if I should 

these modern schools in any ^ay to contribute 

me growth of infidelity or libertinism, I hereby 

ve notice that I shall publicly retract my good 

linion of then), notwithstanding all my preposses- 

)ns in favour of eloquence. 

Though the following letter is written with all the 
leen and acrimony of a rival orator, I think my- 
If obliged, from the impartiality I observe to 
I my correspondents, to give it a place in this pa« 
r. 

Sir, 
As all intruders and interlopers are ever disagree- 
»le to established professions, I am so incensed 
ainst some late pretenders to oratory, that though 
laily fulminate my displeasure excathedrd, I now 
dy to you for a more entensive proclamation of 
J resentment. 

I have been for many years an orator of the 

GE itinerant; and from my earliest youth 

bred under the auspices of Apollo, to those two 

sioved arts of that deity, physic, and eloquence : 

yt like these pretenders, who betray not only a de- 

ency of erudition, but also a most manifest want 

generosity ; a virtue, which our professors have 

rer boasted. Universal benevolence is our funda* 

Qtal principle. We raise no poll-tax on our 

earers : our words are gratuitous, like the air and 

t in which they are delivered. I have therefore 

lousy of these mercenary spirits : my audi* 
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enees have anly been led aside by novelty ; tht; 
will sooa grow weary of such extortioners, and rt 
turn to the old sUgf^. But the misfortune is, tl 
Xhese innovations have turned the head of a mcx 
fltecessary servant of mine, commonly known by tb 
nanae of Merry Andrew : and I must confess it gi 
me a real uneasiness, when one of his wit and | 
ialks «f setting up against me. 

Yavrs, 

CiRCU M FORAN EOVI 
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luicquid Grffcia mendax 
Audet in historid JitV. 

As the French have lately introduced am entire 
&ew method of writing history, and as it is to 
|>resumed we shall be as ready to ape them in ti 
^ in all other fashions ; I shall lay before the pub 
a loose sketch of such rules as 1 have been al 
hastily to throw together for present use, till so 
great and distinguished critic may have leisure 
collect his ideaS) and publish a more complete ai 
X'egular system of the modern art o£ writing history... 

For the sake of brevity I shall enter at once up 
my subject, and address my instruction to the futu«« 
kiAtepian. 

EeaMHnber to prefix a long pre&ce to your Ina^ 
lary, in which you will have a right to say wiiatever 
comes inio ^^our head : for all that relates to yo 
kifltory BKiy with propriety be admitted, and all tl 
id foreign to the purpose may claim a place in 
l^ause it is a pre£M:e. It will be sufficient thej 
fore if I give you only a hint upon the occasion 
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which if yoQ manage with dexterity^or ralh«r auda- 
nty, will stand you in great stead. 

]Be sore you seize every ofjportunitA' of intnKluc- 
mg the most extravagant commendations of Taci- 
tw; bat be careful bow you enter too minutely into 
lay particulars you may have heard of that ^vriter» 
for war of discovering that you have onfy heard of 
them. The safest way will be co keep to the old mn- 
torn of abusing all other historians, and vilifying 
Ihem in comparison of him. But in the execution 
of this, let me entreat vou to do a little viok'iut* to 
your modesty, by avoiding every insinuation that 
may set him an inch .above yourself. 

Before you enter upon the work, it will be neces- 
sary to divest yourself entirely of all regard for 
Inith. To conquer this prejudice, mav perhaps cost 
fom some pains ; but till you have eflectnally over- 
(ome it, you will find innumerable difficulties con- 
tiDoally obtruding themselves to thwart your design 
•T writing an entertaining history iu the modeiTi 



The next thing is to find out some shrewd reason 
far rejecting all such authentic papers as are come 
might since the period you are writing of was last 
eomdered ; for if you cannot cleverly keep clear of 
fkem, yoQ will be obliged to make use of them ; and 
IhcH yo«r performance may be called dull and dry ; 
which is a censure you ought as carefully to avoid, 
li to contend for that fomons compliment which 
WiB pmi4 the author of th<^ history of Charles the 
Twelfth, by his most illustrious patron, who is him- 
Alf an historian. Plus beau que la verite, 

lam aware of the maxim of Poly bius, ' that history 
leid of truth, is an empty shadow.' But the motto of 
Ail paper may serve to conrict. that dogmatist of 
ibgalaritVy by shewing that his own countr}'me.n 
ihaiuiiLd his preteiMkd axiom even to a proverb. 

TOL. XXYXII. C 
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Though we may allow truth to the first historian oj 
any particular sera, the nature of things requires 
tiiat truth must gradually recede, in proportion to 
the frequency of treating the same period ; or els€ 
the last hand would be absolutely precluded frona 
every advantage of novelty. It is fit therefore that 
we modernize the maxim of Polybius, by substitufc* 
ing the word wit in the place of truth ; but as all 
writers are not blessed with a ready store of wit, i\ 
may be necessary to lay dx>wn some other rules foi 
the compiling of history, in which it is expedie 
that we avail ourselves of all the artifices whicii 
either have been, or may be pade use of, to sur- 
prize, charm, sadden, or confound the mind of the 
reader. 

In treating of times that have been often written 
upon, there can be no such thing as absolute no- 
velty ; therefore the only method to be taken in such 
cases, is to give every occurrence a new turn. Yott 
may take the side of Philip of Macedon against De* 
mosthenes and the obstinate republicans ; and yojB 
will have many instances to shew how wantonly 
whole seas of blood have been shed for the sake it 
those two infatuating sounds, liberty, and rel|» 
GiON. It was a lucky hit of an English biograp 
that of writing the vindication and panegyric- 
Richard the third : and I would advise you to at 
something of the same nature. For instance, k 
may undertake to shew the unreasonableness of < 
high opinion of queen Elizabeth, and our false i 
tions of the happiness of her government. Foi 
to lives and characters, you have one principal 
to observe ; and that is, to elevate the bad, and <•• 
preciate the good. But in writing the characters 
others, always keep your own (if you have any ' 
lue for it) in view ; and never allow to any gr 
personage a yirtue wbi^h you eitl^er feel the ii 
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or a notorious disregard for. You may question 
; moral character of So<!rates, the chastity of 
rus, the constancy of the martyrs, the piety and 
cerity of the reformers, the bravery of Cromwell, 
J the military talents of king William ; and yon 
sd never fear the finding authorities to su])port 
a in any detraction, among the writers of anec- 
tes ; since Dion Ca<;sius, a grave historian, has 
ifidently asserted that Cicero prostituted his 
fe, trained up his son in drunkenness, comniitted 
«st with his daughter, and lived in adultery with 
rellia. 

[ come next to ornaments ; under which head I 

wider sentences, prodigies, digressions, and dc- 

iptions. On the two first 1 shall not detain you, 

it will be sufficient to recommend a free use of 

fm, and to be new, if you can. Of digressions 

a may make the greatest use, by calling th«.»m to 

ar aid whenever you are at a fault. If you want 

swell your history to a folio, and have only mat- 

for an octavo (suppose, for example, it were the 

ry of Alexander) you may enter into an inquiry 

what that adventurer would have done, if he had 

»een poisoned ; whether his conquests, or Kouly 

1% were the most extraordinary : what would 

re beeii the consequence of his marching west- 

; and whether he would have beat the duke of 

«rough. You may also introduce in this place 

'tation upon fire-arms, or the art of fortifi- 

aon. In descriptions, you must not be sparing, 

t outgo every thing that has been attempted be- 

e you. Let your battles be the most bloody, 

• isieges the most obstinate, your castles the most 

regnable, your commanders the most consum- 

f and their soldiers the most intrepid. In dc- 

»oing a sea-fight, let the enemy's fleet be the 

t numerous, and their ships the largest that evvr 

c2 
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yrere koQwa. Do not scrupte to bwhi a t1 i 

«hip8> and turn tbeir crews half-scorched 
sea; there kt them survive a while by swii 
that you may have an opportunity of jammiiig io< 
between their own and the enemy's vessels : am 
when you have goae through the dreadful distn 
of the action, conclude by blowing up the admi; 
own ship, and scattering officers of great birth 
bravery in the air. In the sacking of a town^ 
dei* s^l the old laaen and young children in the cni 
«U^t iBanner, and in th^ most sacred retreats. B« 
vise some ingenious insults on the modesty of "raa 
trofis. Ravish a great number of virgins, and 
that they are all in the height of beauty and p( n 
of innocence. When you have fired all the h< 
and cut the throats of ten times the number oi 
habitants they contained, exercise all manner 
barbarity on the dead dodies. And that you 
extend die scene of misery, let some escape, bui 
naked. Tear their uncovered limbs ; cut their it 
for want of shoes ; harden the hearts of the peasai 
against the<h, and arm the elements with un 
rigour for their persecution : drench them with 
benumb them with frost, and terrify them with 
der and lightning. 

If in writing voyages and travels you have oi 
sion to send messengers through an uoinha 
country, do not be over-tender or sci-upulous 
you treat them. You may stop theni at rivers, 
drown all their servants and horses : infest th< 
fleas, lice, and musquitoes, and when they w 
been eaten sufficiently with these vermin, you 
starve them to a desire of eating one another ; 
if you think it will be an ornament to your hist* 
e*en cast the lots, and set them to dinner, i 
you do this, you must take care that the sa 
chief to whom they are sent^ does not treat 



n's itetfh $. because it will be nd novelty: 1 
rather advise you to alter the bill of fare to 
phanty a rhiooceros, or au alligator. The 
ad his court will of course be drinking out of 
I skulls; but what sort of liquor you must fill 
vith, to surprize an European, I must own I 

conceive. In treating of the Indian man- 
dd customs, you may make a long chapter of 
conjuring, their idolatrous ceremonies, and 
titions ; which will give you a fair opportu- 
r saying something smart on the religion of 
wn country. On their marriages you cannot 
too long; it is a pleasing subject, and always, 
e countries, leads to polygamy, which will af- 
ccasion for reflections moral and entertain- 
When your messengers have their audience 
king, you may as well drop the business they 
upon, and take notice only of his civilities 
Dliteness in ottering to them the choice of all 
auties of his court ; b}^ which you will make 
amends for all the diiBculties you have led 
nto. 

mot promise you much success in the speeches 
r savages, unless it were possible to hit upon 
loldcr figures and metaphors than those which 
►een so frequently used. In the speeches of a 
ed people, insert whatever may serve to dis- 
^our own learning, judgment, or wit; and let 

i's low extraction be a restraint on the ad- 
:es of your education. If in an harangue of 
Tyler, a quotation from the classics should 
in pat, or in a speech of Muley Moluch a 
ice from Mr. Locke, let no consideration dc- 
your history of such ornaments, 
conclude, I would advise you in general not to 
iring of your speeches, either in number or 
i: and if you also take care to add a proper 

C.3 
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qaantity of reflections, your work will ht greedilj 
bought up by all members of oratories, ressonini 
societies, and other talkative assemblies of this i 
eloquent metropolis. 
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Hot ett Uom/a deetdere? Qhos eg^ hananet tffugi, cum in \»t md^i 

CicEBO ad Atticvx. 

I HAVE generally observed when a man is talki]!|[ 
of his country-house, that the first question usoallr 
asked him is, ' Are you in a good neigh bourhoodr 
From the frequency of this inquiry one would be 
apt to imagine that the ^principal happiness of l 
country life way generally understood to result f 
the neighbourhood : yet whoever attends to the 
swer commonly made to this question, will be oi 
contrary opinion. Ask it of a ladj', and yon wil 
sure to hear her exclaim, * Thank God ! we hs 
no neighbours!' which may serve to convince i 
that you have paid your court very ill, insupp< 
that a woman of fashion can endure the insipid c 
versation of a country ncighl>ourhood. The mati 
fortune considers every inferior neighbour as an 
truder on his sport, and quaiTels with him for I 
ing that game, with which his very servants : 
cloyed. If his neighbour be an equal, he is of c 
sequence more averse to him, as being in perp* 
contest with him as a rival. His sense of a 8ap« 
rior may be learnt from those repeated adver 
mentsy which every body must have observed iu 
public papers, recommending a house upon sale, 
oeiug ten miles distant from a lord. The hai 
igt hides himaelf from his neighboar ; t 



t Dce despises bim ; the modest man is aFreid of 

and the penn nous considers a length of unin* 

Di . fen as the best security for his beef and 

• 

If we trace this spirit to its source, we shall find 

proceed partly from pride and envy, and partly 
m the high opinion that men are apt to entertain 
their own little clans or societies, which the lir- 
• in large cities tends greatly to increase, and 
ich is always accompanied with a contempt for 
se who happen to be strangers to such societies, 

1 consequently, a general prejudice against the 
KNOWN. The truth of the matter is, that per- 
s UNKNOWN are, for that very reason, persons 
t we have no desire to know. 

k man of a sociable di<«position, upon coming 
I an inn, inquires of the landlord what com- 
IV he has in the house : the landlord tells him, 
liere is a fellow of a college, a lieutenant of a 
a of war, a lawyer, a merchant, and the captain 
quarters ;' to which he never fails to add, ' and 
ire say, sir, that any of them will be ?ery glad 
jrour company;^ knowing that men drink more 
ether than when alone. ' Have you nobody 
I?* says the guest sullenly. * We have nobody 
sir.' ' Then get me iny supper as fast as yoa 
, and I'll go to bed/ The same behaviour is 

ed by each of these gentlemen in his turn ; 
i tor no other reason, than that none of the com- 
ly happens to be cither of his profession or ac< 
itance. 

if we look with the least degree of wonder at 
1 nner in which the neatest part of mankind 
Ave to strangers, it ^nould astonish us to see 
if tfi^ treat those whom t^ey are intimately ac-* 
ated with, and whom fhey rank under the sa« 
« titles of neighbours and friends. Yet such is 
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the tnalignity of human nature; that the small 
foible, the most venial inadvertency, or the slight 
infirmity, shall generally occasion contempt, hatred 
or ridicule, in those veiy persons who ought to b 
the foremost to conceal or palliate such failinj 
Death, accident, robbery, and ruin, instead of ex 
citing compassion, are only considered as the g 
purees of amusement to a neighbourhood, 
any disgrace befal a family ? The tongues and | 
of all their acquaintance are instantly employea 
disperse it through the kingdom. Nor is their a 
crity in divulging the misfortunes of a neighbour 
all more remarkable than their humanity in ac 
counting for them. They are sure to ascribe ever 
trivial evil to his folly, and every great one to J 
vices. But these are slight instances of malevo 
lence ; your true neighbour's spleen is never eftec 
ally roused but by prosperity. An unexpected sue 
cession to a large fortune; the discovery of a rain 
upon your estate; a prize in the lottery; but n 
of all, a fortunate marriage, shall employ the n 
lice and invention of a neighbourhood for years 
gether 

Envy is ingenious, and w\\\ sometimes find 
the prettiest conceits imaginable, to serve her pui 
poses : yet it is observable, that she delights chiefl 
ill contradiction. If you excel in any of the 
gant arts, she pronounces at once that you have 
taste; if in wit, you are dull ; if you live in appar 
harmony with your wife and family, she is sure i 
are unhappy ; if in affluence or splendor, she km 
that you are a beggar. It must indeed be coaf 
that envy does meet with great provocations; av 
there are people in the world, who take extraord 
nary pains to appear fnuch more happy, rich, vi 
tuous, and considerable, than they really are : bn 
00 the other hand, were they to -take equal care 
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M> escape her rancour. 

mtertained last summer by a friend io tli« 

who seemed to have n>nned very jast 
a neighbourhood. This gentlemen had a 
ible estate left him, which he had little 

expect ; and having no particular passioa 
r, it was indifferent to him how he disposed 
;e addition to his iiK*ome. He had no 
popularity, but had a very great dislike U> 
ne ; which made him altogether as anxioua 
1 himself from detraction, as others are t» 
applause. Some weeks passed away in 
imon dilemma into which an increa^ of 
hrows every thinking man, who knoll's that 
ling up he must become the aversion, and 
idering the contempt of all his neighbours, 
iking the appearance of parsimony more 
ravagancy, he proposed laying out a const* 
sum all at once, upon rebuilding his house : 

design was soon over*ruled by the consi* 
that it would be said he had destroyed a 
ivenient mansion, for the sake of erecting a 
Qtside. He next determined to new-model 

AS, from an opinion that he should oblige 
of people, by affording bread to the indus- 
nd pleasant walks to the idle : but recol- 
^bat in the natural beauties of his grounds 
pneat advantages over the old gardens of his 
urs, and from thence knowing that he must 

the object of their spleen and abuse, he 
(e also that invidious design: In the same 
he was obliged to reject every proposal of 
i, that might in any way be considered as a 
flit of superiority ; therefore, to avoid the 
re of penuriousness, he resolved at last 
1 1 beat oook that could be had for mo- 
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ney. From that time he has taken no thought I 
to equip himself and his attendants in the plaii 
manner, keeping religiously to the sole expence oi 
a constant good table, and avoiding in that, as v 
as in every thing else, vsrhatever has the least ap) 
pearance of ostentation. Thus has he made 1 
«elf inoffensively remarkable, and, what was 
great point of his life, escaped detraction ; exce 
ing only that a certain dignified widow, who 1 
been originally house- keeper to her late husbai 
takes occasion frequently to declare, she does 
care to dine with him, because the dishes are so 
served up, and so tasteless, that she can ne^ 
make a dinner. 

I know not how to close this subject more pro 
perly than by sketching out the characters of wl 
are called good and bad neighbours. 

A good neighbour is one, who having no 
tention to the affairs of his own family, uor any 
lotment for his time, is ready to dispose of it to j 
of his acquaintance, who desire him to hunt, j 
dance, drink, or play at cards with them : % 
thinks the civilities he receives in one house no i 
striction upon his tongue in another, where 
makes himself welcome by exposing the foibles c 
misfortunes of those he last visited, and lives in 
constant round of betraying and lessening < 
family or another. 

A BAD neighbour is he who retires into tli 
country, from having been fatigued with busin< 
or tired with crowds ; who from a punctilio in goo 
breeding, does not shew himself forward in accept 
ing of the visits of all about him, conscious of 
Jove of quiet, and fearing lest he should be thouj 
tardy in his returns of civility. His desire of b« 
alone with his family, procures him the character 
reserved and morose ; and his candid endeavours 
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explain away the im.*>rj"i.^ tjtt '•' t r i» :'j.a 
eontradictory and diArrr^L-*.* . T: u* ^- ii: -'jriij 
ereryonebeiiiud bi^ becc. i&T'C :*?it:.'^':-i>*Ti' \ -irit itc- 
ing every one to L> ziJi'-. : f- s: :;-•-:':•' i im^e • ir :!•• 
personal di.-ii ike of ajj, ii::l>v. u^kk zc out T^ii-i*c 
to defend liini. 

If after this it be a«4it<I, ttllt tr* Uf r:--*-* t 

neighbourhood r I ar.?--T*:r il tii*- "w: ra* :■: Mr. A:.- 

dijoo, in that iui-omparil:!*- €*M5i:v r.T : .f : •• * -Tr.- 

ployment of time. ' To sGt .?* i^^t r*i'.>-t! " . '> •.'« c 

the needy, comfort the an .'.ltd, ar*^ cj: r> ii,ai fah 

incur way almost e^try day tf our ::-. r^^. A ir.iin 

has frequent oppununiiic^ oi m.i raT;i a Uie nen-e- 

ness of a party ; of doiner Juki ice to tije c tjaractc r of 

adeservingman ; of •^•fteninirtr.e f nv.ou*. quieiinc 

angry, and rectify in 2 the prcjudiccsl ; wmch are 

»f them employ menL« sailed to a rtas^ir.able na- 

ire, and bring grcrat satisfaction to the person who 

busy himself in them with discretion.' 

1 have always considered the ninety-third Specta- 

fr whence the foregoing passage is taken, as 

Ji Hc valuable lesson of that eminent moralist ; 

use a due observance of the excellent plan of 

which he has there delineated, can never iaH 

V ke meu happy and good neighbours. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

A LONDON -gentleman and his lady, who are dis- 
llut relations, as well as old acquaintance, did my 
^ife and me the favour to spend some days with 11s 
v<«immer in the country. We took the uhu:i1 
^Kthods to make their timo pass (igrecably ; car- 
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rkd them to ull the Gothic and €hi» 
the neighbourhood ; and embraced au t>] 
ties of procuring Yenison^ fish, and game m ' 
which last, by the way, it has been no easy 
to come ia for since the association. 

At their leaying us, they were so obliging 
«ay, their visit had gone off Tcry pleasantly 
hoped we would return it, by coming to see 
kk town. Accordingly, the mornings growing 
jgy, the eyetiings )4mg,and this invitation ranni 
our heads, we resolved to accept it : and arr 
ia town about the middle of November lasi 
fixed ourselves in lodgings i>ear our friends, in 
tog to breakfast, diae and sup witk them, k 
most part, during our stay in down. £«kt vril 
brieve me, Mr. Fitz-Adam ? we never were 
i&rprised in all our lives, than at receiviiig a 
tbe narorning after our arrival (which I thii 
the 1 8th of November) from the lady of thf^ 
we came to visit, inviting us to play at 
bet on. the 28th of next March. We 
first that it must be a mistake fer the 2h 
vember ; but upon consulting our land lad jj 
fomvEsd u& that such itivitations were very usu» 
that, as we were w.eU acquainted with the £1 
the lady had probably appointed the first da; 
was disengaged. 

As. my wife avd I seldom play at rards^ c 
at Christmas, we thought it scarce worth our 
to wait for a game till almost Whitsuntide 
therefore very prudently set out the next d4 
the country ; from whence I believe we shall 
no great haste to pay a second visit to our fi 
iutowa.. 1 am, SiR, 

Your very hrmhk xrtmntr. 
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much is th« world, and so entirely for 
\, that the Tery neme of your PsLftr «e- 

for ooe of your constant readeis. But 
'Our periodical WoaLO continues to con- 
i beau mandf aa much as it has done in 
-ee essays relating to us women^ I shall 
ir sentiments fitter for the man of the 
in the man of the World. 
while ago you were pleased to be ex- 
«t of huoBour at the nakedness of our 
id now in your paper N* 105, you are 
fended at our covering our faces. What 
man you are ! I apprehend, sir, that a 

Dtity of nakedness has always been al- 

I know of no law that confines it to 

fiiar part of our persons. If therefore we 

ceo over our faces, you ought in reason 
IS to exhibit a little more of our neck» 
lers. 

icious majesty, queen Elisabeth, conscious 
complexion, and feanng that a brown 
igh right royal, might excite less admira- 
the undignified alabaster of the meanest 
jects, chose that they shouldxonceai what 
M not equal, under iunumerable folds of 
paint : a piece of envious cruelty, which 
aading your sex have been pleased to ce-^ 
r as the guardian of English liberty) must 
>ear to our& little better than a tyrant^f 

luprisnned so much British beauty in a 
vhere not the smallest spark of light could 
ipon any part of it. The face indeed vvas 
isible by that envious queen, which is at 
most the only part of our attractions that 
thought proper to cover. You ought 
fa» consider^ vHien you. find fiwU with our 

LTIIft» a 
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open necks, that our faces are plastered over ; and 
instead of complaints against our covered faces, you 
should rest satisfied with the ample amends w« 
inake you by our other discoveries. 

I am. Sir, 
Your true friend, and faithful counsellor ^ 

Fardilla. 

Sir, 
I have vrith great seriousness and attention read 
over the World of the 2d of this month, whidi 
shews me my complexion in so very different a 
light from that in which my looking-glass has re* 
presented it, that I should instantly lay aside thi 
roses and lilies I have purchased, and content ipv. 
self with the skin wherewith nature has thought 
to cover me, if it were not for a very material a 
sideration. The truth is, that I am to be marriea 
in a few days to a gentleman, whose fortune 
above any hopes I could have conceived, while u 
my natural sallowness ; and who I find l^as been 
principally attracted by the splendor of my c 
plexion. But you may depend on my resigning; 
all after the first month of my marriage. You < 
not surely, Mr. Fitz-Adara, be so cruel as to dettv ■ 
bride the happiness of the honey-moon : by tl 
time, perhaps, my husband may be pretty indifler 
whether I am brown or fair : if not, a change 
complexion is no cause for a divorce, either by 
ancient canons, or the late marriage act ; so yvm 
know, sir, his approbation is of no great conio- 
quence to 

Your constant reader, 

Matilda. 

Sir, 
To persuade your sex that black is white hti 
been the darling wish and constant €nd€av#«r ^ 
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ours: but we have never succeeded literally in thi« 
art, till we knew how to paint ourselves : I am 
therefore as inuch surprized that a man of your 
sense should expect to make us give up to desira- 
ble a power, as that you should wish to do it. 

Have not the sex in all ages, both in prose and 
verse, lamented the short duration of the lilies and 
roses that bloom on a fair skin ? 1 have seen it set 
forth in such affecting strains, as have drawn tears 
from me when a girl of eighteen, from having felt it 
with all the bitterness of prophetic sadness. Can 
there be a nobler invention ttian this, which sub- 
stitutes so durable a blooin in the place of those 
transient colours, which fade almost as last as the 
Ibwer to which they are compared ? This eternal 
nring of beauty is surely the peculiar blessing of 
the present age. A man might now reilect with- 
out terror on an antediluvian marriage, sirwe his 
wife stfter five or six hundred years of wedlock, 
night be as blooming as on her bridal-day. 'Y'm\e 
ijthe greatest enemy to the pleasures of us mortals : 
low glorious then is the victory, when we can h:iltte 
kim in a point in which he has hitherto exerted his 
tt)9t cruel tyranny ! 

I suppose your next attack w ill be upon the new 
hutre that our necks have acquired by the same 
trt; an improvement which cannot, in my humble 
opinion, be too much admired. I remember when 
women with the whitest necks had such an odious 
clearness in their skins, that you might almost see 
the blood circulate through their veins; an amusiirg 
spectacle indeed for a philosopher, and such per- 
haps as might give doctor Harvey the first hint of 
the discoveries he afterwards made : but surely it 
could be no very agreeable sight to a person of any 
delicacy, when compared with the present rosplen- 
^nt white which every neck exhibits. Good flesh 

D 2 
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and blood is a phrase very we\\ suited to a m 
maid ; but I fancy a woman of fashion wonld clu 
to excite sublimer ideas : and indeed onr sex a 
never so properly assame the title of goddesses, a 
now that we have laid aside so much of tk« rusti* 
appearance of mere mortal women. 

I am, Sir, 

Yout kumble strvftm, 

BELt5Di 

.Sir, 

I like the intention of your paper upon fa« 
painting so well, that I shall readily comply wit 
It, and return to the complexion that nature 1 
bestowed upon me (which you riiiist know is 
olive) if you can persuade others to do the 
But who could bear to be the shade to an i imoi; 
dazzling bright with borrowed lilies, to Iook ake 
corner of the moon in an eclipse? Indeed it is 
possible for me to bring myself to such an exc 
fortitude. An olive is a good sort of complexi? 
for a wit, but a vile one for a beauty ; the title 
which we women universally long ; while thai 
wit is only the last resource of our vanity, wl 
nature or age denies us all pretensions to 
other. 

Go on and prosper, Mr. FJtz-Adam ; reduce 
again to our natural colour ; and you shall fi 
will not be the last, though I canuot bear to be 
first that shall comply. 

Your most devoted, 

Olivia Blanch 
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—•Uno arnlto non deficit alter 

ureus, et simiUfrondeteit virgametaUa. Vibo. 

JGH I have studied the ways of men with the 
application for many years, I must ingenu* 
confess my inability to dive into the secrets of 
articular society, tire members of which, by 
superior capacities, have hitherto inveloped 
selves in an inpenetrable cloud of myster\'. 
)7 body must have observed, than in all public 
a in this kingdom there are swarms of adven- 
i, who neither derive any possessions from 
dent ancestors, nor are of any profession, yet 
figure most splendidly both in the greatand 
world, to the amazement of all who know 
The only answer I could ever obtain, when 
e enquired how Mr. Such-a-one, a member of ■ 
jciety lived, was. The Lord knoufs. Which an- ' 
one would think should imply, that He who 
h the ravens, and cloathcth the lilies of the field, 
hus plentifully provided for them, impercepti- 
i the eyes of other mortals. But as the lives of 
gentlemen seem to claim no such indulgence 
Heaven, I should have entertained a very com- 
uit opinion of them, if the legislature, by the 
j of the witch act, had not taught me to believe 
our intercourse with the devil was at an end. 
3 midst of my doubts, the following letter gave 
erfect satitfaction. 

g To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

)ottt ten years ago the public was entertaioed 

u 3 
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with a very fanciful performance, intitled Ilermip' 
pus Redivivus, or the Sdt^e's tvivmph over old age and 
the grave. Though the ingenious author modestly 
sets out with shewing the possibility of a man's ex- 
tending the plan of life to a longer space than he 
generally now enjoys, by inhaling the salubrions 
breath of unpolluted virgins ; yet by degrees, almost 
imperceptible to the readerj he slides into the her* 
metic philosophy, of which he is an enthusiastic ad* 
mirer, and becomes, before the conclusion of his 
book, as thorough a believer iu the power of the 
sTOKE and universal elixir, as if ne had beea 
personally present when an adupt had made projec- 
tion. He introduces several most surprizing stories 
concerning philosophers, who being skilled in the 
arcanum, lived for three or four centuries in the 
most unimpaired vigour both of mind and body. 
But as the most enviable state of human felicity if 
imperfect, though these sages were masters of that 
omnipotent metal, which can make knaves honest, 
blockheads wits, and cowards heroes; which yields 
in the established commerce of the world, all the 
necessaries, emoluments, and luxuries of life, and 
almost deifies its possessors, they were frequently 
necessitated to lead the lives of vagabonds, and to' 
akulk from the observation of mankind in the darkest 
shades of obscurity. 

Among maay other surprizing stories^ he gives an ' 
account of a stranger who some time ago resided «f 
Venice. It was very remarkable, he savff, that tbil 
man, though he lived in the utmost afAuence andl 
splendor, was unacquainted with any person belonff- 
ing to the city before he came thither ; that he foU 
lowed no traJe or merchandize : that he had no pn^ 
perty in the common funds of the state ; nor ever 
received any remittance from abroad : yet abounded 
in wealth, till an accident, which kt relates, dveve 



m frum Italy, from whence he foddenly disap- 
t^ared, and no mortal ever learot from wbat place 
e came, or whither he Bent. 
If this man was an Hermetic philooophfr in pes- 
!8Ston of the great secret, as the author insinuates, 
am inclined to think, from a similarity of c rcum* 
ances, that we have at this very time a great num^ 
!r of that sect in this metropolis, who, fur the srood 
' the nation, make gold at their pleasure. I tiave 
id the happiness of an acquaintance with several 
' these great men, who, without any visible means 
livelihood, have shone forth with uncommon lustre 
r a time, and then, to the regret of crowds of tay-> 
rs, woollen-drapers, lace-men, mercers, milliners, 
c. have suddenly disappeared, and nol)( dy ever 
lew the place of their retirement. This speedy 
treat I attribute to their fears lest the state should 
Bcover from what source their wealth arose, and 
rce them by its power to prost^itute so sacred and 
mable a science to the destructive views of 

icion. 
ic has been observed of several of these philoso* 

rs, that they have pretended to be of some lu- 
uive profession or employment, in order, as is 

losecl, to shelter themselves from the prying 
if certain individuals, who are apt, from I know 

n-hat old -fashioned notion, to regard very coolly 

persons, Who being in possession of no lands 

f Itels by inheritance, are unconnected with 

Biecy, and do not lend a helping hand in supply-^ 

t something to the real or imaginaiy wants of 

nd. Mady have atlected to be thought the 

of rich ancles or aunts in the country, from 

'they were supplied with the comfortable suf- 

:acie8 for genteel life : while others have insinu- 
nl by their friends, that somebody has left them 
W£TUiiB(G soMSWHEEB ; and so feigned that they 
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lived (as honest people phrase it) by their meanS' 
jkit before inquiry could b« made info those means 
(if I may have leave to borrow a scripture expres- 
c on) they went hence, and were no more seen. 

I remember a few years ago, there was a particular 
r'»fl"ee-house about Covent-garden, much frequented 
i* V these adepts, which a friend of mine, a man ci 
Vt it and humour, used ludicrously to call the ak- 
^"JAL cofJee-house, as the same face was seldom ob* 
served to blow there a second time. But of late 
f:K-y have been cautious of raising any suspicion by 
dissembling in too great numbers together, and are 
rliirefore dispersed through all the coflee-houses m 
♦his idle and genteel part of the city. 

I would not be understood, from any thing I hare 
s'j.id, to infer that none of this respectable sect 
cr.er take up their fixed residence in town; fori 
l-ave known several and their families who have 
r-Histantly dwelt here, and who, to the astonishment 
* f the whole circle of their acquaintance, have lived 
l":r twenty years together in great splendour and 
i'.ixury, spent eveiy year as much as their original 
principal fortune amounted to> and still flouridbioii 
in the same manner. 

Every one in high life must, I dare say, have ob* 
sf rved, that no people live so well as those whoa 
die world pronounces to be ruined. I have known 
i!:any of those ruined persons, both peers and 
c''>mmoners, riot in every luxury and extravagancCi 
M I'lile the haughty owners of tnousands of unmorl- 
f'.ged acres have repined and sickened at their 
'••'iior enjoyments. In short, such has been my 
> relation of ideas of late, that when I hear ainy mtn 
; !-oi)ounced ruined, I immediately conclude, by 
t i.u expression, that he has been admitted by tM 
1 ridnnity into the inestimable secret of the Htr> 
v.: Mic philosophy. 



howerer desirous the ponesmrs of this 
:iENCE may be of appeariDg to draw their 
e from tie cxxnmon and rulgar sppplioi of 
lae, stocks, or professioas, rather thao have 
cted irom whence their mysterious finaoces 
et suck numbers now abound of all ranks 
iditionSy that the government, I an told, be- 
^ntertain an idea, or, as the vulgar phrase it, 
IB inkiing of the matter. Indeed I am greatly 
.*d that the affair was not found out sooner ; 
mathematically demonstrable, that if Great 
and Ireland were laree enough to hold all 
Lsted possessions of these nominal land- 
the dominions of his present Majesty would 
the bluster of a Spanish title, and Be larger 
; ibur quarters of the globe joined together. 
re let me stop, and not endeavour to reveal 
* that science, which is destined by fate to 
a secret from all but the truly initiated; 
Ikrther profane babbling, the present sons of 
> should take umbrage, and transfer the 
:abie advantages that accrue to society 
sir presence, to lands of more i^ith and less 
1^. 1 could wish therefore that the admini- 
woald suppress farther inquiries about these 
and be contented, like honest plain trades- 
grow rich they cannot tell how, tore- 
inundation of wealth, which flov.s so un- 
holy info the kingdom, without trotibling 
pose by an over great solicitude to know the 
it springs from ; for fear, like fairy favours^ 
g should be snatched from the land, for 
>ardonable crime of endeavouring to satisfy 
bited curiosity. 

I am. Sib, 
Your most c^diaU humble Servant, 

A. Z. 
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It IS very well known that religion and politics an 
perfectly understood by every body, as they require 
iU'ither study nor experience. All people therefore 
flecide peremptorily, though often variously upoa 
i oth. 

AH sects, severally sure of being in the right, in- 
timate) at least, if not denounce, damnation to those 
"'vho differ from them, in points so clear, so plaioj 
;«nd so obvious. On the other hand, the infidel 
(ot less an enthusiast than any of them (though 
upon his own principles he cannot damn, because 
he knows to demonstration that there is no future 
slate) would very gladly hang, as hypocrites d 
Tools, the whole body of believers. 

In politics the sects are as various and as warm ! 
'uu\ what seems very extraordinary, is, that those 
vho have studied them the most, and experienceei 
Hiem the longest, always know them the least 
J'^ery administration is in the wrong, though thej 
i>ave the clue and secret of business in their hands ; 
r>iid not less than six millions of their fellow subje< 
(for T only except very young children) are wilH: 
r,n(\ able to discover, censure, reform, and corrcv. 
1^M'ir errors, and put them in the right way. 

These considerations, among many others, dete^ 
niined me originally not to meddle with religion oi 
politics, in which I could not instruct, and upoi 
which 1 thought it not decent to trifle. 

Entertainment alone must be the object of u 
humble vi'eekly author of a sheet and a half. A cep 
iahi degree of bulk is absolutely necessary for a cer- 
tain- degree of dignity either in man or book. A 
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ni of ethics, to be respected as it ought, n- 
s at least a quarto; and even moral essays can- 
ecently, and with utility, appear in less than a 

octavo. But should I, in my ignoble state ol 
itive sheet and a half, presume with a grave face 
[isure folly, or with an angry one to lash vice, 
orter of every well-bred family in town wou!- 

orders to deny me ; and I should forfeit m\ 

at the breakfast-table, where now, to my grca" 
n and emolument, I am pretty generally. 
d up. But if by the introduction of that \\'.\ 
lumour, which 1 believe even my enemies nlu^.«■ 

me, I ran without oftence to the politer part c;' 
rs, slide in any useful moral, I will not neglcc i 
jportunity ; for I will be witty whenever 1 ca:;, 
instructive: whenever I dare ; and when n\\ 
ired leaves shall, like the Sybils, come to hv* 
;ted, I believe, 1 may without vanity assert, 
hey will be, at least, as good oracles, 
t in this design too 1 am aware of difficulties, 

inferior to those which discouraged me from 
lling with religion and politics : for every body 
nt and humour, and niany have more of boili 
they> or at least their friends, know what to da 
As they are gifts of nature, not to be ac •• 
d by art, who is there that thinks himself >.. 
•rited by nature as not to have some share c] 
r Nay, those (if such there are) who are m( • 
enough to think themselves cut off with a sl.ii^ 
husband that twelvepcnce with care, and fro 

spend their penny upon occasion, as sly wu^*^ 
Iry jokers. 

this universal profusion, this prodigious plcnti 
it and humour, I cannot help distrusting a lin r 
toccess, though by no means the merit of in ; 
; for I have interior convictiop that no ma-) iit 
d h9s so much. But tastes are yariuus, aiu 
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the market is glotted. HoweTer, I should hope, 
that my candid readers will have the same regard 
for my opinion, which they have for most of the 
opinions they entertain ; that is, that they will tako 
it upon trust, especially as they have it /rotn ih 
gentleman* $ awn mouth. 

The better to take my measures for the future, I 
have endeavoured to trace the progress and reeep» 
tion of my paper through the several claasea of iti 
ireaders. 

In families of condition, it is first received by tht 
porter, who yawning, just casts hi& half*open eyes 
upon it ; for it comes out so early as between teft 
and eleven ; but finding neither the politics nor tb# 
casualties of the week in it, throws it aside, wttA 
takes up in its stead a daily news-paper, in wbicll 
all those matters are related with truth and pef* 
ipicuity. 

From thence it is sent up to Mrs. Betty, to lay 
upon the breakfast-table. She receives it in pretty 
much the same manner, finds it deficient in point of 
sews, and lays it down in exchange for the Daily* 
Advertiser, when she turns with impatience to 
advertisements, to see what invitations are tbro« 
«ut by single gentlemen of undoubted charactersj 
agreeable young women of unblemished reputatii 
to become either their wives or their company 
And, by a prudent forecast, she particularly a 
to the premiums so frequently offered, for a i 
ivholesome breast of milk. 

When it is introduced into my lady's- dn 1 

room, it undergoes a severer examination : for ii 
lord and lady ever meet, it is then and there, j 
youngest, probably, of the young ladies is appoint 
to read it aloud, to use her to read at sight. If 
lord, who is a judge of wit as well as of property ii 
the last resort, gives a favourable uod, and says* « 



r 
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viell enough to-day ; my lady, who does not cart* to 
contradict him in trifles, pronounces it to ho cAo.'/w- 
inv. But it* unfortunately my lord, wit!, an nir of 
d istaste, ca I Is it poor stuff; n j y I a d y lsco> e rs i r t o 
hQ horribly stupid. The younaj tamiiy are uniini- 
mously of opinion, that the nature of Ad^ini 1 itz- 
Adam is a very comical one, and inijuin? into the 
meaning of the globe in thefiontispit,**.!.- ; hy which 
(if any body could tell them) they niivjnt i^et a 
pretty notion of geography. 

In families of an inferior class, I meet with a ful- 
ler, though perhaps not a more favourable trial. 
My merits and demerits are freely discu'^sed. Some 
think me too grave, others trilling. The mistress of 
the house, though she detests scandid, wishes, for 
example's sake only, that i would firaw the cha- 
.■ Tactei*s, and expose the intrigues (»f the line folks. 
The master wonders that 1 cin not ijlve ti.t- mi:^.ig- 
y; ters a rap ; and concluiles that 1 rcceivi- hush-mo- 
[■' Dey. But all agree in saving-, facetiou.-^y and pl^a- 
>i antiv enouffh, that The World does i «?t intbrni 
y- tiem how The World goes. 'Liiis i.? JoIIo^-.ed liy 
01 ^anv other 6or ?y/9/*, eq II aiiv incconioiH, allud-ni^ to 
*1 lie title of my paper, and worth at it ast the tv, o- 
M pence a week that it costs. 

^' In the city (for my pap<'r has made its way tp 
5f 4at end of the town^, upon the supposiiion of its 
lieing a fashionable one in this) ] a;i rc( iivrd and 
Considered in a difierent light. An iny ^t :u-ral re* 
flections unon the vices or the follies of the arc. 
Sire, by the ladies, supprsed to be levelled «t | ar- 
ticular persons, or at least discos ervd to be very ap- 
plicable to such and such of tlie uualitv. i bey 
ere also thought U» be very pat Xo several of their 
own neighbours cHi J ac(jiv.\'Mitancc ; and slirewd hints 
of the kind greatly embellish the conversation of the 
evening. The graver and more frugal part of that 

VOL. XXTIU. £ 
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opulent metropolis, who do not themselves buy, bi 
borrow my paper of those who do, complain tl 
though there is generally room sufficient at the en 
of the last page, I never insert the price of stock 
iior of goodsat Bear-key. And they are every oi 
of them astonished how certain transactions of 
court of aldermen on one hand, and of the coi 
inon-council on the other, can possibly escape n 
animadversion, since it is impossible that they a 
have escaped my knowledge. 

Such are the censures and difficulties to which 
poor weekly author is exposed. However I ha 
the pleasure, and something more than the pie 
sure, of finding that two thousand of my papc 
are circulated weekly. This number exceeds 
largest that was ever printed evenof theSpectati 
which in no other respects do I pretend to eqi 
Such extraordinary success would be sufficient 
flatter the vanity of a good author, and to turn 
head of a bad one. But I prudently check and 
those growing sentiments in my own breast, i 
reflecting upon other circumstances that tend 
my humiliation. I must confess that the pi 
fashion of curling the hair has proved excee< 
favourable to me : and perhaps the quality of 
paper, as it happens to be peculiarly adapted to to 
purpose, may contribute, more than its merit, to 
sale of it. A head that has taken a right Fre 
turn, requires, as I am assured, foui-score curk 
distinct papers and those curls must be renewe 
often as the head is combed, which is pethaps 
a month. Four of my papers are sufficient foi 
purpose, and amount only to eight pence, whici 
very little more than what the same quantity 
plam paper would cost. Taking it therefore 
gether, it seems not inconsistent with gooa 
nomy to purchase it at so small a price. Tl 
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might mortify me as an author, but on tbd 
landy self-love, which is ingenious in availing 
f the slightest favourable circumstances, com- 
le with the thought, that, of the prodigious 
r of daily and weekly papers that are now 

?d, mine is perhaps the only one that is ul- 
y applied to the head. 
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TE noble author has most justly and ele- 

defined custom to be. The result ofthepas* 

ttd prejudices of tnuny, and of the desigtis qf a 

he ape of reason, who usurps her seat, exercises 

jer, and is obeyed by mankind in fier stead, 

I definition enables us to account for the va- 

ibsurd and wicked customs which have se- 

r and successively prevailed in all ages and 

ies, and also for those which unfortunately 

1 in this ; for they may all be traced up to 

ons and prejudices of the many, and the de* 

afew. 

certain, however, that there has not been a 
ten the prerogative of human reason was 
ireely asserted, nor errors and prejudices 
kbly attacked and exposed by the best writers, 
low. But may not the principle of inquiry 
stectiou be carried too far, or at least made 
meral ? And should not a prudent discriini* 
I of cases be attended to? 
irejudice is by no means necessarily (though 
qjly thought so) an error. On the contrary, 
^ be a most unquestioned truth, th6ugh it be 
i prejudice in those, who, without any ex« 

£2 
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amination^ take it upon trusty and entertain it b} 
habit. 

There are even some prejudices, founded upon 
error, which ought to be connived at, or pethap! 
encouraged ; their effects being more beneficial tc 
society, than their detection can possibly be. 

Human reason, even when improved by know- 
ledge, and undisturbed by the passions, is not ai 
infallible, though it is our best guide : but unim- 
proved by knowledge, and adulterated by passion 
it becomes 'the most dangerous one : constituting 
obstinate wrong-headedness, and dignifying, nay 
almost sanctifying error. 

The bulk of mankind have neither leisure noi 
knowledge sufficient to reason right : why thei 
should they be taught to reason at all ? Will noi 
honest instinct prompt, and wholesome prejudice; 
guide them much better than half reasoning ? 

The power of the magistrate to punish bad, and 
the authority of those of superior rank to set good 
examples, properly exerteei, would probably be erf 
more diffusive advantage to society, than the mort 
learned theological, philosophical, moral and casu* 
istical dissertations. As for instance : 

An honest cobler in his stall, thinks and calb 
himself a good honest protestant ; and, if he lives 9t 
the city end of the tov<'n, probably goes to his pi» 
rish church on Sundays. Would it be honest; 
Would it be wise, to say to this cobler, ' Friend 
you only think yourself a member of the church « 
England ; but in reality you are not one, since yoU' 
are only so from habit and prejudice, not from ex- 
amination and reflection. But study the ablest 
controversial writers of the popish and refbnbe^ 
churches ; read Bellarminc, ChillingM-orth, and Stil 
lingfleet, and then you may justly call yourseU 
Tvhat in truth you are not now, a protestant/ 
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Should our mender of shoes follow this advice 
(which I hope he would not) a useful cobler would 
most certainly be lost, in a useless polemic, and a 
scurvy logician. 

It would be just the same thing in morals. Our 
cobler received from his parents that best and 
shortest of all christian and moral precepts, do as 
you would be done by: he adopted it without much 
examination, and scrupulously practised it in ge- 
neral, though with some few exceptions perhaps in 
his own trade. But should some philosopher, for 
the advancement of truth and knowledge, assure 
this cobler, * That his honesty was more prejudice 
and habit, because he had never sulliciently con- 
ffldered the relation and funess of things, nor con- 
templated the beauty of virtue; but that if he 
,j ^ould carefully study the Characteristics, the Mo- 
ral Philosopher, and thirty or forty volumes more 
upon that subject, he might then, and not till then, 
justly call himself an honest iiiSi.;' what would be- 
come of the honesty of the coblnr alu;r this useful 
discovery, I do not know; hut this I very well 
know, that he should no longer be :>ly (\,bler. 
I I shall borrow him in two instances more, and 
J then leave him to his honest, useful, homespun 
prejudices, which half-knowj edge and less reason- 
ing will, I hope, never tempt him to lay aside. 

My cobler is also a politician. He reads the first 
Dews-papers he can get, desirous to be informed of 
the state of afiairs in Europe, and of the street rob- 
beries in London. He has not, I presume, ana- 
lysed the interests of the respective countries of 
Earope, nor deeply considered tho&e of his own: 
jtill le.ss is he systematically informed of the po- 
Jitical duties of a citizen and a subject. Hut his 
leartand his habits supply th(;se defei ts. He glows 
th ZG'dk for the bouour and prosperity of old £ug- 

s % 
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land; he will fight for it, if there be occasion, an 
drink to it perhaps a little too often, and too mucl 
However, is it not to be wished that there were i 
this country six millions of such honest and zej 
lous, though uninformed citizens? 

All these unreflected and unexamined opinioi 
of our cobler, though prejudices in him, are i 
themselves undoubted and demonstrable truth 
and ought therefore to be cherished even in the 
coarsest dress. But 1 shall now give an instam 
of a common prejudice in this country, which 
the result of error, and which yet I believe no ma 
in bis senses would desire should be exposed or n 
moved. 

Our honest cobler is thoroughly convinced, an h 
forefathers were for many centuries, that one Enj 
lishman can beat three Frenchmen; and in tl 
persuasion, he would by no meanif decline the ti 
jNow, though in my own private opinion, deduce 
from physical principles, I am apt to believe thi 
one Englishman could beat no more than tn 
Frenchmen of equal strength and size with hii 
self, I should however be very unwilling to unoi 
ceive him of that useful and sanguine error, whici 
certainly made his countrymen triumph in the fi 
of Poictiers and Cre<?y. 

But there are prejudices of a very diSerent in 
ture from these; prejudices not only founded 
original error, but that gave birth and sanctfoi] 
the most absurd, extravagant, impious and im 
customs. 

* Honour, that sacred name, which ought to 
the spirit, the supererogation of virtue, is, by 
torn, profaned, reduced, and shrunk to mean oi 
readiness to fight a duel upon either a real or 
imaginary affront, and not to cheat at play. li< 
vices nor immoralities whatsotyer blast tlus 
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I character, but rather, on the contrary, dignify 
adorn it: and what should banish a man from 
society, recommends liini in general to the best, 
may, with great honour, starve the tradesmen, 
) by their industry supply not only his wants, 
his luxury. He may debau'^h his friend's wife, 
ghter, or sister; he may, in short, undoubtedly 
tify every appetite, passion, and interest, and 
tter desolation round him, if he be but ready for 
;1e combat, and a scrupulous observer of all the 
ral obligations of a gamester. 
These are the prejudices for wit to ridicule, for 
re to lash, for the rigour of the law to punish, 
I (which would be the most effectual of all) for 
m to discountenance and proscribe. And 
se shall in their turns be the subjects of some 
are papers. 
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IE custom of DUELLING is most evidently the 
vlt of the passions of the many, and qf the designs of, 
hi;; but here the definition stops; since, far from 
Dg the ape of reason, it prevails in open defiance 
>», It is the manifest offspring of barbarity and 

, a monstrous birth, and distinguished by the 
shocking and ridiculous marks of both its 
rents. 

I would not willingly give offence to the politer 
rtof my readers, whom I acknowledge to be my 
It customers.* and therefore I will. not so much as 
at atvthe impiety of this practice ; nor will I la^ 

r to shew how repugnant it is to instinct, reason, 

a every moral and social obligation, even to the 

QixibleJUness qf things. Viewed on the crimi- 
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nal side, it excites horror; on the absurd side, it ia 
an inexhaustible fund of ridicule. The Guilt has 
been considered and exposed by abler pens than 
mine, and indeed ought to be censured with more 
dignity, than a fugitive weekly paper can pretend 
to : I shall therefore content myself with ridiculing 
the Folly of it. 

The ancients most certainly have had very im- 
perfect notions of honour, fcr they had none oi 
DUELLING. . One reads, it is true, of murders 
committed every now and then among the Greeks 
and Romans, prompted only by interest or revenge, 
and performed without the least Attic politeness, or 
Roman urbanity. No letters of gentle invitation 
were sent to any man to come and have his throat 
cut the next morning; and we may observe th«| 
Milo had not the common decency to give Clodios, 
the most profligate of men, the most dangerous of 
citizens, and his own inveterate enemy, an equal 
chance of destroying him. 

This delicacy of sentiment, this refinement of 
manners, was reserved for the politer Goths, Visi- 
goths, Ostrogoths, Vandals, &c. to introduce, culti- 
vate, and establish. I must confess that they have 
generally been considered as barbarous natioas; 
and to be sure there are -some circumstances which 
seem to favour that opinion. They made open war 
upon Learning, and gave no quarter even to the 
monuments of arts and sciences. But then it mait. 
be owned, on the other hand, that upon those ruiii% 
they established the honourable and noble science 
of HOMICIDE, dignified, exalted, and ascertained 
TRUE HONOUR, Worshipped it as their diety, and 
aacrificed to it hecatombs of human victims. 

In tliose happy d^ys, honour, that is, single 
combat, was the great and unerring test of civ 4 
rights, moral actions, and sound doctrines. Itwip' 
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3 by the church ; and th^ chdrchmen were 
ally allowed the honour and pleasure of 
^e read of many instances of duels be- 
[en and Priests. Nav, it was, without ap- 
3 infallible test of female chastity. If a 
or any lady of distinction was suspected of 
ncontinency, some brave champion, who 
nfionly privy to, or perhaps the author of it, 
th in her defence, and asserted her iiino- 
th the point of his sword or lance. If by 
ty, skill, strength, and courage, he mur- 
! accuser, the lady was spotless ; but if her 
3 fell, her guilt was manifest. This heroic 

in defence of the fair, I presume, occa- 
lat association of ideas (otherwise seem- 
relative to each other) of the brave and 
: for indeed in those days it behoved a 
lO had the least regard for her reputation, 

a lover of uncommon activity, strength, 
age. This notion, as I am well assured, 
ails in many reputable families about Co- 
len, where the brave in the kitchen, are 
ithin call of the fair in the first or second 

is summary method of proceeding, the 
the delays, and the expence of the law, 
ided, and the troublesome shackles of the 
locked off; honour ruling in their stead. 
! the utility and justice of this method, I 
elp mentioning a very extraordinary duel 
a man of distinction and a dog, in the year 
presence of king Charles the fifth of France, 
relation and the print of this duel are to 
in father Montfau con. 

nian of the couit was supposed to have 
I another, who had been missing for some 
bis suspicion arose from the mute testi* 
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mony of the absent person's dog, a large Irish g 
hound, who with uncommon rage attacked this i 
posed murderer where? er he met him. As he 
a gentleman, and a man of very nice honour (thq 
by the way he really had murdered the man] 
could not bear lying under so dishonourable a 
picion, and therefore applied to the king for leai 
justify his innocence by single combat with the 
dog. The king, being a great lover of jus 
granted his suit, ordered lists to be made re 
appointed the time, and named the weapons, 
gentleman was to have an offensive club in 
hand, the dog a defensive tub to resort to o 
sionally. The Irish greyhound willingly met 
fair inviter at the time and place appointed ; i 
has always been observable of that particular bi 
that they have an uncommon alacrity at single ( 
bat. They fought ; the dog prevailed, and al 
killed the honourable gentleman, who had ther 
honour to confess his guilt, and of being hange* 
it in a few days. 

When letters, arts, and sciences revivec 
Europe, the science of Homicide was farther 
tivated and improved. If on the one hand, ii 
a little of the extent of its jurisdiction, on 
other, it acquired great precision, clearness, 
beauty, by the care and pains of tiie very best 
lian and Spanish authors, who reduced it in 
regular body, and delighted the world with 
admirable codes, digests, pandects, and ref 
della cavalleresca, in some hundreds of volu 
Almost all possible cases of Honour were c 
dered and stated ; two-and-thirty different soi 
lies were distinguished ; and the adequate sati 
tion necessary for each, was with great solidit} 
precision ascertained. A kick with a thin shoe 
declared more injurious to honour (though n 
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]j||{iiiiil to the part kicked) than a kick with a thick 
shoe ; and in short, a thousand other discoveries of 
the like nature, equally beneficial to society, were 
communicated to the world in those voluminous 
treanures of Honour. 

In the present degenerate age, these fundamental 
laws of Honour are exploded and ridiculed ; and 
single combat thought a very uncertain, and even 
unjust decision of civil property, female chastity, 
and criminal accusations, but I would humbly ask, 
why ? Is not single combat as just a decision of any 
other thing whatsoever, as it is of veracity, the case 
to which it is now in a manner confined ? I am of 
opinion that there are more men in the world who 
lie and fight too, than there are who will lie and 
not fight ; because I believe there are more men in 
the world who have, than who want courage. But 
if Bghting is the test of veracity, my readers of con- 
dition will I hope pardon me, when I say, that my 
future inquiries and researches after truth, shall be 
altogether confined to the three regiments of guards. 

There is one reason indeed which makes me sus- 
pect that a DUEL may not always be the infallible 
■criterion of veracity, and that is, that the comba- 
tants very rarely meet upon equal terms. I beg 
leave to state a case, which may very probably, and 
'iiot even unfrequently happen, and which yet is 
not provided for, nor even mentioned in the In- 
•riTUTEs OF Honour. 

A very lean, slender, active young fellow of great 
HONOUR, weighing perhaps not quite twelve stone, 
ittid who has from his youth taken lessons of Homi- 
cide from a murder-master, has, or thinks he has, 
*a point of honour to discuss with an unwieldy, fat, 
< ntddle-aged gentleman, of nice honour likewise, 
^weighing four-and-twenty stone, and who in his 
youth may not possibly have had the same com- 
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mendable application to the noble science of Ho 
MiciDE, The lean gentleman sends a very civi 
letter to the fat one^ inviting him tu come and hi 
killed by him the next morning in Hyde-park. 
Should the fat gentleman accept this invitation^ and 
M'addle to the place appointed, he goes to in- 
evitable slaughter. Now upon this state of the 
case, might not the fat gentleman, consistent with 
the rules of honour, return the following answei 
to the invitation.of the lean one ? 
'Sir, 

'I find by your letter that you do me the justice 
to believe that I have the true notions of honour 
that become a gentleman ; and I hope 1 shall nevei 
give you reason to change your opinion. As I en- 
tertain the same opinion of you, I must sup| 
that you will not desire that we should meet up 
Very unequal terms, which must be the case were 
We to meet to-morrow. At present I unfortunate* 
iy weigh fbur-and-twenty-stone, and I guess that 
you do not exceed twelve. From this eircum- 
stance singly, I am doubly the mark that you are; 
but besides this, you are active, and I am unwieldy. 
I therefore propose to you, that from this day for* 
Wards, we severally endeavour by all possible 
means, you to fatten> and I to waste^ till we can 
meet at the medium of eighteen stone. I will loie 
no time on my part, being impatient to prove to 
you that I am not quite unworthy of the good opi* 
iiion which you are pleased to express oft 

Sir, Your very humble servant k 

P, S, I believe it may not be amiss for os 10. 
cJommunicate to each other from time to time^ onr 
gradations of increase or decrease, towards the de- 
sired medium, in which 1 presume, two or thr«i 
poiiiids more or less on either side, ought not if 
be considered/ 
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This, among many other cases that I could mcn^ 
tion, sufficiently proves, not only the exj)e(lieiu \v 
but the necessity of restoring, revising, and perhap.*? 
adding to the practice, rules and statutes ol' single 
combat, as it flourished in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. I grant that it would probaidy 
make the common law useless; but little, tritlin*^^ 
and private interests ought not to stand in the way 
of great, public, and national advantages. 
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The notion of Birth, as it is commonlv called 
and established by custom, is also the manifest re- 
sult of the prejudices of the mam/, and of the desiaus 
ofafeiv. It is the child of Pride and Folly, coupled 
t<^ther by that industrious pander Self-love. It is 
1y the strongest instance, and the weakest prop 
u[ numan vanity. If it means any thin:^, it means 
along lineal descent from a founder, whoso indus- 
try or good fortune, whose merit, or perhaps who3e 
gailt, nas enabled his posterity to live useless to 
lociety, and to transmit to theirs their pride and 
their patrimony. However, this extravagant no- 
tion, this chimerical advantage, the eilecl of blind 
chance, where prudence and option cannot even 
pretend to have the least share, is that Fly w^hich^ 
oy a kind of Egyptian superstition. Custom all over 
Ejjrope has deified, and at whose tawdry shrine 
good sense, good manners, and good nature are 
daily sacrificed. 

The vulgar distinction between people of birth 
and people of no birth will probably puzzle the 
critics and antiquarians of the thirtieth or fortieth 
centnries, when in their judicious or laborious re* 

VOL. 3LXVIU. V 
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searches into the customs^ and manners of t 
present times, they shall have reason to supp 
that in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighte 
centuries, the island of Great Britain was inhab 
by two sorts of people, some born^ but the n 
greater number unborn. The fact will appea 
incredible, that it will certainly be believed; tbe < 
difficulty wiH be how to account for it; and 1 
as it commonly does, will engross the atteutio 
the learned. The case of Cadmus's men, 
doubtless be urged as a case in point, to prove 
possibility of the thing; and the truth of it wil 
confirmed by the records of the university of 
ford, where it will appear that an unborn per 
called for that reason Terras Films, annually 
tertained that university with an oration in 
theatre. 

I therefore take with pleasure this opportunit 
explaining and clearing up this difficulty to 
remotest successors in the republic of letters, 
giving them th^ true meaning of the several exp 

Sions of GREAT BIRTH, NOBLE BIRTH, BIRTH, 
NO BIRTH AT ALL. 

Great and illustrious birth is ascertained 
authenticated by a pedigree carefully preserver 
the family, which takes at least an hour's Htm 
unroll, and when unrolled, discloses twenty in 
marriages of valiant and puissant Geoilreys and J 
debrands, with as many chaste and pious Blaunc 
and -Mauds, before the conquest, not without h 
and there a dash of the Plantasenets. But if uni 
tunately the insolent worms should have devou 
the pedigree as well as the persons of the illOstri 
family, that defect may be supplied by the autb 
tic records of the herald's office, that inestin 
repository of good sense and useful knowledge, 
this caiuAT birth is graced with a peerage^ 
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ch the better; but if not> it is no great matter; 
or being so solid a good in itself^ it wants no lK>r« 
owed advantages, and is unquestionably the most 
tleasiog sentiment that a truly generous mind is 
apable of feeling. 

Noble birth implies only a peerage in the family. 
Ancestors are by no means necessary for this kind 
»f birth; the patent is the midwife uf it, and the 
•ety first descent is noble. The family arms, how- 
irer modern, are dignified by the coronet and 
Dtle ; but the family livery is sometimes, for very 
p reasons, laid aside. 

j>iRTH, singly, and without an epithet, extends, I 

annot positively say how far, but negatively, it stops 

vhere useiiil arts and industry begin. Merchants, 

radegmen, yeomen, farmers, and ploughmen, arts 

tot BORN^ or at least, in so mean a way as not to 

irve that name ; and it is perhaps for that rea- 

on that their mothers are said to be delivered, rather 

ban fraught to bed of them. But baronuts, knights, 

ad esquires have the honour of b(Mng dor?^. 

I must confess that before I got the key to this fa- 

mabie language, I was a good deal puzzled myself 

; the distinction between biktit, and ko biutii ; 

na having no other guide than my own weak reason, 

1 M>k the matter most grossly. I foolishly ima- 

d thsLtujett-bom, meant born with a sound mind 

sound body; a healthy, strong constitution, join- 

a a good heart and a good understanding. But I 

er suspected that it could possibly mean the 

relied tasteless fruit of an old genealogical tree. 

• muuicated my doubts, and applied for ini'or- 

on to my late worthy and curious friend, the 

irated Mrs. Kennon, whose valuable collection 

8 and minerals lately sold, suflicicntly proves 

BBid and researches in the most recondite partes 

ire. She^ with that frankness and humanity 

f2 
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which were natural to her, assured me that kwai 
all a vulgar error, in which Ifowever the nobility and 
gentry prided themselves ; but that in truth she had 
never observed the children of the quality to be 
wholesomer and stronger than others, but rather 
the contrary ; which difference she imputed la 
certain causes, which I shall not here specify. This 
natural (and, I dare say, to the best of her obser- 
vation, true) account confirmed me in my former 
philosophical error. But still not thoroughly 
satisfied with it, and thinking that there must be 
something more in what was so universally valued, 
I determined to get some farther information, 'by 
addressing myself to a person of vast, immense, 
prodigious birth, and descended of aw re^ihtis, with 
whom I have the honour of being acquainted. As 
he expatiates willingly upon that subject, it waf 
very easy for me to set him a going upon it, inso- 
much, that upon some few doubts which I humbly 
suggested to him, he spoke to me in the following 
manner : 

' I believe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, You are not (for no- 
body is) ignorant of the antiquity of my family, 
which by authentic records I can trace up to king 
Alfred, some of whose blood runs at this moment 
in my veins : and I will not conceal from you that 
I find infinite inward comfort and satisfaction in that 
reflection. Let people of kg birth laugh as much 
as they please at these notions ; they are not ima- 
ginary; they are real; they are solid; and whoever. 
is WELL uoay, is glad that he is so. A merchant, 
a tradesman, a yeoman, a farmer, and such sort of 
people, may perhaps have common honesty and. 
vulgar virtues; but take my word for it, the more 
reiined and generous sentiments of honour, coun^, 
and magnanimity, can only flow in ancient and no* 
ble blood. What shall animate a tradesman or 
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mean-born man to any great and heroic virtues? 
Shall it be the examples of his ancestors ? He has 
none. Or shall it be that impure blood that rathf.T 
stagnates than circulates in his veins; No; axciext 
BiBTH and NOBLE BLOOD are the only true sources 
of great virtues. This truth appears even among 
brutes, who we observe never degenerate, except 
incases of mis-alliances with theiir inferiors. An; 
not the pedigrees of horses, cocks, dogs, &c. care- 
fully preserved, as the never-failing proofs of their 
swiftness and courage? I repeat it again, niKTir is 
an inestimable advantage, not to be adequately 
understood but by those who have it.' 

My friend was going on, and to say the truth, 
growing dull, when I took the liberty of interrupt- 
ing him, by acknowled^ng that the cogency of his 
arguments, and the self evidence of his facts, had 
entirely removed all my doubts, and convinced me 
of the unspeakable advantages of illustrious 
BiETH : and unfortunately I added, that my own 
Tanity was greatly flattered by it, in consequence of 

' being lineally descended from the first man. 
upon this my friend looked grave, and seemed ra- 
ther displeased ; whether from a suspicion that I 
was jesting, or upon an apprehension that I meant 
to mtt-ddscend him, I cannot determine ; for he con- 
tented himself with saying, ' That is not a necessary 
consequence, neither, Mr. Fitz-Adam, since I have 
read somewhere or other of pre-adamites, which 
opinion did not seem to me an absurd one.' 

Here I took my leave of him, and went home full of 
leflectious upon the astonishing powers of self-love, 
that can extract comfort and pleasure from such 
grottndless,absurd,and extravagant prejudices^ In all 
c r respects my friend is neither a fool nor a mad- 
, and can talk very rationally upon any rational 
vuuject. But such is the inconsistency both of the 

f3 
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human mine! and the human hearty that one must 
not form a general judgment of either, from one 
glaring error, or one shining excellence. 
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Though it is a general observation, that the ac- 
tions of mankind commonly begin and end in sSLFy 
yet to an impartial person, who reads over with at- 
tention the advertisements in our public papers, i) 
will appear that there are instances of public-spi- 
ritedness in the present times, that put to «hame 
every record that can be produced in favour of 
times past : and though I am sorry to say that these 
instances are conhncd to one particular profession 
of men, yet the benefits that accrue from them are 
general and universal. Not to keep my readers in 
suspence, the public-spirited gentlemen I mean^are 
the gentlemen of the fticulty, or, as they more mo- 
destly call themselves, the prdciitioners in pkystCm 
The disinterested zeal with which these gentlemen 
devote their labours to the good of mankind, oneht; 
I confess, to be celebrated by much abler pens than 
mine ; and happy indeed is it that they therascWes 
seem to think so; and have therefore done that JQSr 
tice to their own merits, which their warmest advo- 
cates must have despaired of doin^ for them. 

The most illustrious Dw:tor De Cortese, physi- 
cian of the most serene republic of Venice, has aban- 
doned his native country and friends, and with 
the no less illustrious Doctor Toscano, his col* 
league, has generously taken up his residence in 
this metropolis, where diseases and death fly before 
bim. 



\ 
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A physician of onr own nation challenges the re- 
gard of bis rountr\'men, by politely and elegantly 
setting forth in the daily papers^ that' As nothing is 
more repugnant to humanity than denying relief to 
a fellow creature in misery, applause surely is most 
due to those, who by long study and great appli- 
cation, have extracted a medicine from the vege- 
table and mineral creation^ that infallibly cures^ 
&c.' 

The truly disinterested proprietor of the Old Iron 
Pear-tree Water and its Salts, condescends to do 
himself the justice to acknowledge his great bene- 
volence to mankind, by prefacing his address to the 
public in the following words, 'That the vxhappy 
may know where to apply for relief, is the full end 
of this advertisement.' 

The gentleman of much experience in physic, wlio 
has discovered the celebrated Lorioy or wash that 
makes every body beautiful, tells us, * Thutfttr the 
coNVENiESCY of persons of distinction, and the 
GENERAL GOOB qf mankind, it is sold at Mr. Foy*s 
diina-shop, opposite St. James's pal;>ce.' 

Who is there that can read, that docs not look 
with admiration and astonishment on the disinte- 
rested benevolence of these truly great persons? But 
when we consider a still greater instance of public- 
ipiritedness ; when we think of that justly celebrated 
great man and physician, the incomparable Doctor 
lAYLOR; who, not satisfied with restoring the in- 
valuable blessing of sight to every individual of his 
blind countrymen, pays his charitable visits to every 
part of Europe, dealing light and comfort to all na- 
tions; where shall we find words to express the 
ideas we are filled with ? It is with great pleasure 
that I embrace this opportunity of congratulating 
his holiness the Pope, and their eminences the Car-* 
dinals^ on the arrival of that illustrious person at 
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Rome, of which the Daily Advertiser thus particu- 
larly informs us: 

'Rome, December the 27th. The CHEVALiEt 
Taylor, celebrated medicine-oculist to their im- 
perial majesties, to the kings of Great-Britain, Po« 
land, Sweden, Denmark, and to all the sovereign 
princes in Europe, arrived a few weeks since in thif 
capital from Muscovy, and the morning after hil 
arrival was presented to his holiness. From the 
t-eputation he has acquired here by the success he 
had with the princesses of Ruspuly, Justinana, and 
with many other illustrious personages, together 
tvith a number extraordinary of the subjects of thu 
country, the Pope has not only been pleased to grant 
him three different audiences, but has declared hiOi 
by patent, medicine-oculist to his person md 
court: and, to cive him yet a greater mark of his & 
vour has caused him to be made Chevalier of hii 
court, to be received as a member of the Romad 
senate, and fellow of the Roman university. TiMi 
patents of these dignities, together with all the 
others he has received from the courts and uni?er* 
sities abroad, are in the hands of his son in F/ondoiir 
By a list it appears, that the Chevalier is noil 
physician-oculist (by patent) to six crowned heads; 
to near twenty sovereign princes; member of almost 
all the universities, academies, and societies of the 
learned in Europe ; that he is the author of twenty- 
four different works that he has wrote himself m 
different languages, three of which are published in 
Italian; and to complete all, he was received as a 
member of the university of Padua, by order of 
senate of Venice, with distinct approbation ft 
the famous professor Morgagni : and this crownea 
by the dignities he has received from the court and 
senate of Roiue« The Chsvalier will direct his 
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through Italy^ where he will end his toor 
I all Europe/ 

i^e transcribed the whole of this advertise- 
irhich possibly may not appear to be quite 
rately worded as if drawn up by the Doctor 
) because I am desirous of rescuing from a 
ble news-paper the authentic records of the 
.»s and honours of the Chevalier Taylor. 
tt conceal from ray readers that I have one 
holy thought upon this occ*asion ; it is, that 

of these high honours have been conferred 
le Chevalier by the catholic princes, and 
larly by his holiness the Pope, it is greatly to 
ed that from a principle of gratitude, the 
lier may possibly have made them a com* 
fc of his protestant faith. If my apprehcn- 
f this event are groundless, how ought we to 
that such distinguished titles are bestowed, 
Y the enemies of our religion, upon one of 
n countrymen ! 

ed as the principal blessing of life is healthy 
» wonder that princes and great men are so 
o reward with honours all those who are the 
ft of it : and it is with no small satisfaction that 
lose eminent physicians. Doctor Rock, Doc- 
»T, together with a long et ceettnra of doctors 
ntent Uiemselves with publishing their merits 

their names, ofFering their several specifics 
public, under a pateut from the crown. 
It Is the disinterested spirit of these great per- 
nd not their honours, that I am at present 
iting: and I take shame to myself, that as an 

ana consequently a physician of the mind, I 
>een less careful in setting forth either the 
ncy of my labours, or in extending them as I 
» have done to all sorts of people. I had never 
jred till very lately, that the paper of the 



World, though it cost no more than two-peace 
and is published but once a week, yet when ooati- 
nued to a hundred thousand numbers, or perhaps to 
the end of time (for I have taken care that the secret 
of writing it shall not die with me) must be loo 
heavy a tax on the generations of the poor. From 
a due consideration of this weighty affair, and inr 
fluenced thereto by the noble and disinterested spirit 
of my brethren the doctors, I have directed my good 
friend Mr. Dodsiey to bind up in three aeat pocket 
volumes the aggregate of these my labours, for the 
years one thousand seven hundred fifty-three, and 
one thousand seven hundred fitly-four; and to dis- 
tribute the said volumes among all the booksellen 
of this great metropolis, to be sold by them to-nior« 
row and for ever at so small a price as three shi^ 
lings a volume. And I have the pleasure of declaring^ 
witli equal truth with the proprietor of the Old Iroa 
Pear-tree Water and its Salts, that to relieve the 
UNHAPPY is the full aid of this publication* 

For the great utility of these incomparable vo- 
lumes, 1 miglit refer the reader to the praises I have 
almost every where bestowed upon them in the vo- 
lumes themselves, though, I confess, not altogether 
in so ample a manner as their merits required. I ' 
might also have presented him with a list of attes- 
tations sent me under the hands and seals of most - 
o'f tlie principal nobility of these kingdoms, setting 
forth their marvellous effects on their morals and' 
understandings: but as tiiese attestations wouU 
have made a much larger work than the voluo ''. 
themselves, I thought it ])rudent to omit them, id 
fact, nothing need be said of these books, but that 
they arc an easy, pleasant, and infallible cure for 
every disorder of the human mind. 

I had written thus far, when I received a visit from 
a friend, who, upon my acquainting him with the 
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:-8pirited scheme which I have laid before my 
rs, shook his head, and told ine^ that an author 
acquaintance had greatly out-done me in ge^ 
ty ; of which he could convince me in an 
i time. He then left me abruptly, without so 
as waiting for an answer, and in less than the 
Ut>po8ed, sent me the following advertisement, 
X of a news-paper. ' This day was published 
: Tmelove's new-year's gift, or the bi><)k of 
for children, adorned with cuts, and designed 
ent for every little boy who would become 
] n, and ride upon a fine horse ; and to 
mtie girl who would become a great woman, 
de in a lord mayor's gilt coach. Printed for 
tb6r, who has ordered these books to be given 
s to all little good boys and girls, at the bible 
x>wn in St. Paul's church-yard, they paying 
le binding, which is only two-pence eacti 

if rery freely that the generosity of this 
nt put me a little out of countenance ; 
J pique myself upon nothing so much as my 
>lence to mankind, I soon came to a resolu- 
)t to be out-done by this public-spirited gen- 
I ; and I hereby give notice, that the above- 
med three volumes of the Wobld, together 
very elaborate index to each (all of which 
I confess, intended to be sold] will now be 
GRATIS at every bookseller's shop in town, 

rts of persons, (hey only paying nine shil* 

vr the BINDING. 
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Persofidni, thyrsumgue tenent, et iubligar j 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

'Sir, 

I AM left guardian to three young lad 
father wajs my intimate acquaintance a 
he made his addresses to their late moti 
very well remember he could not obtain j 
till he had first procured himself the or 
star and ribbon, and would never have 
lady but from the happy thought of addi 
lace to his liveries. As it appeared to n 
success was owing to these exteriors, I 
no great opinion of the good sense of his 
as she made my friend a good wife, I ref 
she might justly be influenced by the ri 
marked the consequence of her lover, a 
additional lace, as it seemed to bespeak 
It is, however, still a doubt with me, w! 
ever felt a sincere passion for the man sh 
and what increases this doubt is, that I c 
discover in either of her daughters, any 
of what I can properly call love. The t 
reads romances, is continually professing 
disposition to requite (after a proper 
pains of one who shall enterprize, fight 
catch cold for her. The second would 
with a scare-crow, who, with the dignity 
should discover what she calls a Taste, 
out his person with embroidery, laces, j 
trinkets. The third would never desire 
object of her passion; provided ibhe mij 
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reams of paper filled with flaiues^ darts, arrows, and 
such missive weapons, which do most o\ccutioii tVoin 
a distance. Last week my three wards came into iiiv 
Tttom, desiring leave to go to the next niusqucrado. 
Igavca hasty consent, imagining there could lit; nn 
danger for ladies whom 1 knew to bo satt* on iKo 
side of love; but since I have rccoHrrtcd ni\ 
thoughts^ I am apprehensive thattiu.' cldo.vt umy Ik 
caught by some avatUuricr, with sound in i;- ]an<;n:i;(f 
auda romantic habit ; the second bv :i 'I'urkish en- 
perornot worth ten chequins; and thu youngi-st by 
annooth-tongued flattering poet, who win n in- has 
palled ofF his borrowed habit of a slu'phcid, lias 
perhaps no other to put on. 
You will not be surprized, after this represc»nfa- 
I, to hear me complain of the distress mv pnunisi* 
J brought upon me ; but as I never break mv 
^rd with them, I must for once trust thcni lo tlieu- 
4te. But I cannot forbear intreating you, while the 
Sopression is strong in my rash mind, to write a 
paper on the dangerous consequences wliich theso 
fantastic diversions may bring upon young p(MipK-, 
by giving a wild and extravagant turn to their ima* 
ffination^. You will perhaps wonder to hear the ef- 
fects which my consent has alri^ady produced. Th i< 
mornins: I found the eldc^st of mv yount; Iadie< 
dressed out^ a^ she told me, in the charaeter «>!' 
Cyru-s in a suit of Persian armour of her oun con- 
trivance. The second, who is of a large size, and 
has contracted a remarkable unweildimss hy the 
state she observes in never moving otf her coueli, 
vas at the same time under the hands uf one of the 
dancers at the theatre, who was lacing lior up in a 
habit made after that which she wears herself iu 
one of her serious dances. The youngest was a 
muse, and expressed great satisfaction in the negli- 
gent flow of her robe, but complained that she had 

VOL. XXYIII. a 
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not settled her head. I could not help 
sorry I had contributed my part to the 
This was very ill received ; which irid 
have foreseen, as well from the opposil 
implied to her diversion, as because the 
things in the world, detests a pun. 

This, Mr. Fitz-Adam, is a very omino 
of an affair,, which I am afraid will have 
If it be attended with any of the conseqi 
1 apprehend, you shall hear further f 
the mean time, I hope to hear from 
subject^ and am^ 

SiK, 

Your hmnhle 



As I have received no farther intell 
this correspondent, and as it is how r 
since this letter came to hand, I am 
that none of thosfe dreadful consequenc 
pened, which he so greatly apprehended 
three ladies escaped without any other a 
now and then a laugh at their aflectatic 

I must confess I am one of those who 
<|uerade an innocent amusement, and 
have long since left of}* going to it witl 
either good or bad ; not that the vices o 
are left off, but that they are carried 
difficulty in other places, and without t 
that would attend them there. And I i 
to say, if people will keep from the da 
gaming-table, they will run no other h 
masquerade, than that of making thems* 
lous. I will go still farther, by prote 
the injustice of charging this diversior 
lar, with the mischiefs of play, or the 
lies mentioned in my correspondent's le 
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' that the men game higher^ or that the women 
more fantastically in the Hay market than 
lere. That it is an unprofitabre amusement^ 
ot worthy the anxiety and pains that are 
r bestowed upon it, I very readily acknow- 

but have nothing farther to say against it. 
1 here I cannot help observing, for the infor- 
i of the declaimer against the present times, 
ir ancestors bestowed more tiiought and trou- 

their elaborate fooleries of this kind, than 
osterity have done since; and that they were 
mes attended with more dangerous conse- 
is. Witness the famous ^aitt (Its Ardens, 
Charles the sixth of France and several young 
nen of his court, in order to represent su- 
endeavoured to imitate hair by sticking flax 
beir close jackets of canvas, which were be- 
d for that purpose with pitch and other in- 
.ble matter, and all excepting the king, 
i tliemselves together so fast, that a spark 
from a flambeau falling upon one of their 
, burnt two of them to death before they 
»e separated, and scorched the others so that 
iatest part of them died in a few days, 
ry the eighth was the first who brought these 
>ns into England ; and as they were very 
g from their novelty, they were frequently 
«d in that reign with great success. It is 
B to a building erected by that monarch for 
asional masquerade, that the first idea of 
gh owes its birth. It will not, I believe, be 
, that the modern Ranelagh is rather an im- 

nt upon the old one ; a description of 

together with the disaster that befel it, is 
rticularly set forth by the historian of those 

I king caused to be builded a banqueting- 

c 2 
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Jiouse, eight hundred feet in compass, like a th( 
after a goodly device, builded in such a mj 
as (I think) was never seen. And ia the mi* 
the same banqueting-house was set up a grea 
lar of timber, made of eight great masts/ hour 
gether with iron bands for to hold them toge 
for it was a hundred and thirty-four feet in le 
and cost six pounds thirteen shillings and four p 
to set it upright. The banqueting-house Wc 
vered over with canvas, fastened with ropes an< 
as fast as might be devised ; and within th« 
house was painted the heavens, with stars, sun,i 
and clouds, with divers other things made 
over men's heads. And about the high pill 
timber that stood upright in the midst, was 
stages of timber for organs and other instruraa 
stand upon, and men to plav on them. But 
morning of the same day, wherein the buildin 
accomplished, the wind began to rise, and at 
blew off the ca-ivas, and all the elements, wit 
stars, sun, moon, and clouds ; and all the 
seats that were made with great riches, besid 
other things, were all dashed and lost.' 

Thus fell the first Ranelagh, though buil 
cording to this historian) as strong as could 1 
vised. The modern Ranelagh has proved lU 
be a stronger building, having as yet been at 
by no storms but those of the legislature ; a 
our magistrates had thought proper) we migl 
have challenged all Europe to shew us the 
sion of a masquerade in the perfection with wl 
was there exhibited, either for the spaciousi 
the room, the beauty of the ladies, the splend 
their jewels, or the elegance of their habits, 
the choice of the latter may no longer be a t 
to the invention, or occasion the same hurr^ 
barrassmcnt, and disappointment that I an 
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iiave happened on some late occoj^ions, it mav be 
proper to take notice that my ingenious and accu- 
rate friend, Mr. Jefferj-s of St. Martins-lane, is now 
engraving select representations of the most ap- 
proved modes of dress of ail these nations Mho 
have discovered either taste or fancy in that scien* ( . 
And I hope that in this undertakini^ he will ac(|uit 
himself as well to the polite world, us hi- hjs to tlin 
commercial, by the great care and pains he ha> he- 
stowed in ascertaining the geography of those part'; 
of the globe with which this country i> nujst parti- 
calarly connected, and which may sometimes fur- 
nish topics for conversation to tjie full as enter- 
taining as the most earnest preparations for a sub- 
scription masquerade. 
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In novafert animus, Ovid. 

There is perhaps no passion which more strongly 
marks the general character of mankind, which 
operates more forcibly, or actuates more univer- 
ially, than the desire of novelty. Its effects 
appear conspicuous in proportion as every age or 
liation is advanced in those refinements which are 
the natural consequence of an extensive intercourse 
with other countries, and of wealth, security, and 
ease, under the lenity of a free government. 

The Athenians, the most polished nation in all 
antiquity, and who enjoyed these advantages in the 
highest degree, were, ff we may trust their own 
writers, as passionately fond of the something 
WEW as my own countrymen can possibly be ; nay, 
far exceeded them : for however great may be the 

g3 
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expence to which we have pushed our inven 
fresh objects for the public amusement, yet w 
yield the superiority, no less in extravagance 
we do in taste, to a people, who expended th< 
sure which was destined to clothe and feed an 
or to man a fleet, on diversions and entertair 
at home. It may surprize some of our gaye 
derns to inform them, that without ridottos, 
querades and operas, the charge only of 
three tragedies of Sophocles amounted to th 
total of the supplies raised for the service • 
republic in a general war. 

The passion for novelty, as it acts on d:i 
subjects, has very different consequences, 
religion or government are its objects, it 
source of most terrible evils. New men anc 
models have been the dread of the wisest 
cians; and when things are tolerably well, to 
tain them upon the old footing, has been gen 
thought the safest maxim for the happiness ( 
community. Too great a desire of novelty, 
in the governed, or in the governing, has ofte 
turbed the peace of kingdoms. When it g< 
farther than to decide the dress of the perse 
the ornaments of our equipage, all is safe 
highest degree of excess will then only afford ; 
ject of ridicule, a smart cock'd hat, or en 
dered sleeve, a short petticoat, or well-fa 
furbelow, will neither endanger the church 
embroil the state. The pursuit indeed of 
kind of novelties may rather occasion man 
vantages, to the public ; while that vanity wh 
absurd in the particular, is useful in the ge 
Novelty and fashion are the source and supp 
trade, by constantly supplying matter for th 
ployment of industry. By increasing the ^ 
they increase the connections of mankind 5 z 
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long as they do not^ by too great an extravagance « 
defeat their own end, in disabling the rich from 
paying the reward of that industry to the poor, 
they answer excellent purposes to society. 

Not only the improvements of every invention 
for the convenience and ease of life, but even of 
those which constitute its real ornament, are owing 
to this desire of novelty. Yet here too we may 
grow wanton ; and nature seems to have set us 
bounds, which we cannot pass without running into 
great absurdities. For the very principle which has 
contributed to the perfection of the finer arts, may 
become the cause of their degeneracy and corrup- 
tion. The search of the somfthing kew has step 
by step conducted mankind to the discovery of all 
that is truly beautiful in those arts ; and the same 
search (for the desire of novelty never stops) al- 
ready begins to urge us beyond that point to which 
i just taste should always confine itself. 

Hence it is that musical composition ceases to be 
sdmired merely for touching the passions, and for 
^nging the emotions of the heart from the soft to 
he strong, from the amorous to the fierce, or from 

gay to the melancholy, and only seems to be 

I considered as highly excellent, when it im- 
tresses us with the idea of difficulty in the exe- 
"ation. 
Images unnatural and unconnected, and a style 

at and embarrassed with its own pomp, but void 
I J aning and sentiment, will always be the con- ^ 

cnce of endeavouring, in the same way, to 1n- 

auce a new taste into poetry. Hence it will be- 

ome vehement without strength, and ornamented 

rithont beauty ; and the native, warm, and soft 

rinntng language of that amiable mistress, wil^ 

to please her more judicious lovers by an al^^- 

ftiibn of pleasing only in a new manner. 
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. Strange as it may appear that this shoul 
admirers, yet it is not any more to be wond" 
than the applause which is so fondly given 1 
nese decorations, or to the barbarous -prod 
of a Gothic genius, which seems once n 
threaten the ruin of that simplicity which 
guished the Greek and Roman arts as et 
superior to those of every other nation. 

Few men are endued with a just taste ; 
with an aptitude to discover what is proper, 
right, and consequently beautiful, in the 
objects which offer themselv€3 to their view, 'j 
beauty in these external objects, like truth i 
of the understanding, is self-evident and ii 
ble, yet, like truth, it may be seen pervers 
not at all, because not considered. Now ; 
are equally struck with the novelty of an i 
ance ; but few, after this first emotion, call i 
judgment to correct the decision of their e^ 
to tell them whether the pleasure they feel I 
other cause than mere novelty. It is certa 
a frequent review and comparing of the sa 
jects together would greatly improve an ind 
taste ; and that hardly any one would be ur 
determine, when opce accustomed to such 
tention, whether the proportions of archi 
taken from the theatre of Marcellusat Re 
from the emperor of China's palace at Peki 
duced the most agreeable forms. 

The present vogue of Chinese and Gothic 
tecture has, besides its novelty, another cat 
cood reception; which is, that there h no ui 
m being merely whimsical. A spirit cap 
entering into all the beauties of antique sim 
is the portion of minds used to reflection, < 
result of a corrected judgment : but here a 
are equal. A manner confined to no rules 
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7ing the crowd of imitators ia its party, 
velty is the sole criterion of elegance. It 
;ction> that the very end of all bailding is 
hat all reference to use and climate^ al^ 
»f one proportion to another, of the thing 
ig to the thing supported, of the accessory 
'incipal, and of the parts to the whole, is 
irely subverted. 

tintings, which, like the architecture, con- 
revolt against the truth of things, as little 
jserve the name of elegant. False lights, 
lows, false perspective and proportions, gay 
without that gradation of tints, that mutual 
•f enlightened and darkened objects, which 
od give force to each other at the same 
: they give repose to the eyf, in short every 
nt combination of forms m nature, without 
)n and without meaning, are the essentials 
;se painting. 

s Chinese and Gothic spirit has begun to 
some of the finest streets in this capita], 
;r an academy shall be founded for the pro- 
he arts of sculpture, painting, and architec- 
ne scheme should be thought of at the same 
Jiscourage the encroachment of this pr«« 
elegance; and an Anti-Chinese society 
a much more important institution in th^ 
>f arts, than an Anti-Gallican in that of 
A correspondent of mine, I dare say, 
»e glad to be a member of it, if we may be 
to judge of his sentiments from the follow- 



;r. 



fr. Fitz-Adam, 

married to a lady of great fortune, of which, 
d little or none myself, she has reserved 
! disposition to her own management by the 
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marriage-articles. She is passionately fcmd 

velty, and changes her dress and furniture a 

almost as as she does her temper. In short 

thiDg about her is a proof of her mutability 

has not more new head-dresses in a. year, th* 

words, which she is perpetually coining, l 

she would pass for a wit. The unintelligib 

her dialect occasions sometimes great confu 

the family ; and her acquaintance no sooner 

to understand her, than she changes her pt 

logy, and they are puzzled again by a new m 

expression. She came home the other mi 

from a visit, in raptures with lady Fiddlefi 

Chinese dressing-room ; since which we ha^ 

most terrible r<#olutions. Her grandfather 

left her every thing, was a man celebrated i 

taste ; but his fine collection of pictures b 

best Italian masters, is now converted into J 

paintings ; and the beautiful vases, busts, an 

tues, which he brought from Italy, are flun< 

the garret as lumber, to make room for greii 

lied Chinese pagods, red dragons, and the rep; 

tation of the ugliest monsters that ever, or i 

never existed. This extravagance is not coi 

within doors. The garden is filled with whir 

buildings, at a prodigious expence ; with sun 

houses without shade, and with temples that 

to be dedicated to no other deities than the w 

If by reading your paper she should be persuac 

leave oflT every Chine.se fashion, but that of pir 

feet and not stirring abroad, I should think nr 

« happy man, and very much, Mr. Fitz-Adam 

Your obliged humble sen 
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Vicinas urhes aliU a OB. 



.vsTEAD of lamenting that it is my lot to live in 

n age when virtue, sense, conversation, all private 

od public afl'ections, are totally swallowed up by 

gle predominant passion of gaming, 1 en- 

^onr to divert my concern by turning my at* 
fDiion to the manners of the times, where they 
ippen to be more elegant, more natural, or more 
merally useful than those of preceding ages. I 

particularly pleased with considering the pro* 
ress which a just taste and real gocd sense have 
ade in the modern mode of gardening. This sci- 
ice is at present founded on such noble and liberal 
rinciples, that the very traveller now receives more 
Ivantages from the embellishments he rides by, 
lan the visitor did formerly, when art and privacy 
ere the only ideas annexed to a garden. 
The modern art of laying out ground (for so wo 
call it, till a new name be adopted to express 
i complicated an idea) has spread so widely, and 
s province is become so extensive, as to take in 
il the advantages of gardening and agriculture. 
;'we look back to antiquity, wc shall find the gar- 
is of Alcinous in Homer, and the paintings of 

1 scenery in Virgil, hardly to correspond with 

genius of the poets, or the beatitude they have 
laced in them. The villas of Cicero and Pliny, 
rhich they have so affectionately described, do not 
aiseour admiration. A favourable aspect, variety 
*f porticoes and shades of plane trees, seem to be 

ir greatest merit. Their successors in that 
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happy climate have made their gardens rcpdsito* 
ries for statues, has relieves, urns, and whatever i* 
by them entitled virtu ; the disposition of which or 
naments, together with some straight walks of ever 
green oaks, and tricks in water, complete their 
system. 

In France the genius of Le Nautre y^ovl^ probi- 
bly have shewn itself in more beautiful productions 
than the Thnilleries and Versailles, had it not beet 
shackled by lines and regularity, and had notek- 
gance and taste been over-laid by magnificence. 

This forced taste, aggravated by some Dutch ac* 
quisitions, for more than half a century, deformed 
the face of nature in this country, though, seveial 
of our best writers had conceived nobler ideas, and 
prepared the way for those improvements which 
have since followed. Sir William Temple, in his 
Gardens of Epicurus, expatiates with great pi 
on that at More-Park in Hertfordshire.; yet 
he has extolled it as the pattern of a perfect gai 
for use, beauty, and magnificence, he rises to no- 
bler images, and in a kind of prophetic spirit po 
out a higher style, free and unconfined. The pr» 
diction is verified upon the spot ; ^nd it seems , 
have been the peculiar destiny of that deligh 
place, to have passed through all the transfor 
and modes of taste, having exercised the 
of the most eminent artists successively, anu ; 
ing as a model of perfection in each kind, j 
boundless imagination of Milton in the &i 
book of Paradise Lost, struck out a plan of a 
den, which I would propose for the entertaii 
and instruction of irjy readers, as containing 
the views, objects, and ambition of modern 
signing'. 

It is the peculiar happiness of this age to see I 
just and noble ideas brought into practice, r 
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nished, prospects opened, the country 

, nature rescued and improved, and art 

concealing herself under her own per- 

ge upon this subject, because I would do 
our nobility and men of fortune, who by 
ible emplojrment of the poor, have made 
* private amusement a national good. It 
that in the season of the harvest, the 
II nands to gather in the fruits of the earth 
:t, that few of our farmers can find men to 
work for three months, unless they caa 
m in employment the other nine. Here 
mode of gardening comes in greatly to the 
i of the labourer; and as it consists 
I the removal of earth, the whole cost goes 

his support. 

been the constant cry of all politicians and 
m trade, that taxes should be laid on lux* 
>w happy is it that luxury should take so 
lare in the payment of that tax, which lies 
ivy on the present times! I mean the 
.te. Our manufactures^ it must be granted 
le greatest national benefit ; inasmuch as 
intam multitudes of families, which all the 
ortones in a country would be insufficient 
»rt. But the fact is, that in the harvest 
lere is always the greatest scarcity of bus* 

1 in those countries where manufactures are 
Dwn to floyrish ; and it is also a fact, that 
mfactures afford no support to the hus- 
1 in the other seasons: so that I know of 
that can procure to him the necessaries of 
he winter, but the judicious allotment of 
lomfortable season to the works above- 
sd, which are now carrying on with vigottt 

every part of England. 
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I must also do our men of, taste the jus 
, acknowledge, that they have beeu the chic 
moters even of our manufactures. One of tl 
embellishers of the gardens in the present 
. was the same nob|eman who established the 
' for the carpets at Wilton. In the north^ 
rp\intries have been civilized, industry encou 
and variety of manufactures instituted by th« 
nificent charity of the nobl^ person, whoamo 
least of his perfections must be allow^ed.to 
best planter in £urope. And if ever tliis c 
should boast the establishment of the art of 
ing tapestry, she will be beholden to the same 
hand to which she owes (if I may pame it afi 
exalted blessings of Liberty and Peace 
adorning Windsor park. 

Whatever may have been reported, wbethe 
or falsely, of the-Chinese gardens, it is certa 
we are the first of the Europeans who have fo 
this taste ; and we have been so fortunate in t 
nius of those who have had ithe direction oi 
of our finest spots of ground, that we ma^ 
boast a success equal to that profusion of es 
which has been destined to promote the rapi 
egress of this happy enthusiasm. Our^arde 
already the astonishment of foreigners, an 
proportion as they accustom themselves to 
der and understand them, will become their 
ratiqn. And as the good taste of our write 
lately invited the literati, from all parts of E 
to visit us, this other taste, will greatly cont 
to make the growing fashion of trayeliing tc 
land more general ; and by tliis means we ma) 
. to. see. part of those sums brought back 
whi^h ihis country has been from year to y 
unprofitably drai ned of. 
But to set this scieDce in the sti'ongest li^ 



benefit, let us consider what pains have 
ccessfiilly taken for many years past by 
>atriots of Spain, to introduce, ttot only 
res, but even agriculture itself, among' 
ig inhabitants. These conceited Quix- 
please themselves with boasting that the 

iifually enlightening some part of their 
, are so satisfied vsith this important re- 
lat they seem to desire no otlier advan- 
hia beams. Ustariz, their latest and best 
commerce, has bestowed whole pages in 
r the wretched condition of families, the 
of weakly children, the present race use- 
»rowing hope cut olF, and all this because 
)itants cannot be persuaded to- use the 
oiiS'means for their sustenance and preser- 

tilling of the earth. Yet there is a way 
even the proudest Spaniard to apply him-- 
»tly to the cultivation of his country: I 

the fbrceof example. If the grandees* 
ake it a fashion ; if they would talk as one» 
oently hear the first men of this nation, of • 
iis met hods of improving land, and pique 
es upon- their sdccess in husbandry, tire' 

pride of the yeoman might be usefully' 
Wo another channel. He would be am bi- 
having his fiekls as green as those of his' 
ir; he would then take his stately strides 
lit of his plough, and (as Addison says of 
throw about his dung with an air of ma- 
He would then find a nobler use for the 
^ cattle than- the romantic purpose of a' 
i; and his vanity, thus properly directed,' 
I a few years make his country the finest' 

he universe. ^ 

noble duke who cloathed the sands of* 
It with such exquisite verdure,' had made^ 

II 2 



the same glorious experiment in Spain, be woul 
have brought no less riches, and much more 1 
ness to that nation, than the conquests of Phihpi c 
the discoveries of Columbus. 
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Sanetiut hit animal, mentisque cajtaciut alts 
Veerat adhuCf ^ quod dominari in cettera pessit. 

On 

It has been hinted to me since the publication 
my last week's paper upon gardening, that while 
am acknowledging the merit of the Great in ma 
ing that science usefiii to their poor neighbou 
and the public, I forget to make mention of those 
beral geniuses, under whose immediate direction s 
these improvements are carriea on, while their fc 
nevolent patrons are employed in other services 
their country in its capital. And as I am nev 
backward in doing justice to men of merit, I ha 
devoted this paper to the celebration of the c 
tensive and various talents, which the almost t 
niscient professors of gardening may so ju 
boast. 

The good old English nobleman or count 
squire, whose delight was a garden, used to ta 
from the tail of the plough a set of animals whc 
he considered as beings of the same order wi 
those who drew it ; and setting them to work 
the garden line, was far from thinking what th 
were to do could be of importance enough to i 
quire his attention ; therefore leaving them to le 
over their spades, and settle their several plans i 
poaching, wood-stealing, skittle-playing and psal 
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g, he went and enjoyed himself with his dog« 
orses. But since we have laid aside that 
and easy direction, ' Follow the straight-* 
and have in its stead substituted that exceed- 
ifficult one, * Follow nature,' the above-men- 

animals have never been trusted a moment 
nselves, but have had a creature of a supe* 
ind set over them, whose office is best ex-- 
d by the scolloping-wheel in the machines for 
g, which isr continually putting the others out 
r course, and preventing them from making 
, or any other regular figures. 
5 office is of late grown so respectable, that 
le adept in it may justly be stiled the high-* 
of nature. But it is not nature alone that 
lies; all arts are investigated by his compre- 
e genius. He must be well acquainted with 

hydrostatics, mechaliics, geometry, trigono- 
&c.; and since it has been thought necessary 
»ellish rural scenes with all the varieties of 
tcture, from single pillars and obelisks, to 
8, ruins, p^"villions, and even castles and 
kes, it is not enough for our professor to be 
wring as Solomon in all the species of vege- 
from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on 
il ; he must also rival that monarch in build' 
\ well as his other talents. A knowledge o£ 
enables him to turn every dcceptio visus to ad- 
Hydrostatics are most immediately ne- 
r, sinc^ it is decreed that every place must 

piece of wai3r; and as every piece of water 
iJsivtJ a boat of a particular contrivance, me- 
scome in to'hii assistance ; and he is carried 
le glassy surface by snakes, birds, dolphins^ 
W, or whatever else he pleases. The appli- 

of trigonometry' is obvious ; and if your 
IS continue ,to increase iu extent^ in the 8ain« 

' H 3 
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proportion that they have done lately, geometry- 
will be soon called in, to measure a degree of the 
earth upon the great lawn. But such extension of 
property cannot be acquired without a turn for the 
law, and a knowledge of all the variety of tenures, ibr^ 
feitures, ejectments, and writs of ad quod damnum* 
Statuary and painting are sister arts; but our gene-- 
ral lover has possessed them both, in spite of their 
consanguinity. And as for poetry, though he knovs- 
her to be the greatest jilt in the universe^ he hai 
made an attempt upon her under every tree that 
has a broad stem and a smooth bark. A know- 
ledge of Latin is needful to judge of the effect of 
an inscription ; and Greek, Phoenician, Tuscan, and 
Persic, are ornaments to a ruin. 

Happy is the man of fortune, who has such a 
director to influence and guide his taste, as the de- 
mon of Socrates is said to have continually accom* 
panied that pliilosopher to regulate bis morati. 
Milton very humourously describes a man, who 
without having the inward call, was desirous of be- 
ing thought as religious as the rest of his neigh- 
bours of those times. ' This man' says he, ' finds 
himself out some factor, to whose care and credit 
he may commit the whole managing of his religi-^ 
ous atiairs; some divine of note and estimatioD ;• 
and makes the person of that man his religion.- 
He entertains him, lodges him : his religion comes 
home at night, prays, is liberally supped, and sump- 
tuously laid asleep : rises, is saluted, and af^er be- 
ing well breakfasted, his religion walks abroad, and- 
leaves his kind entertainer in the shpp, trading all 
day without liis reUifion.' Just in this manner does- 
the mere man of fashion in tiicse times think it ne- 
cessary to have a taste ; but though he does not, 
commonly carry his taste about him, he is seldoa* 
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rodent as to take any steps in his garden 

his TASTE. 

I age so liberal of new names, it seems ex- 
sary that these universal connoisseurs have 
obtained no title of honour, or distinction. 
lay help me to crown tlieir pancgyrick 

"word on their modesty; for to that alone 
e attribute their having so long been with- 
* ; especially as they might as easily have 
alized their own names, as any of the an- 

;e8, who called their profession after them- 

the Pythagorean, Platonic, or Epicurean 
phy. Nor have they shewn less modesty 
: expectation of returns for their inestimable 
, as will appear upon a comparison of their 
s with those of the ancient artists. 
drocles, who built the famous bridge over 
tiorus, at the command of Darius, was re- 
i by that monarch with a crown, and ten 
the cost of that expensive undertaking! 
as a tenth of the expeuce is reckoned a mo- 
>b ; and no artist in our memory has aspired 
higher honour than that of knighthood, 
?xt great work we read of, was the canal of 
Athos; for which it was impossible that the 
r should receive any other than an honorary 
y because he died as soon as it was fmishedf. 
me was ArtachuBus; he was in stature the 
of all the Persians, and his voice stronger 
lat of any other man ; two very useful ac- 
shments m an overseer and director of raui- 
. Xerxes, truly sensible of his merit, bu- 
rn with great pomp and magnificence, em- 

his whole army in erecting a sumptuous 
lent to his memory, and by direction of an 

honoured him as a hero with sacrifices and 
tions. 
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How different from this was the treattnetit c 
our countryman, captain Perry ! A genius whos 
Remembrance must mak^ this nation both fv(m 
and ashamed. His perforniances are sufficient t 
give credit to the works above-mentione3, whic 
before appeared fabulous. But what was his n 
ward for projecting the junction of the Don i 
the Volga? For creating an artificial tide, an 
floating or laying dry the largest vessels in ^ fti 
hours? But rather let me ask, what was 1 n 
Ward for that national work at home, the stoppi 
Daggenham breach ? I am sorry to answer, tha 
he was persecuted and suffered to starve, for th 
debts he had contracted in accomplishing an un 
dertaking so essential to the commerce of t\ 
kingdom, and the existence of its metropolis. 

I hope our men of fortune will make more gene 
rous returns to those who administer so Essentially 
to their pleasures : and I would have them distin 
guish between those dull mechanical rogues, whod 
thoughts never wander beyond the sphere of gain 
and the generous spirit who is warmed by his pro 
fession, and who thinks himself paid by the exqui 
site scehery which his raptured imagination ha 
produced. And when the baleful cypress il 
alone of all his various plantations accompany ni 
to the grave, let bis munificent patron, in the i s 
conspicuous part of his gardens erect a temple U 
his memory, and inscribe it with propriety afl( 
truth, Genio Loci. 
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Most people complain -of fortune; fliw of natbrei 
and the kinder they may think the latter bat \m 
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to them, the more they murmur at what they call 
the injustice of tiic former. 

. Why have not I the riches^ the rank^ the power of 
sacb and such ? is the common expostulation with 
hrtnne : but Why have not I the merits the talents, 
the wit, or the beauty of such and such others? is a 
reproach rarely or never made to nature. 

The truth is, that nature, seliom profiise, and 
seldom niggardly, has distributed her gifts more 
equally than she is generally suppased to have 
done. Education and situation make the great 
difference. Culture improves, and occasions elicit 
natural talents. I make no doubt but that there 
are potentially (if I may use thcit pedantic word) 
many Bacons, Locks, Ne^vtons, Caesars, Crom wells, 
and Marl boroughs, at the plough-tail, behind coun- 
ters, and, perhaps, even among the nobility ; but 
the soil must be cultivated, and the seasons favour-* 
able, for the fruit to have all its spirit and fla* 
tour. 

If sometimes our common parent has been a little 

partial, and not kept the scales quite even ; if one 

preponderates too much, we throw into the lighter a 

counterpoise of vanity whicii never fails to set 

right. Hence it happens that hardly any one 

an would, without reserve, and in every particular, 

innge with any other. 
Though all are thus satisfied with the dispensa- 

ions of nature, how few listen to her voice I How 

ew follow her as a guide ! In vain she points out 

(» us the plain and direct way to truth ; vanity, 

^cy, affectation, and fashion assume her shape, 
J nd wind us through fairy-ground to folly and 

rror. 

These deviations from nature are often attended 

I by serious consequences, and always by ridiculous 

; for there is nothing truer than the trite ob«. 
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s^rvati6n,* 'that people are never ridiculous f 
irig what they really are, but for affecting whi 
really are not.' Affectation is the only source, i 
the same time, the only justifiable object of ri< 
No man whatsoever, be his pretensions wha 
will, has a natural right to be ridiculous; ii 
acquired right, and; not to be acquired withou 
industry: which perhaps is the reason why so 
people are so jealous and tenacious' of it. 

Even some people's vices are not their ow 
affected and adopted (though at the same tin 
enjoyed) in hopes of shining in those fashi 
societies, T^here the reputation of certain vice 
lustre. In these cases, the execution is com 
as aukward, as the design is absurd ; and th< 
cule equals the guilt. 

This calls to my mind a thing that really hap 
not many years ago. A young fellow of som 
and fortune, just let loosfe from the universii 
solved, in order to make a figure in the wo 
assume the shining character of, what he ca 
rake. Byway of learning the rudiments of 
tendbd profession, he frequented the theatres, 
he was often drunk, and always noisy/ Beii 
night at the representation of that most ; 
play, the Libertine destraj/cd, he was so ch 
with the profligacy of the hero of the 
that, to the edification of the audience, he 
many oaths that he would be the Liberti 
stroytd. A discreet friend of his, who sat b^ 
kindly represented to him, that to be the L\ 
was a laudable design, which he greatly ap] 
of; but that to be the Libertine destroyed, s 
to him an unnecessary part of his plan, and 
rash. He persisted, however, in his first reso 
and insisted upon being the Libertine, and des 
Prdbably he was so ; at least the presumptio 
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:. There are, I am persuaded, so many 
iijs nature, that for my own part I wguUl 

greater stip towards the reformation of 
or the next twenty. years, than that people 
ve no vices but iheir oivn, 
ockhead who afiects wisdom because na- 
ivcn him dulness, beromcs ridiculous only 
(opted character ; whereas he might have 

unobserved in his native mud, or perhaps 
*ossed deeds, collected shells, and studied 
or logic, with some success, 
ining coxcomb aims at all, and decides fi- 
n every thiqg, because nature has given him 

The degree of parts and animal spirits, 

to constitute that character, if properly 
night have made him useful in many parts 
>ut his affectation and presumption make 
ss in most, and ridiculous in all. 
>tuagenary fine gei^tieman might probably, 
long ex^perience and knowledge of the 
i esteemed and respected in the several 
of domestic life, which at his age nature 
\ ix>, him: but he will most ridiculously 
he rotten thread of his former gallantries. 
^s, languishes, ogles, as he did atfive-and- 
and modestly intimates that he is not with- 
in fortune ; which bonne fortune at last ap- 
be the prostitute he had long kept (not to 

whom he marries and owns, because the 
was so fond oflum, and so desirous tobefnade 
woman, 

!]|agenary widow remembers that she was 
5, but forgets that it was thirty years ago, 
ks heiself so, or at least, very likeable still, 
lonable aflectations of her youth and beauty, 
i^bty co^itinue, increase evdn with her 
id are doubly exerted^ in hopes of conceal* 
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ing the number.- All the gaudy glittering parts ti 
dress, which rather degraded than adorned 1 
beauty in its bloom, now expose to the highest 
justest ridicule her shrivelled or her overgrown car- 
case. She totters or sweats under the load of hei 
jewels, embroideries and brocades, which, like m 
many Egyptian hieroglyphics, serve only to authen 
tirate the venerable antiquity of her august mum 
my. Her eyes dimly twinkle tenderness, er lee; 
desire : their language, however inelegant, is intel 
ligible; and the half-pay captain understands it 
He addresses his vows to her vanity, which assure 
her they are sincere. She pities him, and prefel 
him to credit, decency, and every social duty, 
tenderly prefers her (though not without some ] 
tation) to a jail. 

Self-love, kept within due bounds, is a natu 
and useful sentiment. It is, in truth, sociaT^love tm 
as Mr. Pope has very justly observed : it is the i 
of many good actions, and of no ridiculous i 
But selNflattery is only the ape or caricaturaof i 
love, and resembles it no more than is ab» :« 
necessary to heighten the ridicule. • Like c 
flattery, it is the most profusely bestowed and ffiw 
dily swallowed, where it is the least deserved, 
will conclude this subject with the substatice -of 
fable of the ingenious Monsieur De la Motte^ whi 
seems not unapplicable to it. 

Jupiter made a lottery in heaven, in which moi 
talsy as well as gods, were allowed to have tick 
The prize was wisdom ; and Minerva got it. 1 
mortals murmured, and accused the gods of toe 
play. Jupiter, to wipe of this aspersion, decbr 
another lottery, for mortals singly and exclusive 
of the gods. The prize was folly. They got 
and shared it among themselves. AH were s 
fied. The loss of Wisdom was neither rcj 
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beied ; Folly supplied its. place, and 
nmo nad the largest share of it, thought thein* 
the wisest. 
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Fmt wtediam noctem cum somnia vera. Hot* 

. Fitz-Adam.. 

^G the many visions related by your prede^ 

rs and contemporaries, the writers of period i- 

Sy I remember few but what have been in 

oriental style and character. For my own part 

n neither Dervise nor Brachman, but a poet ai>d 

t christian, though given now and then to be a 

keatherdsh in my expressions: and as I appre- 

(a that no one set of people will claim the sole 

perty and privilege of dreaming to themselves, 

;e I am apt to nod as well as my betters, I beg 

t the following dream may find a place in your 

^ned myself to be walking on a road : it 

wide and well beaten. An elderly gentlemen, 

whom I joined company, informed me it was 

I to ParnUssus, and very obligingly offered 

I services. The fii-st groupe of figures which 

cfed my attention were pale and thin with 

jy» They were shaking ivory letters in a hat, 

I then throwing them on tlie ground. I supposed 

'hey were performing some mystery of the Ca- 

; but on my nearer approach, learnt that they 

the editors and commentators of the ancient 

; and that this was only a scheme of assisting 

cture. 

ing now startkd with a great noise^ I turned 
^9^ xxTu;* I 
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suddenly aboui> and perceived j^kt behind me a^ 
of Lyric poets^ with one or two DithynuBbicih 
Their conversation was so little connected^ 'Md 
their motions so irregular^ that I concluded them to 
be drunk ; and apprehensive of mischief in so iun< 
ous a company^ quickened my pace. 

The road now winded through the most beantSfnl 
fields, whose very bushes were all in bloom, and ia- 
termingbd with shrubs, that af)brded tl^e mcMt 
agreeable scents. The wild notes of the birds^joiB- 
iiig with the tinkling of numerous rills that gushed 
from natural or artificial locks, or with a deeper 
echo of some larger flood that fell at a distance^ 
made a concert that charmed me. A party wtn 
here entertaining themselves with the gaiety of tiia 
situation : they had stepped out of the road to m^ 
ther flowers ; and were so delighted with wandenog 
about the meadows, that they seenjed entiFely ta 
have forgot their journey. They appeared tonire 
been educated in Italy ; their hair was curled and 
powdered, their linen laced, and their habits 80.o^ 
vered with fringeandembroidery, that itwasah 
impossible to discover any cloth. I was «o mi 
in raptures with their company, and with tha I 
tics of this romantic scene, that I would rs 
stopped there myself,' and proceeded no fartuer; 
but my guide hinted to me that the place was m- 
cliaiited, and pressed me to go forwards. 

I could not help laughing to see next a great croidL 
of 'Bom bast ics: a set of fat, pursy feilows, so asthna^ 
tie, that they could hardly move, and yet were eter- 
naHy straining and attempting to run races; as weia 
several dwarfs in enormous jack-boots, to overtaln 
« -two horsemen (who rode very swift at a distance^ 
and were said to be Milton and Shakspeare) bat 
tumbled at every four or hve stcps^ to the great di» 
version of the spectators. 
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A thK)pr-of mbdierK 'Latin poets had haheil : anri 

tgnnff lost their liay, were inauiring it of a man 

irtb carried a phrase-biook; ana a (tiadus ad Par- 

nhfltiin in his haiid ; and seemed always to be in a 

terrible uncertainty, when the authority of their 

filde either failed or deceived them. 

They were tbilowed by some very gonfre) sliep- 

dsi who wore red stockings and large shoulder- 

ts, fltitteriitg to the breath of the zephyrs. Crooks, 

iilgwithtinsel,wereintheir handstand einbroi« 

lerea pocfches dangling at their sides. Th^^y talked 

iBiieh about their tiocks and Amaryllis ; but I saw 

her the one nor the other ; and was surprized, 

ome of them pretended to music, to hear an air 

Di the Italian opera played upon the bag-pipe. The 

Gleness of their aspects served to render more 
iidable> by the contrast, the countenances of 
If company that now overtook me. It was a legion 
of critics. They were very liberal of their censures 
iqion every one that passed, especially if he made a 
toferable figure. Diction, Haumony and Taste 
^ r the general terms, which they threw out with 
vehemence. They frowned on me as 1 passed : 
looks discovering my fear, the? alarm was given ; 
■d at the very first sound of their catralls, terrified 
Jie ladt degree, I pulled my guide by the coat, 

ook to my heels. 

«ve at last arrived at the foot of the mountain. 

e was an inconceivable crowd, who, not being 

tied at the entrance, were endeavouring to 

rl op the sides : but as the precipice was very 

> they continually tumbled back again. There 

>iit one way of access, which was so extremely 

ow, that it was almost impossible for two per- 

to go abreast, without one justling against the 

r. The gates were opened and shut by three 

&ble- virgins^ Genivs> Good Sense^ and Gooi> 

12 
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Education. They examiaed all tbat pafissed. S^ 
few, however, pushed forward by a vast crowa 
friends, forced their way in ; but had generally 
niortification of being brought back again^ «i 
turned out by the centinels. 

By the interest of my guide we were penn 
visit what part of Parnassus we pleased ; ana jikV' 
ing mounted the hill, we entered a large |g 
and were soon lost in the paths of a very imxaku 
grove. It was in some places so exceedingly d i 
that we had great difficulty to find our way i 
This Labyrinth of allegory, as it was caL 
W'as held by the ancients in a kind of tniperatiti 
reverence. The gloom of it was oflen ao g 
that we were ready lo tumble at every atep ; \ 
wherever the shade was softened by a twilight. 
ficient for us just to discover our way, there i 
^something very delightful, as well as venerable, 
the scene. 

In other parts of the garden we saw beds of 
most beautiful flowers, and a great number of '. f* 
treej ; but not a single Fruit-tree. Among 
shrubs, in many rivulets of different bread tfa« ; 
depth, ran the Heliconian stream. The lesser rii 
on account of the vast multitude of people continir 
ally dabbling in them, were very muddy ; but 
fountain-head, though extremely deep, was as cIch 
as crystal. The water had sometimes this pecu 
quality, that wnoever looked into it, saw ills oi 
face reflected with great beauty, though nevei 
Reformed ; insomuch tiiat several were known « 
pine away there, in a violent affection for their o\ 
persons. At the end of the garden were sevi 
courts of judicature, where causes w^ere then h 
ing. The lesser court, which was that of critici 
ii^ prodigiously crowded : for (as we observed a. 
terwards) all thp.se who bad lost their a 
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lefendlant in tbe principal court, tnmcfl in 
and became plaintifTs in tiieir turn, on pre- 
>f little trespasses. In the principal court 
rtions were brought on the statute of niaini- 
liefly by the ancients, and somt» celelinitfd 
iSy aeainst their editors and ani-ndcrs, and 
s and wrongs against their interpretrr* :iiid 
ntators. Not a few indictments wen; brought 
ty larceny, and those chiefly by the Roman 
zainst the modern Latin ones. 
rar from these was the stable, or fatrie of hi* 
majesty. I was greatly surprized to see more 
le Pegasus. The grooms were just then go- 
v^ater them, which gave me an opportunity 
ng more particular notice. 
first was the Epic Pegasus. It was a very 
rge horse, had been taught the manege, and 
with great statelinoss. The Pindaric was 
ly one who had wing;?: his motions were irre - 
sudden, and unequal. The EKrgiac was 9 
^, exceedingly delicate in its shape, and mu' h. 
r than any of the rest, particularly thaa 
r steed, which foamed and pulled with such' 
re, that it was with great difficulty the rider 
im in. As I attempted to stroak him, he 
d ■ his ears back, and struck out his heels 
treat vehemence, and made me cautious of 
myself in the way of the Satiric Pegasus for 
re. 'The Epigrammatic was a little pert 
, which every six or seven paces kicked up, 
wy much resembled the former, size only 
ted. Besides these, there were several others, 
, did tiot properly belong to Apollo's stud, 
rhich were employed in many useful, but 
ouS offices, as subservient to the rest. 
ras impossible to pass by the stabled withoft 
ig KNDif' inquii^y after th« original Pegasus, so 

I 3 
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much celebrated^ and thr sire from Tvliom s 
last-mentioned drew their pedigree. A soui 
ing fellow of a critic, whose province it was to 
him, informed me with great expressions of s< 
* That the old horse was really quite worE 
having been rode through all sorts of roads, 
sorts of errands : for that there was scarce a \ 
living or dead, or even a boy who bad be< 
years at school, but had been upon him, eithe 
leave or without: that he had long ago lost his 
broke his knees, and slipped his shoulder ; an 
therefore Apollo, in pity to the poor l^ast, 
prevent such barbarity for the future, iiad o 
an edict to be fixed on the door of the stabh 
no persoQ or persons within his realms shoi 
the future ride or drive him, without firs 
ducing his proper licence and qualification.' 
At length we arrived at the highest part 
mountain, where the Temple was situated, 
a large building of marble, of one colour, anc 
all in the same order. The statues and bas- 
which adorned it, represented some well-know 
of poetic History. The whole appeared at 
solid and elegant, without that profusion of d 
lions, which fixes the eye to parts. The ins 
the hall was painted witn several subjects tak 
of the Iliad, the ^neid, and Paradise Lost, 
of the Iliad had the passions and manners sti 
characterized, with £^reat simplicity of colourii 
the hand of Raphael. The beautiful tints am 
ness of the Venetian school corresponded wi 
genius of Virgil . The Paradise Lost, as partak 
the fme colouring of the one, and of the force 
other, with something more expressive in th 
guage and images, greatly resembled the st 
Rubens ; while some of its more horrid see 
^Oibattled or tortured demons recalled to my 
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be topper end of the hall Apollo was seated on 
magnificeiit throne of folios richly gilt, ana 
irrDunded by a great numbrrr of poets botb 
I and modem. Before him ftamed an a1tar,» 
a priestess of a very sleepy countenance coi>» 
y sopptied with the foel of snch productions, 

thje daily sacrifice which dllness is con- 
Bering to the president c^ literature. 

; now at leisure to consider the place more 
rely> Isaw inscribed on several pillars, names 
at repute in both the past and present age. 
indeed of the latter, though but lately en- 
> were nearly worn out ; while others of au 
late, increased in clearness the longer they 

and by being more attentively viewed, aug- 
1 their force, as the former became fainter. 
icular part of the temple was assigned for the 
•ns of those persons, who adding to their 
1 ik in life, a merit which might have fli»-> 
Ilea them without the advantages of birth, 
I double right to have their names preserved 
jf, among the monuments of so august aa 
• 

5 ¥i€w of so many objects, capable of in- 

(he most insensible wich emulation, I found 

kwiched with an ambition which little be- 

i, and could not help inquiring what me- 

3uld pursue to attain such an honour. But 

A was deeply meditating upon the project, 

lis enough to hope sharing to myself some 

ire corner in the temple, a sudden noiso 

I , and I found every thing to have been 
f i effect of my imagmatioxu 
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To Mr. FiTzi-ADAir, 

Black-boy allsi 
Sir, April 28. 

I AM one of that numerous tribe of ittert, who 
ybu lately observed) live the' Lord knows how. 11 
not the honour to be known' to you'eveh io pei 
for I seldom go abroad : but you seem' by ] 
writings, to be of a compassionate turn ; and tli 
fi>re I take the liberty to put niyself under* i 
protection. 

I am the son of an honest t'ra'desnifan in Ch 
side, and was born in a house that has descends 
the family, from father t© son, through several 
derations. I had my education at a grnm 
i^hool in London, riot far from the street ^ 
iny father lived," and where he used fre<jiiei!t 
call as he passed by, to remind my master tha 
hoped r should soon go ifito Greek: I vcril} 
lievQ the good man persuaded himself, that w 
^ver this happened, it would give hiiii a flgur 
tlie eyes of the evening club. 

When I was about sixteen years old, rtiy ft 
observed to me one day, as' I was sittitig wkh 
ivi the little back shop, that it was lio^ higli 
for me to determine what scheme of life to put 
and though I knew that my grandfather a littli 
fore his death, had expressed his desire of bfii 
thk settled in the old tradie, where he said I sfc 
be sure of good will, yet I are^wered my t 
without hesitation, that since he gave me lea^ 
chttse for myself, I was iaclined to ftudy ph 
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,wfao was in raptures at bearing ine make 
1 learned profession, went that very day, 
d over the matter with an old friend of 
esham-CoHege ; and the result of their 
3 was^ that I should be sent to study 

celel>rjUed doctor Herman Boerhaavc. 
3ped very decently upon the occasion, and 
Few days arrived safely at Leyden, where 
y lime in reading the best books on the 
nd in a constant attendance on my mas- 
xresy who expressed himself so pleased 
indefBtigable application, as to tell mc at 
lat I should be an honour to the profession* 

sorry to tell you, Mr. Fitz-Adain, that 
nding this great man's remarkable saga- 
lew nothing of destiny ; for since my re- 
ngland, I have lived seven years in Lou* 
stinguished in a narrow court, without 
tuntty of doing either good or hurt in my 
And what mast mortifies me is, to see twa 
r my fellow-students, who were esteemed 

fellows at the doctor's, lolling at their 
arm chariots upon springs, while I am 
walk humbly through the dirt, in a 
*e coat and darned stockings, a decayed 

g, a brass-hilted sword by my side, and 
irely void of shape and colour under my 
ch I assure you I do not carry there for 

nor for fear of damaging niy wig, but 
it to those who pass by, that I sm a phy- 
Tou may wonder perhaps at hearing no* 
my father ; but alas ! the good man had 
*rtune to die insolvent soon after my 

1 I had no friend to apply to for as* 

y, as I walked through a narrow passage 
aartinVlane, I saw a growd of people ga* 



thercH together, and, irf'the midst of th^ 
fat wotnari upon the ground, in a fit 
brought her to herself; and as I was ( 
.her home, she kindly asked me to difte^ 
found, upon entering her door, thsftshe k( 
house ; and, as I' was goin^ av^^ay afte 
meal, she gave me a general invitation, 
for the good office I had done her, to st 
taste h6r mutton, whenever I came tha 
wag by no means backward to accept the 
trtok frequent opportunities of visiting n 
But alas ! those days of plenty were s 
for k happened unfortunately, not long 
her favourite daughter died under my 
time when I assured the mother that she 
oiit of danger. The manner in which sh 
me upon this occasion, made it clear th 
©hce more return to a course of fasting. 

As i wa^ musing' one morning, in a m 
4B61ate mood, with my leg in my land 
while she darned one of my stockings, it 
triy head to' collect from various books 
with my own experience and observati 
and wholesome rules on the subject of 
then publish them in' a neat pocket vok 
was always well inclined to do good to 
however ungratefully it' used Me. I d 
Fitz-Adara, you will hardly forbear smilir 
a^ man, who was almost starved^ talk i 
compiling observations on diet. The 
had finished my volume I ran with it to a 
bookseller, hear the mansion-house; h( 
iset down to dinner; but upon' hearing 
Was a geiitlemau in the shop, with a lai 
of papers in his coat-pocket, he court 
vTted me into the parlour, arid desired ni 
iiedid» ' Asjsoon as the cloth was take 
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ijDj mfinascript, a^d.the bookseHerput on 

pectacles ; but to my no small mortification^ 

' l^ii^ his eye over the title-page he look- 

ly upon me for near a minute, in a kind 

W)i at which I could not account for, ^ud 

brQjce out in the following manner — ' My 

•ir! you are come to the very worst place in 

^d for the sale of such a . performance a» 

^^^f you jnigbt as soon expect the court of 

id's p^rmissipn to dedicate to them the life 

^Cornaro,as to think of preaching upon t^e 

of lean and sqUow abstinence between the 

Exchange and Temple-Bar.' lie added, in- 

io a milder tone, that he was acquainted with 

West man of the trade, who lived near Soho, 

wio. would probably venture to print for me 

1 1 enable terms ; and that if I pleased^ be 

^ ecommend me to him by a letter ; which 

"> ; the violent agitation of my spirits) I re- 

■ 

^ d back to my lodging with a very heavy 

and withthe most gloomy prospect before 

Bves, put my favoui-lte work into a hat-box> 

stands upon the hei^d of my bed, and there it 

ned ever since. 

^9w ine favour -I hare to beg of you, worthy sir> 

recommend jto the world, in one of your pa- 

mcb proposals. as I w^ill bring to you next 

V morning, or any dark evening this week^ for 

ng byrsubscription the result of my labori- 

airies, that I may be able to procure a de- 

iptenance. If 1 should fail in this attempt,, 

i are at so low an ebb, that I must submit,, 

safety of my person, to the confinement of. 

rieet, or p?iss the rest of my days, perhapSj^ 

the same roof with the unfortunate Tu&o^ 



I 
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i>ORE, whose tcingdom (I doubt) is not ^ 
xcorld. 

In the mean time, you will oblige me by p 
ing this account, that others may take warnu 
my sad example. That the idle vanity of 
when they read this story, may be restrained w^ 
proper bounds ; and young men not venture I 
gage in a learned profession without the asBiBV 
of a private fortune, or the interest of great iric 
Believe me, Mr. Fitz-Adam, it is much fBoret« 
purpose of a physician to have the couateMUie 
a man or woman of quality, than the sagacity € 
t>f a Boerhaave ; for let him have what shiare 
learning he pleases, if he has nothing better l0 
comtnend him to public favour, he must be 
tent to hunger and thirst in a garret up four \ 
«tair&. 

I am. Sir, 
(with ^U possible retped} 

ili€ mfarhmtkt 
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"Dapihutt suprcmi 



Grata Tcstudo Jeiis. ■ ■ fi^m. 

,If there be trutii in the common maxim, * 1 
He dese^^'es best of his country, who can la; 
blades of grass grow where only one grew o 
how truly commeHdable must it be (since it m 
great a merit to provide for the beasts of the 
to add to the sustenance of man ! and what p 
are due to the inventor of a new dish ' By i 
dish^ I do not m^an th« confounding^ faaibii 



thgaising of an old one ; I cannot give that nam« 

totfae French method of transposing the bodies of 

; serving np flesh in skins of fish, or the 

i of either .in a jelly ; nor yet to the English 

of macerating substances, and reducing all 

s to one uniform consistency and taste, which 

ifiDod housewife calls potting: iorl am of opinion, 

nniislhe fourteenth would not have given the 

^ I he promised for the invention of a sixth 

• of arcnitecture, to the man who should have 

fODOled together the other five. 

My meaning is, that as thro' neglect or caprice 

ft have lost some eatables which our ancestors 

M in high esteem, as the heron, the bittern, the 

ram;, and, I may add, the swan, it .should seem re** 

te, in the ordinary revolution of things, to re- 

t what has been laid aside, by the introduction 

8 e eatable which was not known to our prcde* 

ra. But though invention may claim the firsl 

great honour is due to the restorer of lost 

; wherefore, if the earth does not really furnish 

icientvariety of untasted animals,' I could wish 

gentlemen of leisure. and easy fortunes would 

piy themselves to recover the secret of fattening 

1 preparing for the table such creatures, as from 

» we do not at present know how to treat : and 

ttould think it would be a noble employment for 

\ lovers of antiquity, to study to restore those in- 

lible sources 4)f luxury, tlie salt-water stews of the 

ns. 

all the improvements in the modern kitchen, 

!fe are none can bear a comparison with the in* 

rtion of Turtle. We are indebted for this de- 

y, as well as for several others, to the geperou* 

tt and benevolent zeal of the West-Indians. 

profusion of luxury with which the Creolian in 

1 covers his boards is intended ^nly as a foil 
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to the more exquisite dainties of America, 
pride is to triumph in your neglect of the for 

.while he labours to serve you from the vasts 
which smokes under his face, and occasions h 
toil almost as intolerable, as that of his slaves i 
plantations. But he would die in the service k 
than see his guests, for want of a regular suppi} 

! a morsel of any food which had not crossed th< 
lantic ocean. 

Though it was never my fortune to be regaled 
the true Creolian politeness, and thougli I ca 
compliment my countrymen on their endeavor 
imitate it, I shall here give my readers a most i 
ful account of the only turtle feast I ever hac 
honour to be present at. 

Towards the latter end of last summer, I c 
upon a friend in the city, who, though no A 

. Indian, is a great importer of turtle for his owr 
ing. Upon my entrance at the great gates, my 
were caught with the shells of* that animal, w 
were disposed in great order along the walls ; 
stoptso long in astonishment at their size and ] 
ber, that I did not perceive my friend's appn 
who had traversed the court to receive me. ] 
ever, I could find he was not displeased to se 
attention so deeply engaged upon the trophi 
his luxury. Come, says he, it you loVe turtle 
shew you a sight; and bidding me follow hin 

^ opened a door, and discovered six turtles swimi 
about in a vast cistern, round which there '. 
twelve large legs of mutton, which he told me 
just two days provision for the turtles ; for 
each of them consumed a leg of mutton every 
He then carried me into the house, and she' 
me some blankets of a particular sort. These, 
he, are what the turtle lie in o'nights: Thiey 

. particularly adapted to this use; I bav« establisi 
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cturc of them in the West-Indies. But ' 
ou are curious in these matters, continued 
shew you some more of my inventions. Ira* 
;Iy he unlocked a drawer, and produced as 
iine saws, chizels, and instruments of diiler- 
trivances, as would have made a figure in 
aratus of an anatomist. One was destined 
a rih ; another to scrape the callipash ; the' 
) disjoint the vertebne of the l)ack-l>one ; 
any others, for purposes which I could not 
)er. The next scene of wonder was the 
, in which was an oven, that had been re- 
th a mouth of a most uncommon capacity, 
lose for the reception of an enormous turtle, 
vas to be drest that very day, and which my 
nsistcd I should stay to partake of. 1 would 
jave been excused; but he would not be de- 
jroposing a particular pleasure in entertain- 
tiew beginner, and assuring me, that if I 
not happen to like it^ I need not fear the 

something to make out a dinner; for that 
i, though she knew it would give him th« 
; pleasure in the world, could never be pre- 
in to taste a single morsel of turtle. He then 
me to the fish, whicii was to be the feast of 
\ and bid me observe, that though it had been 
wo full twenty hours . it was still alive. This 
leed a melancholy truth : for I could plainly 
! a tremulous motion almost continually agi- 
it, with, now and then, more distinguishable 
ings. While I was examining these faint in- 
ns of sensibility, a jolly negro wench, obs.erv- 
!, came up with a handful of salt, which she 
led all over the creature. This instantly pro- 
such violent convulsions, that 1 was no longer 

look upon a scene of so much horrof, ancj; 
Jering out of the kitchen. My friend «»•' 

K 2 
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dearoured to satisfy me, by saying that this head and 
heart had been cut in pieces twenty hours before; 
and that the whole was that instant to be plun^^d 
in boiling water: but it required some reflection, 
and more, or perhaps less philosophy than I am 
master of, to reconcile such appearances to human 
feeliugs. I endeavoured to turn the discourse, by 
asking what news ? He answered^ ' There is a fleet 
arrived from the West-Indies.' He then shook his 
head, and looked serious ; and after a suspenccj 
which gave room for melancholy apprehensions, la- 
mented that they had been very unfortunate the last 
voyage, and lost the greatest part of their cargo ol 
turtles. He proceeded to inform me of the varioat 
methods which had been tried for bringing over ti 
animal in a healthy state ; for that the common 
way had been found to waste the fat, which was the 
most estimable part ; and he spoke with great con- 
cern of the miscarriage of a vessel, framed like a 
well-boat, which had dashed them against each 
other, and killed them. He then entered upon an 
explanation of a project of his own, which being cot 
of my way, and much above my comprehenskn, 
took up the greatest part of the morning. Upon 
hearing the clock strike, he rung his bell, and asked 
if his turtle-cloaths were aired. While I was me- 
ditating on this new term, and, I confer, unable tn 
divine what it could mean, the servant brought in a 
coat and waistcoat, which my friend slipt on, and 
folding them round his body like a night-gown, de- 
clared, that though they then hung so loose aboa 
him, by that time he had spoke with the turtle^ h«i 
should stretch them as tight as a drum. 

Upon the first rap at the door, there entered % 
whole shoal of guests : for the turtle-eater ia a gr^ 
garious, I had almost said, a sociable animal ; andL 
thought it remarkable, that in so large a numbe(a 



[d not be one who was a whole minute 
the time: nay, the very cook was punc- 
the lady of the house appeared, on thia, 
iry day, the moment the dinner was 
)n the table. Upon her first entrance, 
d the shell to be removed from the upper 

table, declaring she could not bear the 
^ht of it so near her. It was immediately 
>r a couple of boiled chickens, to the great 
11 who sat in her neighbourhood, who fol- 
vith their eyes, inwardly lamenting that 
Id never taste one of the good bits. In 
they send their plates and solicit their 
3 plunderers, who were now in possessioa 
e shells, were sensible to no call hut that 
wn appetites, and till they had satisfied 
re was not one that would listen to any 
The eagerness, however, and dispatch of 
city having soon shrunk the choice pieces, 
'hsaredr to help their friends to the coarser 
thereby they cleared their way for the 
tcr other delicacies; boasting aloud all the 
at they had not sent one good bit to the 
of the table. 

the meat was all made away with, and nor 
nained but what adhered to the shell, our 

who duHng the whole time had tak^n 
lobody but himself, began to exercise h\$ 
listruments ; and amidst his efforts to pro* 
Aelf more, broke out in praise of the supe- 
3ur of tlie spinal marrow, which he waa 
ping himself to, and for the goodness of 
ic company had his word, 
uests having no^v drank up all the ffravy, 

►ed the shells quite clean, the cloth wa« 
mVf and the wine brought lipon the tabic, 
change produced nothing new in the con- 

k3 
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versation. - No hunters were ever more loud in 
posthumous fame of the hero of their sport, than < 
epicures in memory of the turtle. To give so 
little variety to the discourse, I asked if they \ 
never tried any other creature which might p 
sibly resemble this excellent food : and pi*opo 
the experiment of an alligator, whose scales seen 
to be intended by nature for the production 
green fat. I was stopt short in my reasoning b 
gentleman, who told me, that upon trial of the a 
gator, there had been found so strong a perfume in 
flesh, that the stomach nauseated, and could 
bear it ; and that this was o^ying to a ball of mu 
which is always discovered in the head of t 
animal. I had however the satisfaction to peccc 
that my question did me no discredit with thecf 
pany ; and before it broke up, I had no less tl 
twelve invitations to turtle for the ensuing somm 
Besides the honour herein designed me, I consi( 
tliese invitations as having more real value than 
many shares in any of the bubbles of the fa(Q< 
South-sea year ; and I make no doubt but that, 
the time they become due, they will be remarkal 
in Change-alley, lor as the gentleman at Whit 
have borrowe<l from thence the method of transfer 
the surplus dinners which they win at play, ii 
probable they will, in their turn, furnish a hint to t 
alley, where it will soon be as common to trftn 
shares in turtle, as in any other kind of stock. 
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jS/Ly correspondent of to-day will, I hope, forgi 
me, for so long delaying the publication of his 1 
ter.. All I can say to this gentlemaoj and to th' 



diofie jet^ra have Iain by me almost an equal 
eagth of time, is> that no partial! ty to any perfona-^ 
Bcti of my own, has occasioned any such dclay« 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam^ 
Sin, 
My highest ambition is to appear in- the cause ot 
le fair sex; nor would any thing flatter my vanity 
• much, as the honour of standings in this degcne* 
age> the single champion of those, whom al^ 
iDKind are bound to defend. No time seems 

e proper for this kind of gallantry ,.than the pre- 
It; now, when the graver sort of men are conti- 

y throwing out sarcastic hint^^ at least, if not 
en invectives, against their lovely country wo-, 
n ; and the younger and more sprightly are, from 
now not what cause, less forward than ever iit 
jir defence. Though my abilities are by na 
ans equal to my inclinations for their servicca 
e me leave to oiFer to you, and your polite 

ers, a few thoughts on this interesting subject. 
ihe malice of wits has, from time immempriaL 

ked these injured beauties with the charge of 
»y and inconstancy ; a chari;e, applicable in-*. 
ed to the frailty of human naj.ure in general, bul 
no means to be admitted to the particular pre« 

:e of the most amiable part of the species. His^ 

and experience inform us, that every different 

ry produces, a different race of people : the 

P ion of the inhabitants, as well as the com* 

ion, receives a colour from the clime in which 
?y are born. Yet the same sentiments do not 
rays spring from the same soil. Some strong^ 
rticnlarity of genius distinguishes every aera of a 

)Q. From hence arises what, in the language 
ihe polite world, we call fashion ; as variable- 
h regard to principles as dress,. It would be^ ij^ 



these ^ays^ as nDcommqn and ridiculous^ to 
the maxims of an old Englishtaan^ as to stn 
in a short cloak and trunk hose. The same 
tude of character takes place among the 
their conduct however, has been still consist 
irreproachable ; for they have always act 
the dictates of fashion. 

The matrons of ancient Eome> though as 

able for public spirit as those of Great 

were by no means so fond of public diversi 

appears from a hint which Horace has lefi 

they were with difficulty prevailed on even 

tipon holidays. In this> we may observe, th- 

ly differed from those Sabine dames/ fror 

tiiey derived there boasted extraction ; 

strongly did they think themselves bonne 

restrictions of Fashion, that they refusee 

tate thieir illustrious ancestors, in that* Very 

stance, to which their empire owed its orig 

We need not look back so far into anti* 

instances of this kind ; our own times m<' 

Supply us. Cruelty, if we may believe the 

the last century, was the reigning passion 

tyrants, to whom they devoted their heai 

labours, and their understandings. No ma 

sume, will cast such an imputation on th 

race of beauties : their influence is mor< 

their glory is of a more exalted nature J 

their characteristic. It would be a piece 

dence to assert, that they do not in ever 

excel their relentless great grandmothers! 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, is the peculiar perfectic 

lair contemporaries. To what then, but th< 

compassion of these gentle creatures, ca 

cribed a kind of miracle, a seeming chan 

"cpnstitution of nature ? Till poetry and 

are forgotten^ the miseries of love will b 



Authors of the highest repiUation have not 
d to assure us^ that the lovers of their days . 
y frequently forget to eat and drink ; nay, 
jy sometimes proceeded so far as to hang or 
themselves, for the sake of the cruel nympha 
Jored. Whence comes it then, that in aa 
which suicide is not unknown^ no instances 
be met with of this disinterested conduct? 
space of many years, I do not remember 
yne, and that one occasioned by the lady'$. 
less, not of heart, but of conscience. Matter 
therefore, proves the truth of my assertion ; 
dessess have laid aside the bloody disposition 
an idols; insomuch, that scarce any man 
las seen a lover's bier covered with cypresSji 
^ed> with so much as a willow garland. 
ire ingratitude not to acknowledge, to whom 
indebted for so great a blessing. The cel^ 
inventors of modern romance, together with 
icious writers of the stage, have the honour 

Lthe deliverers of their countrymen. So ati- 
ive they pleaded the public cause, that th« 
ire at last content to throw up the reins, ta 
unmeaning flattery, instead of tender sighs^ 
rnit innocent freedom, in the place of distant 
on. They have learnt to indulge their adk 
with frequent opportunities of gazing oa 
harms, and are grown too generous to conceal 
lem even the little failings of their tempers^ 
I this all : while the persuasive eloquence 
e gentlemen has found the way to soften the 
of the fair sex, they have animated the reso^ 
of others ; for by them are we instructed in 
noing art of modest assurance, and furnished 
le dernier resort of indiflbrence. 
i will not be surprized, sir, that I speak sq 
y on this subject, when you are infonned how 
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nreat a share of the public felicity (alh to my 
lad the fashionable polity of this kingdom co 
n.ued in the same situation^ in which it stoo 
hundred years ago, I had been, perhaps, the n 
unfortunate man in the world. No heart is a 
Rusceptible of tender' impressions thab mine, nc 
njy resolution strong enough to hold out against 
slightest attacks of a pair of bright eyes. L< 
weak as he is, has often made me his captive ; b 
c^n never be too lavish of my applause to those 
tierous beauties, who have been the authors of 
jiains : so far have they ever been from gloryinj 
their power, or insulting the miseries they occas 
cd, that they have constantly employed the n 
effectual methods to free me from their fetters, 
their indulgence it is, that I have arrived at the Q 
third year- of my life, without the inc^imbrance < 
ivife or legitiniate children ; that Icaii now look b 
with pleasure on the dfangers I have escaped, i 
fprward with comfbrt on the peace arid quiet 
up for my old age. This, sir, is my case ; gratir 
prompts me to publish the obligations I owe ; an 
hfg leave to take this opportunity of paying 
deot of honour, and at the same time of subscrib 
ixiysel^. 

Your constant reader, admirer^ 
And very humble serviani 
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JlIad the many wise philosophers of antiquity, ^ 
have so often and so justly compared the life 
man to a race, lived in the present times, they woi 
have seen the propriety of that simile greatly ; 
mcnted • ^^r i^ ^^ oFiRcrve the behaviour of ' 
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ite part of this nation. (that is, of all the nation) 
shall see that their whole lives are one continued 
B ; in which every one is endeavonring to dis- 
ce all behind him, and to overtake, or pass by, 
who. are before him; every one is flying from 
inferiors in pursuit of his superiors, vrhoHy from 
Q with equal alacrity. 

kVere not the consequences of this ridiculous 
de of the most destructive nature to the public, 
; scen^ would be really entertaining. Every 
desman is a merchant, every merchant is a geti* 
man, and every gentleman one of the noblesse, 
e are a nation of gentry, populus generosorian : 

have no such thing as common people among 
: between vanity and gin, the species is utterly 
rtroyed. The sons of our lowest mechanics, at- 
iring with the learning at charity-schools, the 
kdable ambition of becoming gentle-folks, despise 
fcir paternal occupations, and are all soliciting for 
e honourable employments of tide-waiterk and 
:cisemen. Their girls are all milliners, mantua- 

kers, or lady's women ; or presumptuously exer- 

se that genteel profession, which used to be pe- 

iliarly reserved for the well-educated daughters of 

eceased clergymen. Attorneys clerks and city 

rentices dress like cornets of dragochis, keep their 

listresses and their hunters, criticise at the play> 

nd toast at the tavern. The merchant leaves hia 

ounting house for St. James's ; and the country 

jentleman his own affairs for those of the public, by 

ffhich neither of them receives much benefit. Every 

commoner of distinction is impatient for a peer- 

^*^., and treads hard upon the heels of quality ia 

58S, equipage, and expences of every kind. .The 

lity,whocah aim no higher, plunge, themselves 

debt and dependence^ to preserve their raak ; 
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and are even there quickly overtake^i by their i 
mercifiil pursuers. 

The same foolish vanity, that thus prompts m 
imitate our superiors, induces us also to be, or p 
tend to be, their inseparable companions ; or, as 
phrase is, to keep the best company ; by which is alw. 
to be understood, such company as are much ab 
us in rank or fortune, and consequently despise i 
avoid us, in the same manner as we ourselves do * 
inferiors. By this ridiculous afiectation are all 
pleasures of social life, and all the advantage! 
friendly converse utterly destroyed. Wo chuse 
our companions for their wit and leaming, 
good humour or good sense, but for their powei 
conferring this imaginary dignity ; as if sreati 
was communicable, like the powers of &e 1 
stone > by friction, or by contact, like el< 
city. Every young gentleman is taught to 
lieve it is more eligible, and more honourable, 
destroy his time, his fortune, his morals, and 
understanding at a gaming-house with the best a 
pany, than to improve them all in the convenat 
of the most ingenious and entertaining of his eqiu 
and every self-conceited girl, in fashionable 
chuses rather to endure the affected silence ana 
fiolent head-ach of my lady duchess for a whole eT< 
ing, than to pass it in mirth and jollity with th< 
amiable of her acquaintance. For since it is p 
ble that some of my readers, who have not haa i 
honour of being admitted into the best i 
should imagine that amongst such there is ev«r ■ 
■best conversation, the most lively wit, the most pi 
found judgment, the most engagini^ afiability 
politeness ; it may be proper to inform them, 
this is by no means always the case ; but thatu 
quently in such company, little is said, and lei 
U^nd^ to; no disposition appears either to pi 
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to be pleased themselyes; but that in th« 
ill tbe before-mentioned agreeable qualifi- 
rards are introduced, endued with the con- 
owerof reducingail men's understandings^ 
3 their fortunes, to an equality. 
easant to observe bow this race, converted 
id of perpetual warfare, between the good 
ompanym this country, has subsisted for half 
f lajst past ; in which the former have been 
lly pursued by the latter, and fairly beaten 
i their resources for superior distinction ; 
numerable fashions in dress, and variety ef 

is; every one of wh ich they have been obliged 
lon^ as soon as occupied by their imperi- 
als. In vain have they armed themselves 
i and embroidery, and intrenched themselves 
and furbelows : in vain have they had re« 
> fall-bottomed perriwigs and toupees ; to 
ids, and low-heads, and no heads at all : 
IS bestowed riches on the competitors, and 
ave procured them equal finery. Hair has 
s genteelly on one side of Temple-bar, as on 
r, and hoops have grown to as prodigious a 
de in the foggy air of Cheapside, as in th« 
•gions of Grosvenor-square and Hill-street, 
as little success have operas, oratories, ri* 
and other expensive diversions been in- 
o exclude had company : tradesmen, by en- 
their prices, have found tickets for their 
id daughters, and by this means have been 
to insult the good company, their customers, at 
rn expence : and, like true conquerors, hav« 
the enemy to pay for their defeat. But this 
has iri some measure been obviated by 
Hence of the veiy best cSmpany, who, for this, 
ny other \^ise consideratioos, hav« usaally 
i paying them at all. 

XXVIll. Jb 
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For many years was this combat between tU 
good and bad company of this metropolis performed^ 
like the ancient tilts and tournaments, before hit. 
Majesty and the royal family, every Friday night 
in the drawing room at St. James's ; which nowapi 
pears, as it usually fares with the seat of war, dcjo- 
late and uninhabited, and totally deserted on both 
sides : except that on a twelfth-night the teJcon^Mii^ 
never fail to assemble, to commemorate annnally 
the victories they have there obtained. 

The jrood company being thus every where put tt 
flight,theythoughtproperat lastto retire to their owtf 
citadels ; that is, to form numerous and brilliant a»^ 
semblies at their own hotels, in which they ima^ 
gined, that they could neither be imitated, nor iiH 
truded on. But here again they were grievoqsllf 
mistaken ; for no sooner was the sig^nal given, bot 
every little lodging-house in town, of tw6 rooms and 
a closet on a floor, or rather of two closets and i 
cupboard, teemed with card-tables, and overflowed 
with company : and as making a crowd was thegreil 
pointhere principally aimed at,the3maner the honsei^ 
and the more indifferent the company, this poini 
was the more easily effected. Nor could intmsioo 
bet better guarded against than imitation; for by 
some means or other, either by the force of beauhf 
or of dress, of wealth or impudence, of folly enougil 
to lose great sums at play, or of knavery enough t6 
win 4heni, or of some such eminent or extraordinaiy 
qualifications, their plebeian enemies soon broke 
through the strongest of their barriers, and mingled 
in the thickest of their ranks, to the utter destine* 
tiori of all superiority and distinction. 

But though it must be owned that the afTaiis oT 
the ^ood company are now in a very bad situatioOy 
yet I would not have them despair, nor perpetually 
carry about the marks ef their defeat in their cooii^ 
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SO Visible in a mixture o ffierte and dejec* 
ley have still one asylum left to ^y Xb, 
ith all their advantages of birth and educa- 
surprising they should not long since have 
td ; but since they have not, I shall beg 
point it out ; and it is this: that they once 
ire to the long-deserted forts of true Bri- 
duer, their princely seats and magnificent 
I their several countries ; and there, arm* 
iselves with religion and virtue, hospitality 
•ity, civility and friendship, bid defiance to 
jertinent pursuers. And though I v^ ill nol 
[e that they shall not, even here, be followed 
and imitated by their inferiors, yet so averse 
ranks of people at present to this sort of 
nt, so totally disused from the exercise of 
ads of. arms, and so unwilling to return to 
will venture to promise^ it will be very long 
hey can be overtaken or attacked ; but that 
id here only, they may enjoy their favou- 
gularity unmolested, for half a century to 
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iTOured by a correspondent with the follow* 
s instructive piece, which he calls 

The Art of Happiness. 

od temper is one of the principal ingredi- 
happiness. This, it may be said, is the vvork 
ire, and must be born with us : and so in a 
asure it is ; yet sometimes it may be ac- 
oy art, and always improved by culture^ Al- 
very object that attracts our notice, has it^ 

L 2 
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bright and its ddrk side : he that habituates 
to look at the displeasing side, will sour his 
tion, and consequently impair his happiness 
he who constantly beholds it on the bright i 
sensibly meliorates his temper, and in cons 
©fit, improves his own happiness, and the hi 
of aU about him. 

Arachne and Melissa are two friend*; 1 
both of them women in years, and alike i 
fortune, education, and accomplishments. Th 
originally alike in temper too ; but by diffei 
nagement are grown the reverse of eacl 
Arachne has accustomed herself to look onl 
dark side of every object. If a new poem 
makes its appearance, with a thousand bri 
and but one or two blemishes, she slightl 
over the passages that should give her pTeasi 
dwells upon those only that fill her with 
If you shew her a very excellent portrait, s 
at some part of the drapery which has be 
lected, or to a hand or finger that has been 
finished. Her garden is a very beautiful o 
kept with great neatness and elegancy ; bu 
take a walk with her in it, she talks to voi 
thing but blights and storms, of snails and 
pillars, and how impossible it is to keep it f 
Jitter of fallinjg leaves and worm-casts. H 
down in one of her temples, to enjoy a de 
prospect, she observes to you, that then 
much wood or too little water; that the ds 
sunny or too gloomy ; that it is sultry, or 
and finishes with a long harangue upon the 
edness of our climate. When you retui 
her to the company, in hopes of a little c 
conversation, she casts a gloom over all, i 
ing you the history of her own bad heaiti 
some melancholy accident that has befallei 
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iter's children. Thus she insensibly sinks 
ipirits, and the spirits of all around her, 
t discovers, she knows not why, that her 
e grave. 

is the reverse of all this. By constantly 
ig herself to look only on the bright sido 
, she preserves a perpetual chcertuiness 
which by a kind of happy contagion, sho 
sdes to all about her. If any misfortune haa 
er, she considers it nii<;ht have been worse, 
lokful to Providence lor an escape. Siia 
solitude, as it gives her an o]}portunity 
g herself ; and in society, because she can 
ate the happiness she enjoys. She op* 
y man's virtues to his failings, and can 
3mething to cherish and applaud in 'the 
;t of her acquaintance. Si)eo|.e*is CNt^ry 
I a desire to be entertained or instructed, 
fore seldom misses what she looks for. 
h her, though it be but a heath or a 
and she will discover numberless beau<^ 
rved before, in the hills, the dales,^ 
, che brakes, and the variegated flower* 
nd poppies. She enjoys. every change of 
od of season, as bringing with it some- 
ealth or convenience. In conversation it 
ith her never to start a subject that leads- 
ing gloomy or disagreeable ; you there- 
hear her repeating her own grievances, 
her neighbours or (what is worst cf all) 
1 or imperfections. If any thing of thq 
I be mentioned in her hearing, she has. 
Idress to turn it into entertainment, by 
the most odious railing into a pleasant- 
Thus Melissa, like the bee, gathers ho-^ 
jvery.weed ;. while Arachne, like the spi- 
poison from the fairest flowers* The 

1-3 
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consequence is, that of two tempers, once very 
nearly allied, the one is for ever sour and dissatis' 
fied, the other always gay and cheerful ; the one 
spreads an universal gloom ; the other a contin 
sunshine. 

There is nothing more worthy of our attentioil 
than this art of happiness. In conversation, as well 
as life, happiness very often depends upon the 
slightest incidents. The taking notice of the bad- 
ness of the weather, a north-east wind, the approach 
of winter, or any trifling circumstance of the dis- 
agreeable kind, shall insensibly rob a whole corn- 
pany of its good humour, and fling every mem- 
ber of it into the vapours. If therefore we wonld 
be happy in ourselves, and are desirous of com- 
municating that happiness to all about us, these m- 
nutice of conversation ought carefully to be attend- 
ed to. The brightness of the sky, the lengtheniDf 
of the days, the increasing verdure of the spring 
the arrival of any little piece of good news, or what 
ever carries with it the most distant glimpse of joy 
shall frequently be the parent of asocial and happ] 
conversation. Good manners exact from ns 
regard to our company. The clown may repint 
the sunshine that ripens his harvest, because ni 
turnips are burnt up by it ; but the man of refine 
ment will extract pleasure from the thnnder-stom 
to which he is exposed, by remarking on the plent 
and refreshment which may be expected from sad 
a shower. 

Thus does good manners, as well as good sense 
direct us to look at every object on the bright side 
and by thus acting, we cherish and improve botl 
the one and the other. By this practice it is 
Melissa is become the wisest and best-bred wo 
living; and by this practice may every i 
woman arrive at that easy benevolence of len ^ 
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1 the world calls good -nature, and the scrip- 
rhariiy, whose natural and never-failing fruit 

PPINESS. 

:annot better conclude this paper than with 
>llowing ode, which I received from another 
spondent, and which seems to be written in the 
spirit of cheerfulness with the above essay : 

ODE TO MORNING. 

The sprigktfy messen<rer of day, 
To Heaven ascaiding tunes ihe Itn/, 

That wakes the blushing Morn : 
Cheer' d with th* inspiring notes, I ri.'ie, ' 
And hail the Pow'r, whose glad supplies 

Th' enlivened plains adorn» 

Far hence, retire, Night! thi/ praise. 
Majestic queen ! in nobler lays 

Already has been sung : 
When thine own spheres expire, thy name 
Secure from tme, shall rise in fame, 

Intmortalized by Young. 

See, while I speak, Aviio^A sheds 
Her early honours o*er the meads. 

The sprin^^ing Tallies smile; 
With cheerful haste, the village swain 
Henews the labours of the plain. 

And 7neets ik* accustomed toil. 

Day's monarch comes to bless the year / 
Wing'd Zephyrs wanton round his car. 

Along th* ceiliereal road; 
Plenty and Health attend his beams, 
Jhd Trcth, divvnely bright, proclaims 

The visit qftfte God. 
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Aw^d by the vietv, my soul revem 

The great First Cause, tliat hade the q)h 

In tuneful order move : 
yiiine is the sabk-mantled night, 
Unseen Almighty ! and the light 

The radiance qfthy love. 

Hark ! the awakened grove repays 
With melody the genial rays, 

And echo spreads the strain; 
The streams in grattful murmurs run, 
The hi eating Jlocks salute the sun. 

And music glads the plain. 

While nature thus lier charms displays. 
Let me enjoy the fragrarU breeze. 

That opening JioivWs diffuse ; 
Temp*rance and Innocence attend. 
These are your luiwUs, your influence lend. 

Associates of the Muse ! 

KioT, and Guilt, and wasting Cahs, 
And fell Revenge, and black Despair, 

Avoid the morning's light ; 
Nor beams the sun, nor blooms the rose 
Their r est I ess passions to compose. 

Who Virtue's dictates slight. 

Along the mead, and in the •wood. 
And on the margin of t/te flood, 

The Goddess walks confest ; 
She gives the landscape pow'r to charm^ 
The Sun his genial heat, to wartfi 

The wise and generous breast, 

Happy the man ! whose tranquil mind 
Sees nature in her changes kind, 
Jr*^ pleased the wliole surveys; 
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For him the morit benignly smiles, 
'And eveninz sfiades reward the toils 
That measure out his days. 

The varying year may shift the scene. 
The sounding tempest laah the main, 

And HeavWs own thunders roll ,' 
Calmly he views the bursting storm. 
Tempests nor thunder can deform 

The morning of his soul. 



C.B. 
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^uis novus hie nostris successit sedibus hospes f 
^uem sese ore fcrens ? Virg. 

THOUGH I profess myself a zealous advocate 
modern fashion, and have countenanced some 
ts boldest innovations, vet I cannot but recall 
approbation, when I see it making some very 
^lar and unjustifiable sallies, in opposition to 
policy and reasons of state. In testimony of 
perfect quietism I have hitherto pbserved in this 
ect, I defy any one to convict me of having 
•ed one syllable in praise of the good roast beef 
Id England, since the conspiracy set on foot 
the Creolian epicures totally to banish it our 
d. On the other hand, it is well known I have 
I latelypresent at a turtle feast in person, and have 
is very hour several more engasfemenfs upon 
Hands. I have acquiesced likewise with s^reat 
sadden revolutions in dress, as well as taste : 
resubmitted, in opposition to the clamours of a 
*rous party, to dismantling the intrenchmenta 
3 hoop^ on a tacit promise from my fair coun- 
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trywomen (in compliance to the applicat 
young men) that they would leave th 
the leg at least as visible as before. I hav 
objection to their wearing the cardinal, 
be a habit of popish etymology, and was, J 
first invented to hide the sluttishness < 
dishabille. Nay, 1 have even connived a 
portation of rouge, upon serious convicti 
fine woman has an incontestible right t 
tress of her own complexion; neither d 
that we have any pretence to subject her 
cessity of telling us on the morrow, the 
she was underengagement tokeepthe nig 
a grievance, which through the extreme 
of her natural complexion, could no oth 
remedied. 

My absolute compliance in so many im] 
stances, will I hope secure me from any i 
of prejudice against the dominion of fashi 
I am at last under the necessity of oppoi 
has introduced under its sanction, one o 
dangerous and impolitic customs that wa 
mitted into a commonwealth, which is tl 
ral and unconstitutional practice of 
1 lOM. The evil tendency of this practi 
such unanswerable arguments to evince, 
not will banish it our island, and send it h 
confines of Circassia, from whence onecoi 
suspect a lady of quality would have been 
as to have imported it, 

I must first premise, which is not gr< 
credit, that it is of Turkish extraction 
speak as a man) I profess I dread lest it 
a .means of introducing, in these opera 
more alarming*practicesof the seraglio. 

It seems likewise, by the by, to strike 
lief of absolute predestination ; for (as a 2 
vinist gravely remarked) is it not very | 
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a young lady to attempt securing not above 
spots in her face, when perhaps it is «/«o- 
crecd she shall have two hundred, or none 

my first argument. The world, in gene- 
I pay no regard to what the author ot the 

letters asserts to the contrary) is certainly 
rer-peopled ; and the proofs of it in this me- 
, we cannot but visibly remark, in the con- 
)onr of builders, masons, &c. to fit up ha- 
» for the increasing supernumeraries. This 
aience had in a great measure been hitherto 
?d,by the proper number of people who were 
moved by the small-pox in the natural way ; 
east, in seven dying, to the great ease and 
ence of the survivors; whereas since* iNO- 
N has prevailed, all hopes of thinning our 
hat way are entirely at an end ; not above 
tree hundred being taken off, to the great in- 
nce of society. So that, unless we should 
' have a war upon the continent, we shall be 
zr of being eaten up with farr^ine at home, 
the multiplicity of our people, whom we 
:en this unnatural method of keeping alive, 
econd argument was suggested to me by a 
rthy country gentleman of my acquaintance, 
[ met this morning taking some fresh air in 
k. I accosted him with the free imperti- 
f a friend at the first interview. * What 
you to town, Sir !' ^ My wife, sir, (says he, m 
melancholy tone) my wife. It had pleased 
e first four years of our marriage, to live 
ily in the country, and to emploj'^ herself in 
father table, visiting her neighbours, or at-i 
her nursery : and if ever a wish broke out 
3 diversions of the town, it was easily 80oth« 

1 again^ by my saying, with acptnta of ten* 
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ilerness. My dear, we would certainly see : 
this spring, but my last letters tell me, the 
pox is very much there. But no sooner ha 
heard the fatal success of inoculation, tha 
insisted on the trial of it; has succeeded; 
having baffled my old valuable argument to ke( 
in the country, has hurried me to town, and h 
most industriously making up her four years 1 
time at the abbey, by entering with the mos 
rageous spirit into every party of pleasure sh 
possibly partake of.' 

The inference I would make from my fr 
story, is, not that the nation is deprived hert 
a convenient bugbear to confine ladies to the 
try ; an abuse, I would by no means counteni 
but to shew only to our sagacious politicians, 
are searching for more important reasons, thi 
undoubtedly owing to the increase of isocvLi 
together with the number of convenient turn 
that so many of our worthy country gentlemen 
evacuated their hospitable seats, and roll awa) 
safety and tranquillity to town, to the great di 
tion of country neighbourhood, and the insi 
ble incumbrance of all public places in this i 
polis. 

Another ill consequence of this practice J 
remarked more than once, in walking roun 
circle at Ranelagh. Beauties are naturally db 
to be a little insolent ; and a conscioasness 
perior charms, where the possession is con! 
to the party, is very apt to break out into lit! 
umphant airs and sallies of haughtiness to 
those of avowed inferiority in that respect. ] 
thkt air of defiance, so visible in the lo<^ i 
finest women, which in the last age was sol 
and corrected with some small traits of met 
au4 timidity ; while the unhappy group of 
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who bear about them those honourable 
which they ought to be revered^ can 
meet with a beauty who will drop them a- 
)r a beau who will lead them to their cha- 

r do I think it for the advantage of a com- 
:h to be overstocked with beauties. They 
tedly the most suitable furniture for pub- 
Tery proper objects to embellish au as- 
oom, and the prettiest points of view in 
; but it is believed by some, that your 
men, whose understandipgs are not per- 
f admiration, make the discreetest wives, 
lest mothers : so that to secure a constant 
•fit and ugly women to act in these neces- 
.cities, this modern invention for the pre- 
of pretty faces ought no doubt to be abo- 
ince, on a just computation, ten fine wo- 
annum (which we can never want in Eng- 
11 be sufficient to entertain the beau monde 
)le season, and compleatly furnish all the 
aces every night if properly dispost'd. 
some thoughts of laying these arguments 
INOCULATION before the legislature, in 
it they would strengthen them with their 
, and give them the sanction of a law 
> pernicious an invention : but I was dis- 
hy a friend, who convinced me, that how- 
I might be in my opinion, that our peo- 
growing too numerous, and in the cause 
I, I imputed it, the pernicious success of 
ION ; yet it might be impolitic to at- 
ducing them at this critical season, when 
ature may have occasion to dispose of th( m 
er way. He proposed to me, as the most 
means of suppressing this growing evi(, 
bould b« recommenced to »ome zealous 
xvnfr > M 
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and faslnonable preacher to denounce his anatb 
inus against it^ >viiic'h would not faij to deter aH 1 
dies of quality from the practice of it. Bat I w< 
rather propose, that a golden medal should i 
given by the college of physicians to the abl 
the profession, who should publish the compl 
treatise to prove (as undoubtedly might be prove 
' That whatever distemper any person shall die 
at stvfntif y^ars of agCi must infallibly be owing 
his having been inoculated at seven: and th 
every person who has had the small pox by 
cuLATiON, may have it afterwards ten times uk 
natural way.' 
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iVioNTAiGNB tells US of a gentleman of his i 
try, much troubled with the gout, who beinji^ 
vised by his physicians to abstain from salt ■ 
asked what else they would give him to quarrei wi 
in ti)C extremity of his fits; for that he imagii 
cursing one minute the Bologna sausages, and • 
ther the dried tongues he had eaten, was some 
ligation of his pain. 

If all men, when they are either out of be 
or out of humour, would vent their rage after 
manner of this Frenchman, the world would be 
much quieter one than we see it at present. B 
drJL'vl tongues and sausages have no feeling of Q 
dls(.'lf;asure; therefore we reserve it for one a 
thi^r : and he that can wound his neighbour in 
fafne, or sow the seeds of discord in his family, 
rives happiness to himself. 

I once knew a husband and wife, who wiih< 
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t least tincture of affect ion for each other, 
y gle accomplishment of mind or person, 
a soift to live comfortably enough, by contri- 
l equally to the abuse of their acquaintance. 
:onsideration of one another's uneasitios«), or 
was still better, that it was in their power to 

it, kept pain, sickness, and misfortune from 
Dg them too nearly. Thev collected sepa- 
the8candal of the day, ancf made themselves 
my for one another, by consulting how they 
disperse it with additions and improvements. 
; koown the wife to have been cured of a fit 
*. cholic, by the husband's telling her that a 
; Jady of her acquaintance was run otfwith her 
'9 footman ; and I once saw the husband sit 
I face of delight to have a tooth drawn, upon 
ringing him the news that a very particular 
of his was a bankrupt in the Gazette. Their 
at cards were what chiefly tormented them ; 
\ much from a principle of avarice, as from 
insideratioQ that what They had lost, others 
>o $ and upon these occasions the family peace 
en sometimes disturbed. But a fresh piece 
idal, or a new misfortune befalling any of the 
KHirhood, has immediately set matters rights 
ade them the happiest people in the world. 
iuk it is an observation of the witty and inge- 
luthor of Tom Jones (I forget his words) that 
hf unhappy situation in marriage is a state of 
:e. Where people love one another, says 
y nave great pleasure in obliging ; and where 
ate one another, they have equal pleasure In 

ng. But where they have neither love nor 
, and of consequence, no desire either to 
or plague, there can be no such thing as hap* 

That this observation may be true in ge« 
JL very readily allow ; yet I have instanced a 

ia2 
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couple who, though as indiffereht to each oti 
it was possible for man and wife to be, have ' 
contrived to be happy through the misfw 
their friends. 

But it is nevertheless true of happiness, thai it li 
principally to be found at home; and tbereibre it ii 
that in most families one visits, one sees the fai» 
band and wife (instead of contenting theraselrai 
with the miseries of their neighbours) nrataallf . 
plaguing one another: and after a succession of dii^ 
putes, contradictions, mortifications, sneers, ponl^ 
abuses, and sometimes blows, they retreat aepi^ 
rately into company, and are the easiest and plfll* 
santest people alive. 

That this is to be mutually happy,! belierefev 
ried couples will deny ; especially if they have ir 
to<E^ether a fortnight, and of course are grown ti 
of obliging. But it has been very luckily disco 
ed, that as our sorrows are lessened by particip 
so also are our joys; and that unless the p i 

of tormenting bf; confined entirely to one pany, 
happiness of either can by no means be peneci. 
The wife therefore of a meek and tender d 
tion, who makes it the study of her life to pi 
oblige her husband ; and to whom he is ioai 
for every advantage he enjoys, is the fittest ooj 
of his tyranny and aversion. Upon such a wifi 
may exert himself nobly, and have all the p 
to himself; but I would advise him to enjoy icip 
some little caution, because (though the vreei 
bills take no notice of it) there is really such a 
ease as a broken heart; and the misfortune is^ i 
there is no tormenting a dead wife. 

Happy is the husband of such a woman: Ibrtn- 
less a man goes into company with the conscioiil 
pleasure of having left his wife miserable at hone^. 
his temper may not be proof against every accideal 
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neet with abroad ; but having first of all 
fd his spleen and ill-humour uprrn his own 
le goes into company prepared to be pleai5- 
appy with every thing that occurs: or if 
ind disappointments should unavoidublv 
lie has a wite to repair to, on whom he caa 
ith interest every vexation he has received. 
was honestly and wisely said bv the old 
•f seventy, who, when his officer asked him 
ame to marry at so great an age, answered, 
nd please your honour, they teaze and put 
f humour abroad, and so 1 go home and 
wife.* And indeed happy is it for society 
have commonly such repositories for their 
irs ; for I can truly assert, that the easiest, 
natured, and the most entertaining man I 
t of his own house, is the most tyrannical 
brother, husband, and father in the whole 
ad who, if he had no family to make mi- 
t home, would be the constant disturber 
party abroad. 

im far from limiting this particular privi- 
e husband : the wife has it sometimes in her 
n enjoy equal happiness. For instance, 
¥oman of family and spirit condescends to 
T a maintenance a wealthy citizen, wliose 
in peace, quietness, and domestic en- 
b; such a woman may continually fill his 
th routs and hurricanes; she may teaze 
liim with her superiority of birth ; she may 
lis heart with jealousy, and waste his sub- 
rioting and gaming. She will have one ad- 
too over the male tyrant, inasmuch as she 
y her triumph beyond, the grave, by mak- 
hildren of her husband^s« footman the inhe- 
[lis fortune. 

a3 an advocate for matrimooy* I bare en- 
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tere(! into a particular disquisition oF its princ 
Comforts; and tiiat no motives may be 'vi'antini 
induce men to engage in it, I have endeaTOurec 
^hew that it is next to an impossibility for a c 
to miscarry, since hatred as well as love, and in 
ference as well as either (I mean if people h 
sense enough to make a right use of tbeir firie 
misfortunes) is suflicient for happiness. Indee< 
is hard to guess, when one reads in the public 
pers that a treaty of marriage is on foot between 
right honourable lord Somebody, and iady B< 
Snch-a-one, whether his lordship's and the lac 
passion be love or hatred : and, to say truth, i 
of very little consequence to which of these | 
sions their desire of coming together is first owii 
it being at least six to four, that in the compass 
a month, they hate one another heartily. Bat 
not this deter any of my readers from entering i 
the state of matrimony ; since the pleasure of obi 
irtf^ the object of our desires, is at least equalled 
the pleasure o^ tormenting the object of our aveni^ 
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I SHALL make no apology for the following mw 
laneous letters, unless it be to the writers of th 
for so long delaying their publication. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

Sir, 

The late earl Marshal applying to a bookseller 

Paris for some English books, was answered by t 

Frenchman that he had none in his shop, except t 

petite bagatelle, called the Bible. Your readers n 
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i^infbnned, that this petite bagatelle, as the book- 

ler termed it, contains (among other matters) 
ome little treatises of eastern wisdom, and parfi- 
Blarly certain maxims coHected by one king So)o- 
ion, of vrhom mention is made in Prior's poems. 
oloinon was, as captain BlufFsay.s of Seipio, a prcttv 
^lowin his day, though most of his maxims have 
een confuted by experience. But J only make 

Dtion of him, to shew how exactly the virtuous 
nmtan of that monarch corresponds with the Jine 

V of the present times. 
HO can find a virtuous woman ? says Solomon. 

the way, he must have kept sad company, or 

virtuous women were extremely scarce in those 

lays ; for it will be no boast to say that five thou- 

and virtuous women may be assembled at any time 

ihis metropolis, on a niij;hCs warning. Solomon 
ribes the character so that it is not easy to mis- 
it. S/*e hringeth Iter food from afar* That is 
n say, the tea-table of the virtuous woman is sup- 
plied with sugar and cordials from Barbadoes, and 
vith tea from China: the bread and butter and scan- 
da) only being the produce of her native country. 
Slf riseth whilst it is yet night. This cannot lite- 
rally be said of our modern virtuous women ; but one 
way venture to assert, that if to rise whife it is yet 
^ht, be the charateristic of virtue, to sit up the 
mote night, and thereby have no occasion for ris- 
ing at all, must imply no ordinary measure of 
goodness. She strcngtheneth her arms. This is a 
circumstance of some delicacy : Such mysteries suit 
Hot the vulgar car. The husband of the virtuous 
leomanmay say, as the poet says of friendship'with 
Unreait, expertus metuit. She nuikcih herself eo^ 
s of tapestry ; her cloathing is silk and pur]}le^ 

s plainly indicates that no lady can be consum- 

tely virtuous, unless she wear brocaded silks> and 
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robings of French embroidery. To these Sole 
with all the accuracy of a tire-woman, adds p 
ribbons. This passage is liable to misapplica 
Imt the words sftc maketh herself coverittjs^s, 
not that a virtuous woman must of necessity 
work-woman ; to make, si sonifies to occasion the 
irtg of any thirty : thus a person is said to mah 
rest, when, in truth, it is not he, but his mone 
makes the interest. Thus Augustus fought I: 
!)y proxy ; and thus many respectable perso 
beget children. So that a virtuous ivornan ne< 
embroider in person : let her pay for the woi 
bespeaks, and no more is required. Her hush 
Anoivn in the gates. More universally knowp I 
relation to his wife, than by his own name, 
you are told at public places, * That is Mrs, St 
one's husband, or he that married Lady Si 
one.' He sitteth among the clda^ of the iand 
White% where the elders of the laud ass< 
themselves. 

Let me add one more instance of the aimi 
between vtHne lady and the virtuous woman of 
mon, and 1 have done. When a lady returns I 
at five in the morning, from the nocturnal mys 
of brag, how must the heart of her husband 
when he sees her flambeaux rivalling the light 
su n ! May he not cry out in the words of the ej 
monarch. Blessed is the virtuous woman; her i 
gocih not out by ni'jrht ? 

1 am. Sin, 

Your most humble scrvani 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

I have had the honour of sitting in the thre 

parliaments: for as it was always my opinio' 

uu honest man should sacrifice every privatt 

sideration to the service of his country, I s 
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cxpence at my elections, nor afterwards to sap- 

an interest in my borough, by giving annuities 

» the corporation, building a town-hall, a 

ket-house, a new steeple to the church, together 

m a present of a ring of bells, that used to stun 

with their noise. To defray all these expcnces, 

ras obliged to mortgage my estate to its foil va- 

exceptfng only two thousand pounds, which 

[ took up against the last general election, an<l 

m down to my borough, where I was told there 

Did be an opposition. What I heard was true; an 

oliite stranger had declared himself a candidate ; 

\ ihoogb I spent every farthing of my two thou- 

d pounds, and was promised the votes and inte- 

tof then>ayor and corporation, they every maa 

hem went against me, and I lost my election. 

is I have now no opportunity of serving my 

try, and have a wife and seven small children 

uaintain, I have been at last concerting mea» 

» how I might do a small service to myself: and 

lere are many worthy gentlemen at pi-esent in the 

onfortnnate situation, 1 cannot think of a better 

•edient, than to recommend to the parliament at 

ir Dext meeting, the passing an act for raising a 

dl towards the building and endowing an hospital 

5 relief and support of decayed nvembers. 

Btion it thus early, because I would give the le- 

ture time to deliberate upon such a proposal 

:e\y, Mr. Fitz-Adam, if the loss of a limb 

if oe sufficient to entitle the meanest soldier or 

lOr in the service to this privilege, how much 

& worthy of relief is the disabled patriot, \vho 

rificed his family and fortune to the interest 

nis country. 

Your inserting this letter^ will greatly oblige, sir» 

Your very humble servant, 

B.IX 
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P. S. ' All gentlemen residing in town, who i 
lost their fortunes by former parliameats^ and 
elections in this, are desired to meet on Satu 
the 21st of this instant Juae, at three o'clock h 
afternoon, at the cat and bagpipe, in St. Giles' 
<^onsider of the above proposal, or of any other ' 
;and means fur their immediate support. 

N, B. A dinner will be provided ai;«ime-|) 
«L head. 

Sir, 

The prostittition of characters, giveo in beha 
bad servants, has been long a grievance, deman 
ihe attention of the public. Give me lea^ 
awaken it, by a specimen from my own e 
rience. 

Some time since, an old servant left mt, ^ 
short notice. I had another recommended> as 
honest, by a neighbouring family, whom he 
served. As I was pressed for time, Itook him i 
that single qualification in lieu of all the rest ; 
relying upon the repeated assurance of his integ 
reposed an entire confidence in him. In som 
tie time, however, finding an increase of expe«< 
the articles under his particular managemeot, 1 
covered upon observation, that the perquisite 
rather plunder of his province, had been n< 
doubled. Flis dismission, you may imagine, ei 
and complaint to the persons who bad recommei 
him. The answer was, that they knew him to 
sad fellow, by the tricks he had played them ; 
that they would not say a word of it, because 
thought it wickedio hinder him of a place. 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I conceive it to be I 
XDicked world, when gentlemen will help thievef 
robbers to get into people's houses ; and I j 
takft /or the future a bare acquittal at the 
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!Y» as a bcitter recommendation than that of such . 

I am^ Sim, 

Your humble servant, 

A. B. 

fhe abuse complained of by this correspondent it 
w> serious a nature to be passed over slightly. It 

this mistaken compassion that the disorderly 
laviour of servants is, perhaps, principally owing : 
if the punishment of dishonesty be only a change 

1 e (which may be a reward, instead of a 
mment) it ceases to be a servant's interest to be 
o his trust. 

II prostitution of characters (as my correspon- 

cails it) is grown so common, that a servaut 

f be has committed the most palpable robbery > 

which you are turning him out of doors, and 

b would go near to hang him at the Old Bailey, 

composedly in your face, and very modestly 

you will not refuse him a character, for 

are tea worthy a gentleman to he the ruin of 

oar sercant^ who has nothing but his character to 

md en for bread. So away he goes, atid you 

really so very worthy a gentleman, as to assure 

t person who enquires about hiui, that he is a 

diligent, znd faithful servant. Thus are you 

ry to the next robbery he commits, and ought, 

' humble opinion, to be deemed little less thau 

vcessaiy by the law : for the servant who opena 

door of his master's house to the thief that plun- 

it, diflcTs from you only in the motive ; tho 

lequences are the same. 

ye said in a former paper, that the behaviour 

vants depends in a great measure on that of 

r masters and mistresses. In this instance, I 

re it does : I shall therefore conclude thi« pa^ 
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per with advising all heads of families to giv«A< 
characters, before they allow themselves to ex 
against dishonest servants* 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

Sir, 

When your first World made its appearance, ] 
just entering into« what is called, polite life^ anii 
mightily pleased at your promising to direct y 
maids how to get husbands. I was then just eight 
not disagreeable in my p^^rson ; and by the te 
care of indulgent parents, had been instructed i 
the necessary accomplishments towards maki 
^ood wife, a good mother, and a sincere frieti< 
resolved to keep strictly to ail the rules you si: 
prescribe, and did not doubt but by the time ] 
twenty, I should have choice of admirers, or 
probably be married. But, would you believ 
1 have not so much as one man, who makes 
sort of pretensions to me. I am at a loss to ace 
for this, as I have not been guilty of any of j 
errors, which you and all sober men exclai 
much against: 1 hate routs, seldom touch a 
and when I do, it is more to oblige others than 
self. Plays are the only public amusements I 
quent ; but I go only to good ones, and then al 
in good company.— Don't think by good comj 
1 mean quality: fori assure you, I never go tt 
public place but with people of unexceptioj 
character. My complexion is of the olive I 
yet I have the assurance to shew my bare 
though I huva been ofteu told it is TCiy inde 
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,fo atone in some measure for this neglect, 
im seen without a handkerchief, nor with 
:oats above my shoes. 

h my fortune is rather beyond vihat'is 
jnteel, I never run into any extravagancy 

and to avoid particularity, am never the 
:he last in a fashion. I am an utter enemy 
1, and never go out of a morning either to 
or the park. If by chance 1 am alone 
afternoon, I am never at a loss how to 
f time, being fond of reading. J have au 
to coquetry, yet am the cheerfullest crea- 
ag, and never better pleased than whtn 
1 a country dance, which I can do for a 
ght together/ without either falling in love 
partner, if agreeable, or quarrelling with 
jkward. 

nay pretend to deny it, but certainly tht 
nor of their actions leads to the disposing 
lelves advantageously in the world. JSomo 
t it one way, and some another; all of 
usine: what thev think the most likelv me- 
ucceed. Now I am sure, when they pur- 
ong one, that nine times in ten it is owing 

n; for were they to admire women for- 
irudence, good-humour and good sense, a» 
>eauty> we should seeK no other ornament^. 

ought to set the example, and then re- 

ose who follow it» by making them good 

But instead of this, they make it their 

> turn the heads of all the girls they meet; 
vnen they have eflectually done, they ex- 
:ain the folly of the whole sex, and either 
I of our fortunes by marrying our grand- 
► or die batchelors. 

pray, Mi\ Fitz-Adam, as this is the case, 
K'ouragement has a young woman to s«t 

ICXVIIl. N 
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abr>ut improving her mind ? I am sure in the 
circle of iny acquaintance, I have known sev 
wo^en who have readied their thirtieth year 
noticed, whose good qualities are such as "w* 
make it difficult to find men to deserve them. 

In public places, the coquet with a small shai 
beauty, and that perhaps artificial, shall with 
most trifling conversation in the world, engross 
attention of a whole circle ; while the woraa 
modesty and sense is forced to be silent, bee 
she cannot be heard. Thus when we find that 
not merit which recommends us to the notic 
the men,, can it be wondered at, that while w« 
desirous of changing our conditions, we try e 
innocent artifice to accomplish our designs? 

As to myself, I have a great respect tor the i 
ricd state ; but if I cannot meet with a man 
will take me just as nature has formed me, I 
live single for ever : for it has been always a 
with me, never to expect the least advantage : 
the possession of any thing, which is not to b 
tained but at the expence of truth. 

I am not so vain, Mr. FitzAdam, as- toima 
this letter will merit a place in your paper; 
desire is,- that you will oblige me so far as to \ 
a World upon the subject ; and might I ad 
let the women alone, and apply yourself entire 
the reformation of the men : for when once 
begin to cherish any thing valuable and pr 
worthy in themselves, you will soon find 
women to follow their example. 

I am. Sir, 

Your comlurU reader and admirer^ 

M. 
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Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

You have often animadverted on the pres'^nt 
hionable indecencies of female dress ; but I Wiaix 
1 would please now and then to look a little at 
ne, and bestow some of your charitable advice 
)n your own sex. 

ifou are to know, sir, that I am one of three old 

ids, who, though no relations, have resolved to 

3 and die together. Our fortunes, which singly 

but small, enable us, when put together, to liv« 

iteelly, and to keep two maids and a footman. 

rick has lived with us now going on of six years, 

', to do him justice, is a sober, cleanly and dili- 

t servant: indeed, by studying our tempers, 

paying a silent obedience to all our whims 

we do not pretend to be without whims) he 

made himself so useful, that there is no doing 

lOUt him. We give him no livery, but allovr 

a handsome sum yearly for cloaths ; and to 

the truth till within this last week, he has 

»ed with great projjriety and decency ; when all 

iDce, to our great confusion and distress, he has 

the assurance to appear at the sideboard in a 

of filthy Nankin breeches, and those made to 

lo extremely tight, that a less curious observer 

fat have mistaken them for no breeches at all* 

i shame and confusion so visible in all our faces, 

would think, should suggest to him the odious- 

i of his dress ; but the fellow seems to have 

>wn off every appearance of decency : for at tea- 

le, before company, as well as at meals, we are 

:ed to endure him in this abominable Nankin, 

modesty all the time struggling with nature, to 

ice the ideas it conveys. 

For the first two days, though we could think of 
thing else, shame kept us silent even ta one 

N 2 
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another t but wc could hold out no longer ; yet 
what to determine neither of us knew. Patrick, as 
I told you before, was a good servant, and to tara 
him away for a fiugle fault, when that fault would 
ill all probability be remedied by a word's speak* 
ing, seemed to be carrying the matter a litlie too 
far. But which of us was to speak to him wastbe 
grand question. The word breeches (though I am 
prevailed upon to write it) was too coarse to be pro- 
nounced ; and to sav, ' Patrick, we don't like that 
dress,' or ' Pray, Patrick, dress in another manner, 
was laying us under a necessity of pointing athb 
breeches, to make ourselves understood. Nor did 
it seem at all adviseable to set either Betty or Han- 
nah upon doing it, as it might possibly draw them 
into explanations, that might be attended with very 
puzzling, if not dangerous consequences. 

After having deliberated some days upon this cruel 
exigence, and not knowing which way to look when- 
ftver Patrick was in the room, nor daring to shut oar 
eyes, or turn our backs upon him, for fear of hii 
discovering the cause ; it occurred to me, that if I 
could muster up courage to inform Mr. Fitz-A 
of our distresses (for we constantly take in wb 
World, of which Patrick is also a reader) it mi 
be a means of relieving us from this perpetual bl 
ing and confusion. If you walk abroad in the • 
ing, or are a frequenter of auctions, you cannot iH 
have taken notice of this odious fashion. Butlsbo 
like it better, if you were to pass your censure u 
Nankin breeches in general, than to have tho« 
our Patrick taken notice of particularly;. Howe' 
1 leave it intirely to your own choice ; and wl 
ever method vou may take to discountenance 
wearing of theni, will be perfectly agreeable to, 

Sir, Your most humble servant, 

PkisCILLA CrOSS'STIT 
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The case of this lady and hev companions is so 
exceeding critical, that for fear Patrick sliould be 
backward at taking a hint, 1 have thought it the 
wisest way to publish her letter just as I received 
it: and if after this day, Patrick should again pre- 
«arae to appear before Lis ladies, cased in Nankin, 
1 hereby authorize Mrs. Betty or Mrs. Hannah lo 
burn his breeches wherever they can find them. 

To be serious upon this occasion, I have often 
looked upon this piece of naked drapery as a very 
improper part of dress; and as such 1 hereby de- 
clare, that after this present 2()th day of June, it 
sball be a capital olfence against decency and mo- 
desty, for any person whatsoever to be seen to wear 

N, B. All canvas or linen breeches come within 
the act. 
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Fhb conversation happening a few evenings ago, t<r 

D upon the different employments of mankind, 

; fell into the consideration how ill the various 

!i of life are generally suited to the persons who 

iar in them. This was attributed cither to their 

a ambition, which tempts them to undertake a 

r2LCter they have not abilities to perform with 

dit, or to some accidental circumstance, which 

t>ws them into professions contrary, perhaps, 

ih to their genius and inclination. All were una- 

us in blaming those parents, who force their 

iiaren to enter into a vvay of life contrary to their 

tural bent, which generally points out the em- 

>yment that is best adapted to their capacities. 
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To this we in a great measure ascribed the sloirpm* 
gress of arts and sciences, the frequent failures and 
miscarriages of life, and many of those desperate 
acts which are often the conse.q»jences of them. 

This conversation carried us through the greatert 
part of the evenin.^, till the company broke up and 
retired to rest. But the weather being hot, and mj 
senses perfectly awake, I found it impossible to 
give way to sleep ; so that my thoughts soon re- 
turned to the late subject of the evening's enter- 
tainment. I recollected many instances of this mis- 
application ofparts, and compassionated theunhappV' 
effects of it. I reflected that as all men have (fif- 
fcrent ideas of pleasures and honours, difierent views» 
inciinations, and capacities; yet all concur io i" 
desire of pleasing and excelling; if that principle 
^vere applied to the proper point, and every one 
employed himself agreeably to his genius, what a 
wonderful effect would it soon have in the vi-orld! 
With bow swift a progress would arts and sciancet. 
grow np to perfection ! And to what an amazing 
height would all kind of knowledge soon be car- 
ried ! Men would no longer d nidge on with di*N 
tUste and murmuring in a study they abhor; but 
every one would pursue with cheerfulness his pm' 
per calling ; business w^ould become the highest 
pleasure; diligence would be too universal to be 
esteemed a virtue ; and no man would be ashanked* 
of an employment, in which he appeared to advan- 
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While my mind hung upon these reflections, I 
imperceptibly dropt asleep. But my imagination 
snrvivinji^ my reason, I soon entered into a dreamt 
which (thou^^^h mixed with wild flights and absar* 
dities) bore some analogy to my waking thoughts. 

I fancied myself still reflecting rn the same lub 
ject| when I was suddenly snatched up into the air». 
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isently found myself on the poePs Olympus^at 
It hand of Jupiter ; who told me, that ho ap- 
my thoughts, and would make an imme- 
xperiraent of the change I had been wishing" 

ad no sooner pronounced these words, than 
ived a strange hurry and confusion in the 
'orld : all mankind was in motion, preparing 
the tremendous nod. 

Itudes of the nobility began to strip them 
r their robes and coronets, and to act in the 
t capacities of horse-jock ies, coachmen,, tay- 
lers, and merry -and rews. ] dicstinguished 

three great personages, who had dressed 
ves in white waistcoats, and with napkins 
j about their heads, and aprons tucked round 
lists, were busied in several great kitchens, 
considerable improvements in the noble art 
try. A few of this illustrious rank, without 

their honourable distinctions, applied thera- 
> enlarging the discoveries, enlightening the 
mdlngs, rectifying the judgments, refining 
es, polishing the manners, improving the 
md by all possible methods promoting the 
I of their fellow-creatures. 
r reverend prelates, who, tearing off their 
at themselves into red coats, and soon ob- 
'iumphs and ovations ; while others dwiiidled 
ish clerks, and village pedagogues. But I 
d with pleasure several of that sacred order 
wn country, who appeared calm and un- 
I amidst the general bustle, and sernied to 
ned originally to do honour to their exalted 

J were several grave old men, who threw off 
arlet robes, and retired to rel'g ous houses. 
Lth wonder some of these deserted robes put * 
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on by private gentlemen,, who, lost 
and reserve, were little imagined to be 
such important posts. But what mc 
me was to see men of military rank tb 
their regimentals, and appearing with 
grace in longer suits ofsearlet. Some 
the robe, whom 1 had always regarded 
and reverence, seemed now more a 
?pectable than ever : one in particula 
prised me, by quitting the seat of judj 
ne had longiilled with universal apple 
liim entering a more august assembl 
wards passing to the cabinet of his 
whence he returned to the great hall, 
observed him, and convinced me of th< 
abilities, by appearing equally capable 
ployments. 

I saw in a public assembly a junt« 
who while they were haranguing on tl 
and iniquity of the times, broke off ir 
and turned stock jobbers and pawn 
group of critics at the Bedford coffee- 
an instant converted into haberhash 
Vare in Cheapside. Translators, comr 
polemic divines, made for the most pi 
cobiers, gold-finders, and rat-catchers 
of a very eminent physician wa^ trans 
once into a cart, and the doctor to an 
fastening a haltar round the neck of a 
saw two very noted surgeons of my ac 
blue sleeves and aprons, exerting them 
in a slaughter-house near the Victualli 
reverend divine, who was preaching i 
a numerous audience, recollected him 
den, and producing a set of cups and ba 
several very dextrous tricks by slight 
pretty gentlemen were every where 
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knotting, pickling, and making conserves* 
ladies remained as they were; for it wai 
ven the omnipotence of Jupiter (without 
rhanging their natures) to assign an office* 
they could be beneficial to mankind. 
I princes and potentates now relieved 
is from the load of crowns and sceptres, 
ed with a good grace into private stations. 
it themselves at tlie head of companies of 
formed of lawyers, public officers, and exr 
Their prime ministers had generally the 
f being their first lieutenants, and sorne- 
oyed the sole command ; while the cour- 
ed themselves under them in rank and file, 
what heart-felt pleasure did I observe aa 
nd venerable monarch, surrounded by a 
band, with the most aniiable countenances 
ir beheld ! He wore a triple crown upon his 
fiich an angel held on, and over it a scroll, 
s inscription^ For a grateful anp af- 

»TE PEOPLE, 

)ps now began to be filled with people of 
m ; and many a man stept with a genteel 
behind the counter, into a great estate, or a 
lonour. 

obility were almost all changed throuc^hout 
d : for no man dared to answer to a title of 
ity, who was not conscious of superior ex* 

and virtue. 

! rnidstof all this bustle, T was struck with 
•arance of alarcre bevy of beauties, and wo^ 
the first fashion, who, with all the perfect 
ICC of good breeding, inshrined themselves 
several temples dedicated to the Cyprian 
secure of the universal adorations and pros- 

of mankind. Others of inferior rank and 
ery unconcernedly pursued their domestic 
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affairs, and the occupations of the needle or the 
toilette. But it was with a secret pride that I ob- 
served a few of my dear country-women quit theii 
dressing-rooms and card-assemblies, and venture 
into the public, as candidates for fame and hououn 
One lady in particular, forced by the sacred impulse. 
I saw marching with modest composure to take p<» 
session of the warden's lodgings in one of our col 
leges ; but observing some young students at tbi 
gate, who began to titter as she approached, shf 
olushed, turned from them with an air of pity un- 
mixed with contempt', and retiring to her beloTec 
retreat, contented herself with doing all the gocM 
that was possible in a private station. 

The face of afi'airs began now to be very much al 
tered : all the great ofiices of state were filled witi 
able men, who were equal to the glorious load 
which they accepted for the good of their country 
not for their own private emolument. Bribery an< 
corruption were at length happily banished from 
commonwealths ; for as no man could be prevaiiei 
on to except of an employment, for which he was no 
€very way qualified, merit was the only claim t 
promotion. 

Universal peace and tranquillity soon ensued. A 
and sciences daily received astonishing improve 
ments. All men were alike emulous to excel ii 
something; and no part was dishonourable to out 
who acted well. In short, the golden age of ti 
poets seemed to be restored. 

But while I was reflecting with joy and admira 
tion on these glorious revolutions, the tumult of ; 
midnight broil awaked me; and I found myself ii 
^orld, as full of folly and absurdity as ever it was. 
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: has been a perpetual objection of declaimerf 
gainst Providence iu all ages, that good and ^evil 
€ very irregular!}' distributed among mankind, 
at the former is too often the portion of the vi- 
ous, and the latter of the virtuous. Numberless' 
fpotheses have been framed to reconcile these ap- 
iaranccs to the idea of a moral supreme being ; 
shall mention only tv^o at the present, as they 
nre been employed by writers of a very different 

I. 

9ome of these writers assent to the truth of the fact, 

Qt endeavour to invalidate the conclusions raised 

11 it, by arguments from reason and revelation for 

proof of a future state; in which the seeming and 

inconsistencies of this life will be adjusted agree- 

y to our ideas of a moral governor. Now objec- 

i will answer, and indeed have answered, that 

limcnts from reason to support this doctrine are 

'remelv inconclusive. They may allowMtis affree- 

to the rules of just analogy to presume that the 

ibutes of the Supreme Being, which are im- 

Pertly known in the present life, will be mani- 

I more clearly to our apprehensions in a future 

: but they w ill call it an inversion of all rea-' 

)le arguments; to conclude, from thence, that 

moral attributes will be discoverable in another 

5 of being, when, by a confession of the fact, that 

d and evil are so irregularly distributed, no ap- 

irances of these attributes are supposed to exist 

the present system, that book of nature, from 

ich alone we collect that the author of it is good 

veil as Yti^e^ As little will these objectors b« 



iufluenced by arguments from revelation. To prore 
natural religion by revelation (which can itself be 
erected on no other principle) they will call but 
fantastic reasoning in a circle. Revelation^ tbej 
will say, presupposes the following truths^ and 
depends upon their certainty ; that there is a GoDjr j 
and that such evidences of his goodness and otbcr ^ 
attributes are discovered from" his works, as in re»- j 
son should induce us to rely with confidence OB ^ 
those oracles delivered to us as his word. ,, 

Other writers, who have undertaken a defence of ^ 
Providence, attempt it in a diflerent manner. Tbey 
alfirm it is vain presumption to imagine Man the ^ 
final end of the creation, who may be formed sob* , 
sferviently to nobler orders and. systems of being: j 
and that God governs by general, not particnur ^ 
laws ; laws that respect our happiness as a commfl* ^ 
hity, not as individuals. But the same objectori 
will again reply, that it is inconsistent with our ^ 

of a being infinitely good, to conceive him deier- 
miningany creature to misery, however inferior id , 
the order of general nature, or however formed re- 
latively to superior beings and systems. They will . 
think it not more reconcileable with our idea of a ^ 
Being infinitely wise, to imagine him incapable of ' 
Accomodating laws, however general, to the in* 
terest of every particular. They will desire an i : 
planation how laws can respect the happiness ol 
iiystem, which are supposed too generally to i 
productive of misery, even to the most valuable in- 
dividuals that compose it. 

This argument, drawn from the government oC 
God by general, not particular laws, seems by oo- 
means to have been attended with the success 
was entitled to : and it appears to have failed m 
this end, not from a defect in the argument i i 
but either because it has been ill understood, oc, 



to its fall extent. When unbelievers de» 
Eiinst the supposed unequal distribution of 
bey in consequence condemn the general 

^hich they proceed. To reply then that 
ems by general, not particular laws, is a 
only of the foundation of their corn- 
not an answer to them. There is another 
the management of this argument. In 
ioeration of the excellence of human laws, 
lot content with yiewing them intnnsically 
ehres ; but compare them with the parti* 

ntry, temper, manners and other circum- 
»i that people for whom they are intended* 
the consideration of divine laws, we. have 
oed the same method ; and for this reason, 
ithers, unbelievers have triumphed in the 

weakness of one of the noblest arguments 

ever been employed in the noblest of 
L defence of Providence. 

verns by general, not particular laws, be* 
c former alone are adapted to the condition 
n kind. In this imperfect state we are en« 
lacquainted with the real nature of those 
rhich surround us. We are ignorant from 
Uiciple or internal constitution they derive a 
^operating on other beings, or in what man<- 
>peration is performed. We have no know-^ 

causes but in their effects, and in those ef« 
ue, which are grossly visible to our material 

We suppose the same effects invariably 
d from the same causes, except where a mi^ 

power interposes, and supersedes for a 

the general course of nature, which re« 

former constancy, when the superior in*' 
■that controuled it is removed. Such rare 
>ns do not ' perplex our conduct, which \% 
A by the general rule ; but to destroy thif 

KSVIIU O 
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general order as frequently as the imagine 
. of individuals seems to us to require it, 
found human knowledge, and, in conseqi 
man action. The husbandman commits i 
the ground j with a presumption that the 
tains all those powers which promote v< 
He concludes that the seasons will retun 
stated order; thatthe sun will warm and ii 
"livhere it shines, and showers cool and reire 
they fall, as in ancient times. Certain e; 
propeities in matter, and certain establish< 
motion, are presumed in the meanest m 
operation, nay, in the least considerable 
our lives. 

Let us represent to ourselves such a i 
things existing, as, in the opinion of an o 
the present, would justify our conceptions 
ral Supreme Being. Let us imagine ever; 
and power of nature, in the minutest as m 
gi-eatest instJEinces, operating to the preserv 
advantage of the good ; and, on the contr 
curring to produce misery and destructi* 
wicked. The good man inhabits a house ^ 
security, whose walls decline near two feet 
perpendicular. He falls asleep with a lig 
die at the bed-side, and the flame itproduc< 
sufficient to consume the dwelling of tht 
plays but as a lambent vapour on his curt^ 
drinks a glass of aqua-fortis, by mistake 
same quantity of champagne, and finds it o 
nocent cnlivener of his spirits. The heat 
iner, and the frosts of winter, occasion 
agreeable sensations. Rich wines and poig 
ces attenuate his juices, and rectify the 
habit of his body. The bad man, on the ot 
experiences very opposite eilects. He si 
with Qold oyer that fire which communicate 
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est of the compauy at the extremity of the 
At another time he scalds his fingers by , 
I them into cold water. A bason of brothi 
•milk, intoxicates his brain. He acquiref 
ne and a complication of distempers from a 
»le diet : and at last concludes a miserable 
by passing under an arch of solid stone» 
lis own iniquities draw down upon his head. 
i& rest a moment to express our admiration 

a system, and then inquire how the bulk of 
dy neither perfect saints nor desperate sin- 
»ut partaking generally of the qualities of 
hall regulate thei/* conduct in conformity to 
om a confidence in their integrity, shall they 

houses that are nodding to their ruin; or 
distrust of their virtues, be afraid to venture 
Ives under the dome of St. Paul's? Shall 
"actise regularity and exercise, as wholesome 
' life ; or indulging themselves in indolence, 
\r every day gallons of claret as the grand 
Shall they remain undetermined whether 
itre of an ice-house, or the chimney corner, 
Qore comfortable situation in the Christmas 
rs ? And shall they retreat in the dog-days 
. shades and running streams ; or covering 
Ives with surtouts, hurry away to the sweat* 
ans of bagnios ? 

qch inconvenient conclusions are the persons 
d, whose narrow views, and narrower preju- 
Ornish them with complaints against the pre* 

system ; which is wisest and best, because 
for mankind, to whose wants it is accommo* 
and to whose faculties it is proportioned. 
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Xhbre is nothing in this world that a man pheal 
■o high a Taiue upon^ or that he parts with so it* 
luctantly^ as the idea of his own coNssQusacfc 
Amidst care^ sickness^ and misfortune; amidst da* 
gers, disappointments, and death itself^ he holds ftit 
this idea, and yields it up but with his last breath. 

Happy indeed would it he^ if virtue^ wisdom, and 
auperior abilities of doing good, were the basil 
of our consequence; but the misfortune is, we 
are generally apt to place it in those yery qualitici 
for which the thinking part of mankind either hats 
or despise us. The man of pleasure deriyes his cox- 
SEQUENCE from the number of women he has mfiH 
ed ; the man of honour, from the duels he hat 
fought ; the country-squire, from the number of bet- 
tle^ he can drink ; the man of learning, by pusiling 
you with what you do not understand ; the igiUH* 
rant man, by talking of what he does not under* 
stand himself; my lady's woman, by dn 
a person of quality ; and my lady herseir, vy ap« 
pearing in clothes unworthy of one of her house* 
maids. 

Those, who in their own situations, are nnfinrta 
natelyof no consequence, are catching ateverf 
oppoftunity that offers itself to acquire it. T) 
the blockhead of fortune flies from the i 
that would improve him, to be a roan oi go 
auENCE among the vulgar : while the indep e: 
citizen gives up the ease and enjoyment wmcn I 
would find in the company and conversation of h 
equals, to be mortified by the pride and arrogam 
of his superiors at the other end of the town, 
order to be a man of consequence at his return. 
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member an anabaptist tay lor in the city, TVho, 
ke himself a man of consequence, used to 
:o his customers, that however silent history 
jen upon a certain affair^ he could affirm upon 
dit, that the man in the mask who cut off king 
js's head, was his own grandfather* I knew 
;hoe-boy at Cambridge, when I was a student 
John's, who was afterwards transported for 
g pockets, i)ut who having at his return com- 
d gamester, and of course made himself com- 
br gentlemen, used always to preface what h9 
jiay with, ' I remember when I was abroad, 
jn I was at college,' But even a more ridicu* 
itance than this, is in an old gentlewoman who 
tely taken a garret at my barber's ; this lady 
J father^ it seems was a justice of the quorum) 
itJy sits three whole hours every evening 
halfpenny roll and a farthing's woilh oi chees« 
e it was the custom of her tamily> she says, to 

t, and sit a long while. This kind of con- 
rcE was very happily ridiculed by Tom 
ter the butcher, at Newmarket. Every body 
that Tom's father was a gentleman who ran 
h a very good estate by cocking and horse- 
, Tom being asked, last meeting, by one who 
own him in his prosperity, how he could de- 
to so low a calling as that of a butcher, an- 
, ' why, you know, sir, our family always 
pride in killing their own mutton.' 
t this affectation of consequence is the most 
ousof all vanities, every body will allow. But 
men of real worth in all other respects are 

d of it, or where persons in great and ho- 
iie ans render themselves and their em- 
contemptible by such affectation, it ifl 
.sly to be lamented, 
o 3 



Our ancestors derived their coirsEauENCB 
their independency ; and supported it by their 
grity and hospitality. They resided upon their se 
estates, and kept open houses for their neiffh 
and tenants. They exerted themseWes in dec 
hardiness and activity ; and their wives and di 
ters were modest and good housewives. 

There is an epitaph in Peck's collection of ci 
historical pieces, which (as that book is but in 
hands, and as I do not remember to have si 
in any other collection) I shall here transcribe 
our gentry of the present times may be instr 
in the art of making themselves persons o 
coNSEQUENCB. This epitaph (which for its 
ral beauty and simplicity, is equal to any th 
the kind) was written in queen Elisabeth's 
upon that noble and famous knight, sir Tl 
«Scot of ScotVhall, in the county of Kent, 
died on the 30th day of December 159^, an 
buried in Brad born church. His mother w 
daughter of sir William Kempe. Reserved in 
parliaments as knight of the shire for that c( 
In the memorable year 1588, upon the coi 
sending him a letter on the Wednesday, acqua 
him with the approach of the Spanish Armac 
sent four thousand armed men to Dover o 
Thursday. The inhabitants of Ash ford wouh 
paid the charges of his funeral, on condition tl 
corpse might have been buried in their churc 

EPITAPH. 

I. 
Here lies Sir Thomas Scot by name^ 

Oh kapie Kempe iluU bore him! 
Sir Raynold, with four knights offamt^ 

Lyv^d lymally before him. 
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II. 
His wirfks were Baker, Hetm ak, Bbebe ; 

His Icve ta them ur^fayned. 
He lyved mpne and fifty ytart ; 

And seventeen sowlcs he gayned* 

III. 
His first wirfbare them everie one ; 

The world might not have myst her i 
She was a verie paragon. 

The ladie Bucrerst'^ syster» 

IV. 

His widow lyves in sober sort ; 

No matron more discreter. 
She still reteiynes a good reporte. 

And is a great hawsekeper, 

T. 

He r^einjf calVdto special place) 

Did what might best behove him. 
The QuEEKB of England gave him grace f 

The King qf Heay'n did love him. 

VI. 

Bis men and tenants waiVd the daye. 

His kirm and cuntrie cried / 
"Both younge and old in Kent may say&g 

Woe woorth the daye he died. 

VII. 

He made his porter shut his gates 

To sycophants and briebors ; 
And ope them wide to greate estates. 

And alsoe to his neighbors. 

VIII. 

His hous was rightlye termed hall. 

Whose bred and beef was redie* 
b was a verie hospitall. 

And refuge for the neediCm 
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XI. 

F^vm xvfitnce he never slept aside^ 

In winter nor in sommer, . 
In Christmas tinielie did provide 

Good cheei^for everie comer. 

X. 

When any servis should be donn, 

He linked not to Ij/ngar ; 
The rich would ride, the poor xoould rwm 

If he held up hisjingar, 

XI. 

lie kept tall men, Jte rydd great hors; 

He did indite mostfinelye ; 
Jle us' d few words, btU cold discowr 

Both wisely and dyvinelye, 

XII. 

His lyving meaner his chargien greats 

His daughters well bestowed ; 
Although tliat he were lefte in dibt, 

In fine he nothing owed ; 

XI11. 

BiU died in rich and hapie state, 

Beloved of man and woman ; 
And (which is y eat much more than that) 

He was envy'd c^no man. 

XIV. 

Injustice he dyd much excel!. 

In law lie never wrangled; 
He loov^d rellygion wondrous welt. 

But he was not new f angled, 

XV. 

Let RoMXEY marsh, and Dover saye, 
Ask NoRBORN camp at leysuer, 

If he were woont to make delaye. 
To do his cuntrie pleasure,. 
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It was boikrareand gtmtk; 
n^y wold havcpca^d ld$fimenU, 
T have tombed him im their teti^k^ 

XVII. 

Ambition he did not regard, 

No boaster, nor no bragger ; 
Be spent, and looktfor no reward^ 

Me cold not play the bagger. 
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ff a fonner paper I attempted to prove that the 

s must be general, not particular, which God 

»loys in the government of mankind. Let ut 

examine a little particularly, the nature of th^ 

iplaints which these laws occasion, and consider 

far the existence of a Providence is rendered 

ious by them. 

TV e nt that happiness and misery are very ir- 

iriy aistributed among the good and bad : and 

as it has been well observed, are by no meant 

mined in questions, very necessary to be pre- 

y settled, before we form this conclusion : as, 

is the final and proper happiness of man ? And 

• are the good, and who are the bad, that de« 

rve to partake of it, or to be excluded from it t 

) is not a good man at Rome, who is a good man 

London. Nay, in the same country, this sect 

yres him as a saint, whom another procUiimf a 

Bister of darkness. The patriot of one party if 

! rebel of the opposite one. The happiness then 

siisery of such a person lv>coin*« v^ frequently. 
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at the same time, and in the very same 
an argument for the belief^ and reject! 
viclence. 

Again, the greatest part of the misfon 
afflict us, are concluded to arise from t 
general laws : when, in reality, they p 
our own wilful opposition to them, an 
accept them as the measure of our coi 
scure and limited as human reason is, ii 
to discover to us certain desirable em 
tain means fitted to produce them : er 
procured by the application of differeni 
means not adapted to procure different < 
cal causes produce physical, and moral < 
cflects. It is surely unreasonable to inve 
and expect moral effects from physical 
physical eflects from moral causes. It is u 
to expect, that the virtues of a saint or 
secure us from the. dangers of a well o 
if w^e advance to them with a banda: 
«yes. We should smile at the country 
simplicity, who disbelieved a Providen 
i'ox-hunting, port and tobacco, were inc: 
ftpiring him with the genius of ]Milton,o 
vas unfurnished with the sagacity and 
of Locke, after a dozen years attendai 
debate at the quarter-sessions. The ep 
l)e entitled to as little serious treatmeu 
braced the same atheistical tenet, because 
did not flow with burgundy and champ 
cause haunches of venison, turtles, and 
aiot rise as spontaneously from his 1 
mushrooms^ We should treat such cha 
ridicule; but are others less ridiculoi 
pect eflects as disproportionate to thei 
those just described r Should the w is 
complain, that they are not rich and 
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lar wicked men ; the re-ply is obvious : the 
that procure wisdom and virtue are very dit- 
froin those that procure health and riches, 
y lament that thoy are not in possession of 
eternal advantages, when they have neglect- 
natural methods of acquiring them, M'hich 
; less valuable have pursued with success ? 
objection against a Providence, that men do 
her grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles ; 
ave reason to be sati^fiod, while it is in their 
to receive them from the plants proper to 
reduction. 

it be allowed that on some occasions, with all 
jcaution, the order of nature may operate to 
advantage : the torrent may ovcr^vhelm, the 
onsume, or the earthquake swallow us : but 
neral lawi to be condemned, because in par- 
instances they give us transient pain, or even 
ine our present state of being, which they 
>ntributed to preserve in every period of it, 
which not only our happiness, but our very 
Ce has depended ? It is a necessary condi- 
P a compound substance, like the material 
'man, to be subject to dissolution, from causes 
r to it, or united with its constitution. Does 

convincing argument arise against a Provi- 
from its dissolution at one season rather than 
r ? or from its dissolution by an external, ra- 
lan an internal cause, which is as effectual 
end, though less precipitate in the means ? 
e few cases (much fewer than are generally 

d) may possibly be stated, where, in the pre* 
MS, the moment of misery to a faultless crea- 
lay exceedingly overbalance the moment of 
piness ; as when it is introduced into being 
nfirmities of^body, too obstinate for tempi « 
and discipline to correct^ and which reader 
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it insensible to every enjoyment. Bat to solve tl 
appearances, a well supported revelatioQj that 
structs us in the doctrine of a future state, may 
be applied : for though revelation cannot serve 
basis to natural religion, on which it is only a sa 
structure, yet it may be extremely useful to recot 
the seeming inconsistencies of a system discovt 
to be good by arguments of another kind ; and 
sou will acquiesce in the truths it teaches, as ag 
able to its own dictates. 

After premising these reflections, I may ven 
to make public the following letter from a ^ 
learned female correspondent. 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

It has been some surprize to me, that in a pi 
which seems designed to correct our judgments, 
reducethe influence of fashion, folly, prejudice, 
passion, you have never confuted a principle, wl 
is a composition of them all. I mean the belii 
a Providence. It answers indeed no individual ; 
pose, except to countenance the insolence of 
parsons, who maintain it in defiance of the wis 
of their superiors. I was early initiated in that 
philosophy, which explained the creation by a 
tuitous concourse of atoms. An infinite nun 
of parcels, varied in shape, size and colour, 
embracing each other in all possible positi 
opened a scene as entertaining to my iancy < 
was intelligible to my understanding. IVly bra 
was an able advocate for this opinion ; and hisi 
ation in a gaol, under the pressure of ill-health, 
of fortune, reputation and friends, furnished him \ 
copious arguments to support it. A maiden i 
indeed, who had the management of my edncai 
was perpetually representing his principles as in 
ous, and his arguments for them as absurd'. 
insisted that his misfortunes could be ascri 
to uo other cause than himself; that V 
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UiOQ and friends was the natural conse* 

« of a want of common honesty ; loss of 

le, of esctravagance ; and loss of health of de« 

jr. I am ashamed to confess that these 

so reasons had too much weight with me^ and 

continued too long in a fluctuating state be- 

truth and error. I thank God however^ that 

nrn misfortunes have taken off the partial bias 

my mind, and opened it to conviction and the 

I of things. My beauty impaired, if not lost 

i small-pox, the death of a favourite child, the 

ness of my circumstances, and the brutality of 

isband, have proved beyond exception, that 

•ral Being presides over us. I shall not trou- 

m with a repetition of the same nonsense em« 

i against me, as before against my brother, by 

me ancient lady. She concluded with ob- 

g, that complaints of circumstances, and the 

ity of a husband, came with an indifferent 

from a person, who, after rejecting so many 

tageous offers, escaped fn^m a window with a 

r she had scarcely seen. You will do me 

ice to believe, that my judgment on this oc* 

. was regulated more by my own feelings, than 

oquence of my aunt. My satisfaction is, that 

Mxi lady, insensibly to herself, seems now be- 

a convert to those opinions, which half her 

been employed to confute. Some late cir- 

ces have indeed staggered her orthodoxy. 

made a. new discovery, that she is consider* 

Eurued of seventy, and feels the infirmities, 

I accompany that .reason, making hasty ad- 

to her. Her father confessor, and ancient ad« 

, the vicar of the parish, broke his leg not long 

. and received other contusions not yet made 

c, by a fall from a vicious horse ; and a lady 

i neighbourhood I whom she has never forgive 

L. xxviii« r 
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the insult of disputing formerly the pre 
church, is placed in a rank very supenor va 
own, by the accession of her husband to an cm 
and title, to which he has been presumptive i 
for above these twenty years. 

I aiDj &c. 



B! 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

Sir, 

There are few things which contribute more 
mislead our judgments, and pervert our mon 
tiian the contusion of our ideas arising from i 
abuse of words. Hence it hourly happens that ^ 
tues and vices are so blended and disguised, by 
ing each other's names, that almost the wo. 
tions a man can be guilty of, shall be attnbuiea 
an elevated and laudable spirit. Thus the most < 
travagant fellow living, who, to keep up an < 
tious figure by all kinds of expeuce, sets hii cm 
try and conscience to sale, shall be extolled by 
about him as a noble generous soul, above the 1 
consideration of dirty money. The high-metti 
blood, who debauches his friend's wife or daugh 
who withholds a tradesman's just debt, that he 
be punctual with a sharper ; in short, who da 
any injury, and run the man through the body it 
shall resent it, calls himself, and is called by I 
world, a man of gallantry and honour. GScont 
is put out of countenance by the odious word ai 
rice; and the most rapacious covetousness ta 
shelter under the terms prudence and discretic 
An easy thoughtlessness of temper, which bctra 
the owu«r to recommend a scoundrel ; to lend 
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xnind fbi^ a spendthrift ; to confoim x^lth all 
Unt schemes of a proHigate; to heap favour:i 
nip or sharper, even to the neglect of nieri- 
friends, and frequently to the distressing a 
id children ; in Rne, that easy disposition of 
^hich cannot resist importunity, be the solici-> 
T so unwortliy, is dignified with the most 
B of all epithets, good nature ; ami so the 
tself brought into disgrace by thcmisapplica- 
the word. 

bare mention of these abuses is sufficient to 
ery thinking reader into a larger catalogue 
like kind. Hence it is that falsehood usurps 
ace of truth, and ignominy of merit ; and 
this may have been the complaint of all ages 
3ns of the civilized world, yet still the cheat- 
1 ihe cheated are as numerous as ever, 
re been led into these retiections by the su- 
it and mistaken opinions which are almost 
ally received of two gentlemen in a neigh- 
county, at whose houses I have been lately 
ined, and whose characters 1 shall here de- 
, concealing their real names under the fic- 
ones of Sombrinus and Hilarius. 
>rinus is a younger brother of a noble family, 
intrinsic worth having been descried and va- 
ra man of solid sense in the neighbourhood, 
k) him the happiness of his only daughter in 
i, with a fortune of a thousand pounds 
mm. Sombrinus is a man of extraordinary 
parts, cultivated by much reading and ob- 
m : of nice honour ; sincere in his friend- 
Bvhich are but few; and universal Iv humane: 
n lover of his religion and country, and an 
Qt justice of the peace, in which capacity he 
lite pains to allay bitterness, and compose 
Pious himself, a regularity of devotion 
op in his family • His numerous issue (to 

p 2 
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which he is rather essentially idBfbctionate, 
fond) obliges him to ceconomy, tiioogh his n 
inclination is stronger towards dispensiog r 
than hoarding them. His equipage and tabl 
rather neat and sufficient than sumptuous, 
sonable people are always welcome to him ; b 
riotous find their account neither in his tmnpei 
nor his conversation. With all these good 
ties, his too great avidity for book-knowledg 
penetration into men and manners, and his e: 
notions of reason and rectitude, combining 
a sickly habit of body, render him apt to be 
netic or silent, upon occasions wherein his delic 
grossly offended. Hence the much-injured Sc 
nus lies under the calumny of being a very ill-n 
man, among all those who have but a slight acq 
ance of him ; while even his intimates, who se 
at all hours, and in every mood, though com 
of the goodness of his heart, and the purity > 
intentions, are yet obliged, when contending 
favour, to grant that he has often the appei 
of an ill-humoured tnan, 

Hilarius is a downright country gentleman ; 
vivant ; an indefatigable sportsman. He can 
his gallon at a sitting, and will tell you he was 
9ick nor sorry in his life. He married a mos 
greeable woman with avast fortune, whom ho 
he contents himself with slighting, merely bi 
he cannot take the trouble ofusin^ her ill. I 
same reason he is seldom seen to be angry, 
his favourite horse should happen to be lamed, 
game-act infringed. Having an estate of aboi 
thousand a year, his strong beer, ale, and wir 
lar are always well stored ; to either of which, 
to his table, abounding in plenty of good victi 
sorted and ill dressed, every voter and fox-1 
claims a kind of right. He roars for the cl 
inrhich he never visits^ and is eternally cracki 
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jests, and talking smut to the parsons ; wliom 
:an make fuddled, and expose to contempt, it 
highest pleasure he can enjoy. As for his lay 
8» nothing is more frequent with him than to 
iWL and their servants dead drunk upon their 
1, to whose sagacity it is left to find the way 
in a dark winter's night; and should any of 
happen to be found half smothered in a ditch 
D[iorning> it affords him excellent diversion 
welve-month after. His sons are loobies, and 
lighters hoydens : not that he is covetous, but 
is in their educations. Through the same in- 
«, his bastards, of which he has not a few, arc 
the parish ; and his men and maid servants 
>t without controul for want of disci ph'ne in 
nily. He has a mortal aversion to any inter- 
1 in his mirth. Tell him of a calamity that 
fallen any of his acquaintance, he asks where 
the bottle? Propose to him the assisting at a 
r-sessions, he is engaged at a cock-match ; or 
he, through curiosity, make his appearance 
ever- jovial and facetious, and equally free 
he disturbance of passion and compassion, he 
•ack his joke from the bench with the vagrant 
he sentences to be whipped through the coun- 
with the felon whom he condemns to the gal- 
Such is his condescension, that he makes no 
e to take his pipe and pot at an alehouse with 
try dregs of the people. As for the parlia- 
( though his seat in it cost him very dear in 
keeping) if the fate of the nation depended up- 
attendance there, he would not be prevailed 
O quit the country in the shooting or hunting 
^ unless forced up by a call of the house. Ju 
b is an invariable maxim with him, let what 
ippen, never to give himself one moment's 
•D» Are you in heaUh and prosperity ? Mo 

p3 
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one is readier to club a laugh with yon $ bat he ha 
no ear to the voice of distress or complaint. Th< 
business of his life is (what he calls) pleamire; ti 
promote this^ he annually consumes his large in 
come, which, without any design of hisj may hap 
pen indeed to do some good. 

And wmnder, Heaven directed, to the pocr. 

With these endowments, there are at least nine ii 
ten, who give the preference to Hilarins, and la^ 
on him the epithets of the worthiest, the noblesi 
and the best natured creature alive ; while Sqmbri 
nus is ridiculed as a deadly wise man, a milksop 
stingy, proud, sullen, and ill-natured. Yet Sombri 
nus is the man to whom every one flies, whetaevc 
there is a demand for justice, good sense, wholesc 
counsel, or real charity : to Hilarius, when the ben 
only is to be consulted, or the time dissipated. 

Thus are the thousand good qualities of Sombri 
nus eclipsed by a too reserved and serious turn c 
mind ; while Hilarius^ on the false credit of gene 
rosity and good-humour, without one single virto 
in his composition, swims triumphantly with th 
stream of applause, and is esteemed by every 
of his acquaintance, ibr having only the abilities o 
a complete voluptuary. 

I cannot dismiss this letter without lamenting tli 
mistaken opinions usually received of character 
like these, as a woful instance of the depravity of oa 
hearts as well as heads. A man may with eqna 
propriety aver, that the giant who shewed 'faimsel 
for a shilling last winter at Charing-Cross, was 
every respect a much greater man than Mr. Pope 
who bad the misfortune of being low, crooked, ao( 
afflicted with the head-ach. 

I am. Sir, Your constant reader. 

And most humble servant, 

W.M. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

it 18 incumbent on an historian, who writes th^ 
ry of his own times, to take notice of public and 
rkable events, so I apprehend it to be the bu- 
I of a writer of essays for entertainment and in- 
Qciion, to mark the passions as they rise, and to 
at of those especially, which appear to influence 
i manners of the age he lives in. 
The love of noise, though a passion observable 
all times and countries, has yet been so predomi- 
at of late years, and given rise to so many of our 
dern customs, that I cannot think it unworthy of 
? of your speculations. 

[n many instances this passion is subordinate to, 
i proceeds from another, which is no less uni- 
d> and no less commendable ; 1 mean the love 
larae. I<Joise, or sound in general, has been con- 
ercd as a means, whereby thousands have ren- 
ted themselves famous in their generation ; and 
• is the reason why to be famous, and to make a 
ise in the world, are commonly understood as 
nivalent expressions. Hence also the trumpet^ 
cause one of the most noble instruments of sound, 
anciently made sacred to the Iieathen god- 
wof fame : so that even at this day, when the 
ki is too backward in doing justice to a man's 
lerit, and be is constrained to do it himself, he i% 
ery properly said to sound his own prai:ies, or 
rutnpet out his fame. 
The great utility and advantages which may h% 
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obtained from noise, in several other respe 
are very apparent. In the pulpit, the preacher > 
declaims in the loudest manner, is sure to gain 
greatest number of followers. He has also the 
tisfaction of knowing that the devotion of a ^ 
part of his audience depends more upon the A)i] 
ness of his lungs, than the soundness of his < 
trine. 

At the bar, every one knows the great inflv 
of sound : and indeed where people accustom to 
selves to talk much and mean little, it behoves tl 
to substitute noise in the place of eloquence. 
also a very just remark, that scurrility ^pd al 
require an elevation of the voice. 

In the senate it is often seen, that the noise 
thunder with which the patriot shakes the he 
has redounded more to Uie good of his rouii 
than all the knowledge of the history and law 
it, locked up in the breasts of profound pc 
cians, who have wanted voices to make thenue 
heard. 

From a conviction that noise in general cbi 
made subservient to so many good purposes, we i 
easily imagine that a great fondness must be o 
shewn for it, even where its usefulness, or tendei 
is not immediately discernible : for from the ^ 
force of habit, the means will often be pur 
where the end is not perhaps attainable. 

At a coffee-house which I frequent at the 
James's end of the town, I meet with two s 
young men, commonly distinguished by the di 
of Beaux and Bloods ; who are perpetually in 
rupting the conversation of the company* ei\ 
with whistling of tunes, lisping of new-rasbio 
oaths, trolling out aflectcd 6peccl><?!S and short f. 
tences; or else with recitals of bold adventi 
|>«iit, and much bolder which they are about to 



But as lioise is more becoming si Blood 

lean, I am generally direrted with the one, 

ay» tired with the other. 

has led me to reflect on the wisdom which 

a shewn in the institution of certain clabs 

tumal meetings for men> into which no per* 

1 be admitted as members, but those who 

)sed to . make that particular noise only, 

i reeable to the tastes and talents of their 

▼e societies. Thus the members of one clnb 

nr ise in politics; those of another in cri* 

r ions on eating and drinking : a third 

in siory-telling, and a fourth in a constant 

of merry songs. In most of these clubs 

re presidents chosen and invested with 

y to be as noisy as they please themselyes^ 

nflict penalties on all those who open out 

ladies indeed are somewhat more limited in 
»pics for noise^ though their meetings for 

it are more numerous than those of the men. 
Jso lie under the disadvantage of havine 
>f a tone too soft and delicate to be heard 
sat distance : but they seem in some mea- 
bave obviated these disadvantages^ by agree- 
ilk all together : by which means^ and as the 
is generally of the vituperative kind, they 
B to cope with the men, even at the most vo« 
I of their clubs. 

n; those diversions, in which noise most 
have been always held in the highest es* 

ihe true and original country squire, who 

d by this generous passion ror noise, pre« 

i a i version of hunting to all other enjoyments 

arth. He can entertain his companions for 

together with talking of his hounds, and ex* 

me divine music and harmony of their 
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t-ongllen ; atid scafce ever goes to bed frlrtiout wi 

ing the horn, and having the full cry in his park 

llorse-racing, cock-fighting, bttli-baiting, and 

like, are sports which fill the hearts of the coi 

people v^'ith the most extravagant delight; i^'hileii 

Toices are employed in the loudest Rhoats and 

rlamutions. In the opinion of our English sail 

no entertainment can be complete tvhere the 

cheering huzza is wanting: by the force of wh 

tliey are inspired with such courage and resolati 

tl)at even fighting itself becomes tlieir diversion. 

In London, where many of these sports cannot 

finjoyed, the fashion for noi^^e has appeared in 

rious other shapes. It has within the memory 

Miost men, given rise to routs, drums, and hu 

canes; which in all probability would have b 

improved into cannonades, thunders and eai 

quakes, before this time, had it not been for the I 

panics on account of some concussions in the ; 

very much resembling those of a real earthqua 

However, as a proof that the names already gi^ 

to those polite assemblies are extremely proper 

them, I need only to remark that they are usn^i 

composed of what is called the best company, n 

from time immemorial have pleaded the privili 

of birth for talking as loud as tliey can. 

Among file many other instances of the ffflfe* 
this passion in hii^h life, I shall only take notice 
one more; which is an ingenious method (unkixy 
to our forefathers) of making a thundering 
people's doors ; by which you are generally gi? 
to understand that some person of consequence d< 
you the honour to suppose you are in the land 
the livinsr. 

Some may think that it will bear a dispute, wli 
thcr such a violent hammering at people's doc 
mmy not be looked upon^ in the eye of the law^aii 



lat it CiQ oa'iV i-e o..-> r-r. :-.*.. « .. f 
\nA biirti.Ty; sin^e k rLav ':-f r * i- ••:*_-:•■ c 
ity oi itMijse w. o ire ^w.. j. . ::. .* r - .-.• 
have naily do .^ci.* -.li t: r-»i. _ . -.: ;. i-..- 
II: lor when *2.itfs irt oi^-z,-. : :•.■ * . :. : r 
:heir retreat i^ iVt i- :^ev i ^i: : i v :.^- -> .a 
e of those ivLot:i I-.TV ..-• L-.: :: . r t..- .:. ts 
It home, stad TZah «s iLeIr £^.e>^^ Miiica 

e now by me a cenala cur" r»n> bor*i f^fnic- 
wheretQ tue ^cnt-raer.:* of a TTtairv oU 
the citv, w.ih re^rd to the e^^-rj'irss i.f 
*em Tcrv ncar.v i.» corrc>L'«icd %-iir. lae 0:1- 
Oft I have here made upoo tLat >LbjiCT. I 
.oscribe a short pisas^c from iLe churactcr 
swly and conclude my fctier, 
«-ard:$ the decline oi her divs she took Km^j:- 
Ludgate-hiil> iu order to be amused with the 
I the street, and to be co:.staatJy supplicit 
jectsuf contcriiplation : f.jr she thought it of 
to a mind that ha J a nm ibr meditation, 
ve what was passing in the world. As she 
► a verj'^ religious disposition^ she used ottcQ 
. was a grievous ^hamt; that such a thing a< 
eetings, amon^ some of the dissenting bre- 
ihoufd be suii'ered in a christian country-', 
len she died she left five hundred pounds to* 
le erecting fiWy new xfundin^-bourd^, to ai4 
gs of the aged clergy, ia divers churchy 
.Ibe bills of mortality. 

I am, SiR> 



Your obliged humhlc scrcant. 



R.I4. 
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No. 137. THURSDAY, AUGUST l^, 1 

My correspondent of to-day will, I hope, 
me for not publishing his letter sooner. To 
the truth, I had some thoughts of making ; 
logy to him for not publishing it all; havii 
ceived an opinion that it might tend to lesse 
exalted ideas which the world has always en 
ed of us men of learning. But though uf 
consideration I have changed my mind, I mi 
the liberty of observing, by way of introc 
that as I modestly presume no man living hi 
learning than myself, so no man values 
more upon it, or has a greater veneration 
those who possess it, even though they shoi 
sess nothing else. I remember to have seei 
der my grandmother's own hand, in the new 
she gave me at my first going to school, tha 
ing is better than house and land: and th 
cannot say that I have ever been in a situa 
make the proper comparison between le^ 
and HOUSE and land ; yet my grandmoth 
a wise woman, and I had never reason to 
question the truth of any of her sayings. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

Sir, 
It is with pleasure I observe, that you con 
avoid the ridiculous ostentation of prefixing 
of antiquity to your lucubrations. Your {] 
confirms me in my opinion, that a line or 
Greek and Latin, is neither useful nor orna 
to a paper intended for the benefit of all : 
readers. 
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a excusable in your predecessors, the TaU 
ectator and Guardian ; for in their time we 
e gentlemen, one out of twenty of whom 
perhaps, make a shift to pick out the mean- 
. Latin couplet. But now*a-days the case is 
; it is pedantry to know any other language, 
*.ast, to seem to know any, but the fashiona- 
lem ones. For my o^ni part, I by no means 
i of mottos, which I doubt not are often 

of after the piece is written ; and if not, 
>nfine the writer too closely to the sense of 
The same objection I have to numerous 
»ns from the ancients ; for why should we 
n a less intelligible language, what may be 
neutly and justly expressed in our own ? It 

reason then, that in our days a man is no 
puted a scholar for quoting Homer and Vir- , 
D he would be esteemed a man of morals for 

Tully and Seneca ; and a Greek motto is 
; as unnecessary to a good essay, as a head 
> or Galba would be to a learned man, if it 
dg round his shoulders. Indeed, to speak 
d, if the use of a language is to arrive at the 
rit, and arts conveyed by it, I see no reason 
r own should yield to any other, ancient or 
• It is copious and manly, though not re* 
and has books in every branch of the arts 
ioces, written with a spirit and judgment not 
xceedcd. Notwithstanding which, a man 
in Greek and Latin, and nothing else, shall 
id learned ; while another, less knowing in 
vho has imbibed the sense, spirit and know« 
fall the best authors in our own language, is 
tliat honourable title. 

to you, Mr. Fitz<Adam, that be who would 
I store of prudent and judicious maxims fW 
ectiou of his conduct in life^ can do it per* 

XXYIU. a 
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"where more effectually^ than from the idvi 
"works of antiquity. But is it absolutely iie< 
that he should do this from the very iangu 
which they were written ? I am myself what i{ 
a good Greek and Latin scholar ; and yet I b< 
might be master of as much true knowledg 
understood ueither. There are many good 
to be given why the study of these language: 
to be cultivated : but 1 think this pursuit n 
carried too far ; and that much of the time sj 
acquiring a critical knowledge of them, mi 
^Mnployed to more advantage. I speak in g< 
for there are sf>me, who have a genius parti 
suited to the study of words, that would neve 
any figure in the study of things. 

There is hardly any thing truly valuable 
dead languages, that may not be read with 
advantage and satisfaction in the living, an 
particularly in onr own ; for if I may rely u[ 
own judgment, and the report of learned men 
of the best ancient authors have lost little b 
translation into our soil. I am charmed w 
Greek of Thucydides and Longinus ; but I ai 
wise delighted with the French dress of the laj 
Mr. Smithes English of both. I can distingu 
gentility and ease of Cicero, and the spirit an 
ne^s of Pliny, in their epistles, as they are ti 
ed by Mr. Melmoth. Will any man that hi 
Mr. Pope*s Homer, lament that he has not re 
in the original ? And will not every man oi 
taste admire the gaiety and good sense of I 
the gallantry and genteel carelessness of 0\ 
fire and energy oi J uvenal, and the passion 
bulius, in the paraphrases and translati 
Donne, Dryden, Garth, Congreve and Ilami 
I instance these, as their beauties are witl 
difficulty transferred into a foreign language. 
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aid be endless to enumerate the I^nglish 
lat perhaps equal any thing in Greek or La- 
le Paradise Lost will be thought little infe- 
le Iliad or ^neid in judgment, majesty, and 
:ic fire. The Essay on Criticism, I need not 
to compare with the Epistle to the Pisos ; 
refer the Dunciad, Essay on Man, and the 
istles, to any of the productions of antiquity. 

yolj not join with nie in preferring Alexan* 
est to all the extravagance of Pindar, in 
larmony, and power of expression and num» 
le poets, it is true, had different views ; but 
landing, there may be a comparison, 
large farther, would carr}^ me beyond the 
>romise to myself; I shall therefore con- 
^ remarks on this kind of writing, with ob* 
that if we fall short of the ancients in any 
>olite writing, it is in the method of dia- 

which some of them, as Xenophon, Plato 
y, had most excellent talents: and yet I 
t whether the dialogue on Medals, and the 
Philosopher, may not rival any thing they 
behind them : for as to their political writ- 
man will think them equal to the Letters 
)tism, and the Idea of a Patriot King. In 
re are certainly deficient, though Raleigh, 
m, and a few others are excellent in their 
ut we as certainly make it up in mathema- 
aral philosophy, physic, and the many ex- 
■eatises we have on morality^ politics, and 
ience. 

>t my intention to resume a subject that has 
employed much abler pens, and to raise a 
bout the comparative merits of the ancients 
ems; nor would I by any means discourage 
of the ancient languages ; for I think the 
ent in acquiring them extremely woll em- 

q2 
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ployed ; but I would willingly persuade such as ai 
not masters of them, that they may become sch( 
lars and learned men with no other assistance 
their own native English. I am sure I think to 
man more deserving of those names, who is coi 
Tersant with Bacon, Boyle, Locke, and Mewto 
than he who is unacquainted with these great pb 
losophers, though he should have read Plato, Ar! 
totle, and all the orators and poets of antiquity. 

You will now, no doubt, be curious to know wi 
I am, that decide so magisterially in a point ao loi 
given up, and of so much consequence to the repu 
lie of letters. Time, Mr. Fitz*Adam, may bri; 
that to light : at present it is necessary x shoi 
screen myself from the indignation of pMants, w 
would overwhelm me with heaps of ancient rub! 
My view in this letter is to convince the ladies, u 
many of them possess more real learning, than a i 
low of a college, who has for twenty years poi 
upon remnants. I have indeed often wondered tl 
the author of the World has not been favoui 
with a much greater share of the productions of 
male correspondents than any of his predecessc 
as he has set at naught Greek and littia for th 
sakes. But perhaps it may be for that very teat 
for so capricious are the sex, that though they 
a pedant, they despise the man who is not homo 
iarum literarum, I have heard a lady declare, t 
she could no more love a man whose learning i 
not superior to her own, than him who took all ' 
casions of shewing her that it was. If yon appn 
of me as a correspondent, I may be sometimes 
your service ; in which case, to shew my learoii 
my stile shall now and then be enriched with a lit 
Greek and Latin. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most humble tervani, 

A. C 
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FoK several weeks past, I have been considering 
^ith myself how 1 might extend the use and rnt»r'- 
Ainment of these my labours : for though thousands 
>f nay countrymen have experienced and are rea<ly 
jo attest their salutary effects, yet it cannot be de- 
nied but there are still people to be met with, who 
ire by no means as wise and as good as they ought 
» be. General satire, as 1 have formerly observ- 
sd, is what few people care to apply to themselves ; 
ind though I have hitherto been averse to particu- 
lar and personal abuse, I am at last willing to try 
its effect, welKknowing, that if the good which may 
accrue from it be but in the proportion of one in a 
million to the entertainment it gives, I shall have 
reason to bless myself for thus quarrelling with the 
vrorlH. I am sensible also tl at by adopting this 
method, I am increasing the number of my cor* 
respondents, as every one will be for trying his hand 
on so delightful a subject as the failings of his 
friends ; especially when I shall have given him my 
honour that he need be under no apprehensions for 
kis safety, and that I will take every quarrel upon 
myself. I therefore hereby invite all persons what* 
never to transmit to me forthwith all the scandal 
they can either collect or invent. Names, and par* 
ticularly great ones, will be very acceptable j or in 
Seikuh of such names, minute descriptions of per- 
•oiis, their alliances and connections, or the streets 
ibey live in, will be equally agreeable. Great re* 
prd will be paid to the letters of female corre- 
spondents ; but it is humbly hoped that they will 
i^ot saiFer the copiousness and enticement of the 
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subject to hurry them into lengths that may exceed 
the bounds of this paper. 

I am sensible that a great deal of conrage, aad aa 
equal degree of dexterity at single rapiar, will ba 
necessary on this occasion ; but as I said before, I aa 
contented to take the whole upon myself, rather 
than lay my correspondents under any restraiatf 
my name is Adam Fitz-Adam ; I am to.be heard a( 
every morning at the Tilt-yard coffee-hoiiaef and, 
though an old man^ shall be ready to give any gea- 
tleman satisfaction^ who chuses to call upon me in 
a hackney-coach^ and frank me to IJyae-paric, or 
JVIontague-house. 

To extend the usefulness of this paper stlU 6r- 
ther^ it is my intention (notwithstanding any for* 
mer declaration to the contrary) to mix politics 
with slander. I am in a manner compelled to make 
this second alteration in my plan^ from a tboroagk 
conviction that no man in these kingdoms is sock 
a master of politics as myself; and as a war with 
France seemis now to be inevitable, I shall ftom 
time to time instruct our ministers in what manner 
to conduct it, and shall hope for an exact comph* 
ance with every plan I shall lay before them. This 
will be saving a great deal of trouble and pe itr 
to the common people of England, who, th« al 
ways ready to instruct an administration, are m 
times so divided in their opinions, that the saio w 
ministration are forced to pursue their own i 
sures for want of plain and punctual instrw n 
from their friends. 

The better to carry on this laudable d • I 
shall direct what bills are proper to be brougju* . 
parliament, and what acts I would have repeal 
I shall also devote three mornings in every weekiv 
the private instruction of all such ministers vA 
members of parliament, as are desirous of coufe^ 
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ipvith me at my lodgings up two pairs of stairs 
le Trunk-maker's in St. Martin's-Lane. I shall 
nrise be ready to answer all questions in politics 
ich g^entlemen and ladies as would willingly in« 
i^ate that science without study or application. 

I iwill tend greatly to the edification of all justi* 
»f the peace, nurses, midwives, country curates, 
parish clerks, wlnise ideas seem at present to be 
Ue confused, for want of a thorough knowledge 
be interests and connections of the several states 
Burope, and how the balance of power is to be 
Dtained. I shall keep a watchful eye over the 
0^ of France and his ministers, and will give timely 
ce of any intended invasions^ and direct mea« 
t8 to defeat such invasions in proper time. I 

II find means of instructing the other powers of 

"ope in their true and natural interests, and will 

imunicate in this paper the intelligence I shall 

I time to time receive from the said powers ; so 

the public shall always be apprized beforehand 
e measures they intend to take, 
hen I consider the vast utility of this my un- 
king, I cannot be too thankful for the abilities 
blessed with for carrying it on to the universal 
iction of all parties. My humanity is, I con- 
% little hurt, by reflecting that while I am 
aaking a monopoly of politics and slander, I 
ing an injury to those of my brother authors, 
ive long lived by dealiug out their occasional 
\s of those commodities. But I am comfort- 
>D second thoughts, that as this paper is pub- 
wee a week, they will have continued op- 
ties of enriching their own larger composi- 
th the most shining parts of it ; and this they 
?e free leave to do, provided that they add 
^ctures of their own, or pretend to doubt 
dority of my abilities^ whereby disputes may 
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be raked upon any of those iacti trhich I 
think proper to advance. The same indnlg 
hereby given to all virriters or compilers of < 
news-papers in Great Britain and Ireland : lo 
have only the good of my country at heart, 
desirous of extending these my labours to tl 
motest parts of his Majesty's dominions. 1 
also have this farther satismction^ that the g< 
complaint of the country's being deserted of 
bitants every winter may cease ; as by mei 
thi^ circulation every private gentleman may i 
constantly at his seat, and every clergyman 
livings without beiftg obliged on«e a year to 
Tisit to London^ in order to study politics, a 
Struct the administration. 

But a much greater advantage than any yet 
tioned, remains still to be told. The circnlat 
this paper will not be confined to Great Britai 
Ireland ; it will doubtless be demanded in a 
courts, cities and large towns of Europe ; by ' 
means our enemies on the continent, finding t 
periority of our wisdom, and knowing by xHio 
counsellors are counselled, will sue U> us for 
upon our own terms. In the mean time, as \ 
entering into a war not of our own seekioj 
merelv in defence of our comlBerce, and ft 
protection and support of our undoubted rig 
shall direct the administration how to raise 
supplies, as may enable us to carry it on with i 
and success; and this I hope to effect to 
body's satisfaction^ which I humbly ajppreheQ) 
not always been the case. 

I am well aware that there are certain snpe 
persons in the world, who may fancy that they 
not discovered in my writings hitherto, these 
vellous abilities, to which 1 am now laying c 
To all such I shall only, answer, let the event i 



tve alwm tboaght it benetth me to bcwat of 
saperior to other men, till the necess?tT of 

8 compek me to prodoce them. T&ose 
iow me, will sav of me what modesty Ibrbids 
d say of mjTself : indeed it has been owing to 
uncommon degree of that sheepish qnality» 
iiave not let my readers into many secrets of 

that would have amazed and confounded 

e undertaken politics and slander at the same 
»m 3 constant obserration that there is a 
connection between those sciences, which it 
cult to break through. But I intend to vary 
be common method, and shall sometimes 
olitics without abuse, and abuse without po* 
It may be feai-ed perhaps that as I have hi- 
received no reward for the great candour 
hich I have treated the administration during 
urse of this paper, I may incline to direct 
measures out of pure spite ; but I can assure 
[ers that such fears are groundless : I have 
g at heart but the public good, and shall pro- 
M> measures but such as are most apparently 
?ive to the honour and glory of my native 
y. In treating of these measures, I shall 
thing upon hypothesis, but will go mathc* 
uiy to work, and reduce every thing to de- 
ration. For instance, if the war is only to be 
ol one, I would instruct our minister (a8 a 
n ingenious painter is said to draw) by the tri« 
. As thus : The end of the war is an advan**' 
as peace. Now suppose any triangle, equila« 
Mr otherwise, where A shall signify the Knglifih 
B the French Fleet, and C Uie above peiice % 
Aation then will be no more than this, \^t the 
A take the fleet B, and you produce the peace 
The same solution will do in a land war ^h^f^^ 
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Mrhere A and B may stand for annies instead 
fleets. 

Having now sufficiently explained myself i 
this important occasion, I shall take leave of 
readers till next Thursday, at which time, iinlei 
should see reason to the contrary^ I shaU'p 
them with a paper either of scandal. or pi 
which shall be to all their satisfactions. 
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I HAVB judged it proper to postpone politics 
another week, that 1 may oblige my readers witl 
piece of scandal, or whatever else they may p] 
to call it, which has but just transpired^ and won 
will quickly engage the conversation of all t 
best families in town and country. Those wi 
are unacquainted with the parties concen 
will I hope excuse me for publishing only t 
initial letters of their names, or sometimes : 
letters at all ; their high rank, and the honourat 
offices they bear, demanding from me a little 
complaisance than I may probably shew to i 
persons. At the same time I should be sorry 
have it thought, that my tenderness upon this o 
casion arose from any selfish considerations of ti 
consequences that might ensue ; the sword of a 
of quality is no longer than that of another 
nor, for any thing I have observed, is he a jot luu 
dextrous at drawing a trigger. My mode 
proceeds from the great respect which is due na 
persoHS in humble situations to men of high and i 
Justrious birth : though at the same time I mi 
take the liberty of declaring, that one or two ski 
ries more of the same nature with what I am noi 
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to relate, will entirelv cancel 
e me to treat tbem w]xh il 



jiy body knows, at least trtrr :••-/ j r-?-*T-tl 
bat tbematch brtwexro ii>ra**'^ *.: ^..-tI» — 
rougbt about by ibc oid tirl, jj*^ ?'^r -. .f:-g 
auut ; at whose bf;u-« mv t^r i ■-ik:..rt4...i:Tiv 

lad fell desperately la :->ve w^t:. izi.i<» L , 

.vas a distant relation of the a.j:, a:i'i w:io 
ned to be tbere upon a Tis.t, al t_:r time of 
dsbip's courtship to the niecr. Titc ch^rac- 
miss L is too noiorioas to requ'.rt: a ptace 

i narrative ; though 1 must do her the j'i«:\x 
I, that I belie%'e every art to imdo a woman 
ractised upon her, before she was prevailed 
to give up her honour to a mart, wnom sh^ 

to be the destined husband of htr mu^ intl- 
frieud. 
)8e who knew of the afiair between my lord 

diss L , endeavoured bv every possible 

k1 to dissuade miss G . trom the luatch ; 

ideed if that unfortunate youn^ lady had not 
'red a title to happiness, she had treated his 
Jp as he deserved, from a thorough coiivic-* 
bat he had already bestowed his afiections 
miss L But an union of hearts is by no 

I necessary in the marriages of the great. ]My 
.nd the old earl saw a thousand charms in misa 
•'s large fortune ; and the young lady and her 
f every thing in a title that could be wished 
I the married state. The ceremony was per* 
!d soon after at the earl's house ; and the young 
(0, though perfectly iiMliiieient to each other ; 
acted thcibsolves so prudently in all compa^- 
those who did not know them intimately^ 

en ihem to be very happy people, 
le ol^Kesirl dying aoon afteri my lord succeeded 
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to the estate and title of * * *, and lived with 
lady in all the magnificence and splendor which 
large income could afford. His lordship had ac 
siderable mortgage on the estate of Sir 0— 

S ; and it was under pretence of settling sc 

affairs with that gentleman, at his brother's seat d 
St. Alban's^ that he set out the beginning of < 
month upon the expedition which has unhap] 
turned out so fatal to his peace. Colonel C * * ' 
gentleman too well known for his gallantries am 
the ladies to need the initial letters of his n 
^was to be of his lordi»hip's party; and though 
lord had two sets of horses of his own, yet for i 
tain reasons, which may hereafter be guessed at 
hired a coach and six at Tubbs\s, and set out ou 
Tuesday for St. Alban's, with intention, as was gi 
out, to return on the Thursday following. 

I should have informed my readers, that lady * 

and the young viscountess 1) , who was sai 

have a tend re for the colonel, were to meet thei 
the viscountess's coach at Barnet, on their re 
home, and that they were all to dine together at 
Green Man. It was said, I know, that doctor * 
Tvho is a man of family, was of the lady's party : 
had been an intimate acquaintance, and somes 

lover of miss G , before her marriage with 

***. The doctor is a man much more fame 
his wit and address than his practice; and isthoi 
to be the author of a late extraordinary perf< 
ance, which however celebrated, in my humble 
nion, reflects more honour on his invention, 
cither on his knowledge in politics, or his chan 
as a moral man. But I will avoid circumatai 
and be as short as I can. 

Doctor * * *, though he lives at St. James's ei 
the town, had been several times in that wee 
liatsoa's and Child's coilcc-housesj and had d 
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olate with Sir E H the Tfty Thursday 

lord *** and the colonel were to retain troa 
wddban's to meet lady ^'^^ and the viscountess at 
ne Green man at Bamet. Many people are of opi- 
ikm, that the doctor was not of die party, bat that 
M reodived his intelligence from one H — y who had 
rly been a steirard of lord ***. Bat H — y 
penie* the fact, and lays the whole mischief on lady 
**^8 Tfoman, who it seems had been houskeeper 
^ ! doctor, when he lived in the square. Thero 
reports of the doctor and this woman ; 
nat wneuier she or H — y was the contriver of thia 
riMatny, will appear hereafter. H — y is a man of a 
r indifierent character, and (I am not afraid of 
mg it) capable of undertaking any mischief what* 
er. 
Uidy *** and the vistronntess, according to agree* 
■ant, set out on Thursday at one o'clock for Bar* 
Bet, and came to the Green Man, which was the 
■lace appointed for dining. My lord and the co-* 
Mtel not being arrived, the viscountess recollected 
that she had an acquaintance in the neighbourhood, 
ataboQt two miles distance, whom she proposed vi- 
%g iu a post-chaise, under pretence of saving her 
vi horses. As this acquaintance of the viscountess 
^ a stranger to lady ***, her ladyship declined 
nrith her friend, and agreed to amuse herself 
« book of novels till her return, or till the ar- 
of my lord and the colonel, which waieverf 
«q>ected. The viscountess stept imniedip 
y ifiio the post chaise ; and soon after, as lady 
— ' was looking out of the window of the inn^ sh« 
flsr a coach and six drive by very hastily toward* 
JiOiidon ; and the landlord declares that he ttW 
kid ***j and the colonel, and two ludies in th« 
ioach, muffled up in cloaks. He also declhres, that 
ll^ «•* called out three times fur th« coach t# 
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atop, but that no one answered, and the coacfamu 
drove out of sight in a few minutes. 

I should have taken notice before, that as soon 
as the viscountess was gone upon her visit, as lady 
*** was sitting at the window next the road, the 
captain in quarters took great notice of her, and 
said to the chambermaid, in her ladyship's hearing, 
that he would give up a whole year's pay to mw 
ihe afternoon with so fine a creature: upon wnich 
lady **^ frowned upon him very severely, and be- 
gan a smart conversation with him on his boldiiea 
and presumption. 

The viscountess, to the great surprize of lady ***, 
did not return till near six in the evening, and 
seemed in great confusion while she endeavoared to 
apologize for her absence. But as lady *** nw 
convinced that her lord was in the coach that drore 
•o hastily towards London, she declared positively 
that she would not stir a step from the inn till here* 
turned to fetch her ; and insisted on the viscounteii^i 
going immediately to inform him of her resolution. 
Tiie viscountess accordingly set out ; and the captain 
was seen going up stairs soon after. But whetfaer 
lord *** returned that night, or whether it wis 
really his lordship's coach that passed by, is uncer- 
tain : however, lady *** has been missing ever 
since : and yesterday a lady was found drowned in 
Rosamond's pond, who is suspected to be her: tat 
though lady ^** was a thin woman, and wore • 
chintz gown that day, and the person taken out of 
the pond appeared to be fat, and was dressed i# 
white ; yet it is thought that by lying a longtime 
under water, the body may be very much swelM* 
and the colours of the linen entirely dischaigedi 
One thing is certain, that lord *** is like a msi^ 
distracted ; the doctor, the steward, and my lady** 
woman, are taken into custody; and the coIoiMil 
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nd the viscountess are fled nobody knows whi- 
ler. 

I shall leave my readers to make their own coni- 
lentson this unhappy afJhir; which 1 have brought 
nto as short a compass as I was able, M-ith truth 
nd perspicuity. I am sensible that where names 
iccur so often, and those only marked with aste- 
isksor initial letters, it is a very difficult matter to 
ivoid confusion t and indeed I should hardly have 
bought myself perfectly clear, if I had not com- 
Dunicated my narrative to a country acquaintance 
>f mine, a man totally ignorant ot the whole af- 
iair, who was plea^d to assure me, that he never 
t with any thing so plain and intelligible. I have 
oeen the more circumstantial upon this occasion. 
From a desire of pointing out in the most perspicuous 
manner the leading steps of this fatal catastrophe : 
for I am not satisfied with entertaining my readers 
with the frailties and misfortunes of persons of qua- 
litVt unless I can warn them by their example against 
fading into the like errors. 
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Tbe report of the king of France's having lately 

fcrbidden the coiiee-houses at Paris to take in any 

English news-papers, was no more than I expected, 

ifter having in the World of last Th.^rsday was 

K^nnight, so plainly and openly declaimed my in- 

tenfcions of making all men politicians. But though 

Ml most christian majesty has thought proper to 

tep hissnbjectsinrthe dark as to the science of po- 

, yet I hear with pleasure, that his emissaries 

w \ city are buying up large numbers of these 

ubrations> for the private perusal of that 

ti2 
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monarch and his ministers^ and 4bat a council 
deredto attend the reading of them as soon a 
arrive. But for very good reasons, I lave th 
proper to change my intentions^ and not nieddl 
matters of state ; at least for the present. ] 
to confet^s the truths I have lately received fii 
viction that, great as my knowledge is in p< 
there are those at the head of alifurs, that ki 
the flill as much as myt^elf. Success is not ( 
in our power ; but if we are really to enter 
war with France^ I have the pleasure of aasuri 
con^mon people of England, that they may d 
upon its being as well conducted, as if they h 
entire management of it in their own han 
even if I myself was to preside at all their mf 
for settling plans and operations. 

This and other reasons have inclined me f< 
present to lay aside politics, and to ^ on 
old way, mending hearts instead of heads, o 
nishing such amusements as may fix the a 
of the idle, or divert the schemes of the Ticio 
at least five minutes every week. Of this k 
the following little piece, which I received 
time since from a very ingenious correfipo 
who intitles it. 

A Meditation among the Books. 

From every thing in nature a wise man mi 
rive matter of meditation. In meditations v 
authors have exercised their genius, or to 
their fancy. An author who meant to be $( 
has meditatvrd on the mystery qf waving: an i 
who never meant to be serious, has meditated 
broomstick : Jet me also meditate ; and a libn 
books shall be the subject of my meditations. 

Before my eyes an almast innumerable mul 
of authors are ranged ; different in their opi 
«s in their bulk apd appearance ^ in what 
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lU I y'l^^ this great assembly? Shall I consider it 
an anciient legion, draWn out in goodly array 
der fit commanders ? or as a modern regriment of 
•iters, where the common men have been forced 
want, or seduced through wick<?dness into the 
rvice, and where the leaders owe their advance- 
snt rather to caprice, party-favour, and the par- 
Jity of friends, than to merit or ser>'ice ? 
Shall I consider ye, O ye books ! as a herd of 
urtiers or strumpets, who profess to be snbser- 
i to my use, and yet seek only your own ad- 
age ? No ; let me consider this room as the 
cat charnel-house of human reason, where dark- 
ms and corruption dwell ; or, as a certain poet 
pi^sses himself. 

Where hot and cold, and wet and diy. 
And beef, and broth, and apple pye 
MoMt slovenly assemble. 

Who are they, whose unadorned raiment be* 
>eaks their inward simplicity ? They are law hooks, 
Uittes, and conimentaries on statutes. These are acts 
' parliafnetft, whom all men must obey, and yet 
JW Only can purchase. Like the Sphvn'X of an- 
quity, they speak in aenigma's, and yet devour the 
ihappy wretches who comprehend them not. 
These are commentaries on statutes; for the peru- 
of them, the longest life of man would prove 
ricient ; for the understanding of them, the ut- 
; ingenuity of man would not avail. 
*Jniel is the dilemma between the necessity and 
impossibility of understanding ; yet are we not 
utterly destitute of relief. Behold for our 
>rt, an abridfrenient of law and equity ! It con- 
not of many volumes ; it extends only to 
tv-two folio's; yet as a few thin cakes may 
the whole nutritive substance of a stalled 
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ipravy of many a report and adjudged case. 

The sages of the law recommend this «! 
mait to our perusal. Let us wiUi all thftnkn 
of heart receive their counsel. Much jire ' 9 
holden to physicians^ who only prescribe tf»» b 
of the Quinquina, when they might oblige Ibeii 
tients to swallow the whole tree. 

From these volumes I turn my ^ei on |t fke 
embodied phalanx, numerous and formidnbie : t| 
are controversial divines ; so has the world agn 
term them. How arbitrary is language ! o^d oc 
does the custom of mankind join wordiF, tlvU n 
^n has put asunder ! Thus we often h/ear of )m 
fire cold^ of devilish handsome^ and the like : 
thus controversial and divine have been associatea. 

These controversial divines have changed t 
rule of life into a standard of disputation^ Th 
have employed the temple of the Most Htgb » 
fencing-school, where gymnastic cxerciaies ace dai 
exhibited, and where victory serves only to ex 
new contests. Slighting the bulwarks wherewith j 
who bestowed religion on mankind had secated 
they have encompassed it with yariops minute o 
works, which an army of warriors can with difficai 
defend. 

The next in order to them are the redoobtal 
antagonists of common sense; the gentlemen W 
close up the common bighway to heaven, and i 
open no private road for persons having oc 
to travel that way. The writers of this tnbc ^ 
riouK, but in principles and manner nothing 11 
milar. Let me review them as they stand ar fn 
These are Epicurean orators, who have end 
ed to confound the ideas of right and wrons; w < 
unspeakable comfort of highwaymen and stoi 
jobbers. These are inquirers qfkr tru^t ^bp a^ 
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e ibemsriTtt ooc ot' tiirfir ovn cxfiscc»cr\ 
meaibiiiig thai cmoe spirit, viio ettckavosiw 
rtliiUy to pick bU owb pocket, as sot lo b« 
d by' himself. La» ot" aii. are the com- 
)f rkapaoditi, frmgmau, aihd (stnagc to say 

dst this anny^of anti-fliartyTS, I disceni a to* 
r peculiar appearance : iu meagre aspect, aftd 
ty gaodiiies ot its habit, make it bear a per^ 
isemblancts ot* a dtrcaved eentleman. Th« 
ed moDumeot of mortality* was brought forth 
reign of Charles the second ; it was the dar- 
id only child of a man of quality. How did 
-ent exult at its birth ! How many flatterers 
d it beyond their own ofispring, and urge4 
fdulous father to display its excellencies to 
lole world ! Induced by their solicitatious^ 
iber arrayed his child in scarlet and gold, 
tted it to the public eye, and called \t, rocms 
arson qf honour. While he lived, his booby 
mg was treated with the cold respect due to 
nk and fortune of its parent : but when death 
icked up his kitchen, and carried ofFthe keva 
cellar, the poor child was abandoned to the 
I ; it was kicked fi*om stall to stall, like a des** 
prostitute; and after various calamities, wua 
M out of the bands of a vender of Scots unnfi\ 
afely placed as a pensioner in the band of 
binkers, 

oa first, thou greatest vice of the human mind» 
ition ! all these authors were originally thy ro« 
! They promised to themselves a fame mora 
>le than tnt* calf-skin that covered their works % 
njf-skia (as the dealer speakf) is in excellenl 
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conditibn^ while the books themselves rem 
prey of that silent critic the worm. 

Compleat cooks and conveyancers; bo' 
school divinity and Tommy Thumb ; little 
books, systems of philosophy, and memoirs 
men of pleasure ; apologies for the lives of ' 
and prime ministers, are all consigned to on 
mon oblivion. 

One book indeed there is, which prfete 
little reputation, and by a strange felicity 
whatever it demands. To be usefbl foi 
months only is the whole of its ambition 
though every day that passes confessedly dim 
its utility, yet it is sought for and purchased 
such is the deserved and unenvied charac 
that excellent treatise of practical astronon 
Almanack. 
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The following letter was mislaid ; which 
reason of its not having appeared earlier in t 
per. The excuse, perhaps, is less pardonab 
the fault; but it is the only one I can mak' 
truth ; and I hope the author will receive i 
candour. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

If ever you take the trouble of looking in 
of the public papers besides your own, you 
help observing the many curious experiments, 
«)t" late years have been made through all p 
jthis kingdom, iu running, ridings Scaping, c 
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wre-dandng, and various other usefiil 
trsoos of all ranks and fortunes. 
Iling to give credit to these extraordinary 
nts, though many of them, I own, far 
3 bounds of probability, because of the 
y do to our age and country : and it is 
It high indignation against the inffrati* 
I present times, tiiat I have been hitherto 
in my expectations of seeing public 
lu rewards bestowed on these illustrious 
:, who by such experiments have shewn 
eat things the powers of nature are capa- 
hen properly directed. Newton was 
and both he and Mr. Locke had very 
le places under the government: and 
lighty matters did these philosophers do, 
ison of our new experiment-makers? 
ented themselves with looking into the 
iture, and went no farther. The mind 
ideas just as it used to do, before the 
'€ human understanding had banished from 
the doctrine of innate principles and sidf^ 
ms : and Newton after he had demolish- 
tices of Descartes, left the planets juat as 
hem. They have rolled round the sua 
in the same time, and at the same dis- 
)re and since his discoveries. But our 
ttkexs have found the secret of controul* 
fs of nature, and have actually accom- 
at in the wards of bedlam, and the labo- 
Logada, it would have been thought 
attempt. 

isible it may be objected to me, that the 
Bopare are totally difierent: and instead 
odern chiefs in phik>sophy, I should ra« 
urned my eyes to the renowned heroes 
ff whose exploits have been the admira^ 
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tion of so many ages. Be it so. We own the 
semblance^ and have no reason to be afraid of 
comparison : for besides that many of these 
ploits are looked upon as fabulous, if it be co 
dered that some of them were only the effect 
brute force, and that the merit of others is tc 
divided among multitudes, who all had a share 
their production ; no doubt can be made, on a 
estimate between the merit of ancient and moc 
worthies, on whose side the balance will be ibun 
turn. I am no enemy to the fame of antiqu 
but I own it grieves me, that when ancient expl 
have been celebrated over and over by the choi 
poets and historians, those of our own times, no 
extraordinary^ should be left to pass down to 
terity, on no better authority than the doafc 
testimony of a common nevirs-paper. 

Mr Fitz-Adam, you profess yourself a citize 
the world, an equal judge between all the chile 
of our first parents ; act up then to this cha 
and do justice: suffer not exploits to drop 
oblivion, at which the Gymnasia of Greece and I 
would have stood aghast; which would have I 
honoured with statues and crowns of oliv< 
Olympia ; with a place in the Prytaneum at Ath 
and an ovation, if not a triumph, at Rome, i 
not ingratitude to fix a stain upon our coun 
which it would never be able to wipe offi 

I pretend not to enumerate, or even to be > 
ble of all the advantages with which these sing 
efforts of genius will be attended : but in nal 
philosophy and religion their uses are apparei 
the first glance. 

Experiments, it is now agreed on all hands 
the only solid basis of natural science. In t 
Bacon and Newton led the way; but their folio 
have ennobled them ; they have transferred 1 
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f inert matter, to the very quintessence qf 
r horses and themselves. What before 
fit for recluse pedants, they have made 
Tieiit and the business of fine gentlemen, 
^e I beg leave, by the way, to propose a 
> the lovers of these noble aits, which I 
not be thought altogether unworthy of 
tion. 

! a gentleman is able to drive a wheel-car- 
fiven number of miles in an hour, when the 
his horses is progressive, or according to 

I course of their limbs ; how much time 
o be allowed to do it in when his horses 
>grd(le, or tails foremost. 

orae to religion. These new experiments 
ewhow little we understand of the bounds 
lity. Had such experiments been pro- 
ided to, a certain gentleman that shall be 
might have spared his haughty challenge 
inders of the christian faith. Our brave 

II soon make him sensible of his error^ 
he edge of that formidable broad-sword 
•n himself, with which he has threatened 
late the christian world. Will he any 
ftend to say, that no testimony can make 
redible that is contrary to experience, 
efy him to match, in the annals of any 
untry, the feats which he is forced to 

the credit of a common news-paper ? 
run through all the arts and sciences, and 
them shew the wonderful advantage of 
experiments : but this is a task that de- 
cibler hand : I therefore propose, when his 
ball have incorporated the authors of 
a new Royal Society, which I hope will 
liat one of our most eminent pens be ap- 
ftei: the example of bishop Spra^ to write 
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the history of the society ; and another, ai 
ex^ample of Fontenelle^ to make eulogies on 
ticular members* And I desire that you t 
mediately look out for two such persona a 
yonr correspondents ; which I should imagi 
be no great difll^cnlty to one who has the ho 
reckon in that number the prime wits of the 

I am. Sir, 

Your kmMc servant. 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

Walking the other day through Wapping 
the humours of the place, I happened to c 
eyes upon the windows of an alehouse, wher 
written in large capitals, Roman Pvrl» I 1 
curiosity to ask of a man who was walkin 
me, why it might not as well have been call< 
TisH Purl, as RoifAir Purl? * O air,' 
'the landlord has had twenty times the 
since he gave his liquor that outlandish nan 
soon found that my sagacious informer was a 
of leather breeches, by seeing him enter, 
l^imself to work in a shop, over the door oi 
was written upon a bit of paper, Thi tru 
LiAX leather-breeches bails, sold here by the i 
I confess I was a little surprised to find the i 
of admiring every thing foreign, had eoeteni 
self to so great a distance from St. James's; J 
conceived an opinion that none bnt our bet 
the polite end of the town, were the desp 
discouragers of our home manufactures. 

As I see no solid reason for this universal < 
to every thing that is English, I should be g 
your sentiments on the subject, which will g 
oblige. Sir, 

Your constant reader^ and admirer$ 

i 
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aball forbear making aoy femarks upon this 

V that I may oblige a very witty correspon- 

whese letter I received a few daysago^ bv the 

pest. But I must entreat the &vour o^ this 

n, and of all others who may incline to 

I cu me in so laconic a stile, to chuse another 

od of conyeyance, for fear their letters should 

times happen to miscarry. 

To Mr. FiTz-AoAM. 
Sir, 

ay be so kind as to insert this in your next* 

Yours, 
W.B. 
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£ the publicatipn of my correspondent's letter 
I subject of noise, I have received the two fol« 
which I shall lay before my readers for the 
•u.nment of to-day. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

■r paper which treats of the passion for noise, 
in one respect given me some pleasure; the 
ions in it being such as I have oftei> made 
en, and the ridicule intended by them what 
y persons in the world very justly deserve. At 
same time I could not help feeling some un« 
uss, on being led by those observations, to re* 
t icxiously ami delioerately upon my own mis* 
Hues. 

'ill I wastabout forty years old, I had lived a 
^helor in London ; at which time having ao 

OL. XXVHI s 
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quired a comfortable fortune in ihemeTcantile-i 
1 retired into the country ; and hoping to pi 
rest of my days in peace, and to be happy in«i9 
ciai companion, I married a wife. She has alwav) 
been, for any thing that I know to the cent' 
what is called a virtuous woman : a noimbU j 
am sure she is: but though chastity and nc 
ness may be very valuable qualities in a wt 
yet if they are to be nursed and cherished ai w 
expence of meekness, forbearance, and all the othci 
virtues, in my humble opinion, she had better bf 
without them. I oalled at your friend Spdslev'i 
the last time I was in town, to look in Mr. Joba* 
son's dictionary for the meaning of the word noUt 
hie; but could find no such epithet applied toi 
wife. I wish with all my heart that he had gi 
us a definition of that character, as also of agooi 
•woman, w^hich, according to some alehouse sigiu 
the country, is a woman without ahead. 

I have long been of opiuion, that as the p 
pal virtue of a man is courage, so the princi i vir 
tue of a woman is silence : my wife, indeed, if i 
contrary way of thinking, with regard to wisfc 
male virtue C but till I an^ stark deaf, I shall neve 
be prevailed upon to alter my opinion. Duml 
creatures were always my delight, an^d particDlarl; 
a cat, the dumbest of all ; but my wife, who has ; 
natural antipathy to that animal, haa hong up > 
parrot in my parlour, and filled my hea-ywdiw 
garden with maccaws and peacocks. 

Besides the domestic noises with which I 
perpetually tormented, I am unfortunately r 

near the church, and in the hearing of ten < 
bells, which our parishioners have set up, in 
room of one single bell, by which for many y 
before, the proper notice for church-time, ami • 
parochial matters, had ^e^n usually giY«i|. 4 
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Itantage of the sound of these bells should 
lost^ one of our wealthy yeoni<rii has be- 
by will a considerable sum of money to 
(Tsofthe parish, for a certain number of 
or six times a week for ever. About the 
bis desirable acquisition, the new method 
dy was introduced into our church, by a 
Hows who call themselves the singers : so 
^d old tunes being rejected,! am obliged 
hear their terrible bawling and discard, 
iver been taught to sing in treble time, or 
ly thing solemn in the airs of a jigg. 
3ens also that our parish is famous for de- 
n what is called rough music, consisting of 
aces on cow-horns, salt-boxes, warming- 
ep-bells, &c. intermixed with hooting, hal- 
id all sorts of hideous noises, with which 
^ wags of the village serenade their neigh- 
several occasions, particularly those fami- 
hich (as the phrase is) the grey mare is the 
rse. 

thus accustomed to noise in the day time« 
uently awaked out of my sleep (though ia 
ce of my wife) by dreaming of them in the 
) that in almost all my hours of retirement^ 
lumbers, and even in my devotions, I am 
y tormented with noises, and thoroughly 
d that there is no peace for me but in tha 

temg my case, I would advise you Mr. 
in, by all possible means, to discourage 
ig passion for noise. If you are a niar- 
, and have a notable wife (though from the 
and spirit with which you write, I should 
1 to be a batchelor) you will need neither 
nple nor intreaties to set about, this work 
sadness. I am firmly penuaded thai if 
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you can put an end to all unreasonable soil 
will then accomplish that universal r^fom 
sentiments and manners, for which your ] 
intended. The women will be discreet sloc 
and the men rational companions for thei 
and one another. 

Af^er what I have here said of myself, I < 
let you know the first syllable of my nam 
the village where I live ; but I desire neve 
to be esteemed as your rery good frien 
though^unknown. 

Your moit faithful hmnhle sc 

P. S. I forgot to tell you that I haTe th 
girls, who, though extremely well incl 
whipt every hour in the day, and made i< 
my ears with their cries, for not being woi 
fore their time, and as noiable as tbdr main 
had like to have escaped me too, that tboi 
wife is reckoned to haye the best times of s 
man in the parish, it is the jest of the wbol 
bourhood, upon hearing any violent or 
screaming, that Mrs. * ''^ * is in labour. 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
Finding by a late paper of yours, that 
an advocate for peace and quietness^ I am 
raged, though a woman, to Hiake known my 
you. I have been a sufferer by noise all 
long. When I was youngs I had a tender, 
not a sickly constitution, and was reckone* 
my acquaintance, a girl of a mild and ge&tl 
sition, with abundance of good-nature. T: 
per of my father was unfortunately the very 
of mine ; and though I was ready to obey 
notice of his will, yet his commands W4 » 
given in so loud ^nd harsh a tone oiymo; 
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terrified me like thunder. I have a thousand times 
started from my chair, and stood with my knees 
knocking together, upon his begin ing to ask me a 
common question. My mother, he used to tell 
me, would ruin me by her gentleness. Indeed she 
was as indulgent to me as I could, wish, and hardly 
ever chid me in her life, unless forced to it by my 
father, and to keep the peace of the family, which 
on various other occasions^ was frequently in danger 
of be ing broken. 

At the boarding-school^ which I was sent to at 
the usual age, I met with a governess who was hasty 
and passionate ; and as in her cooler hours she was 
frequently making concessions to her scholars for 
&e unguarded things siie had said in her anger, she 
lost all her authority ; so that having no one to fear, 
and no g6od example to follow, we were noisy and 
quarrelsome all the day long. 

After this I had the unliappincss to be led an 
orphan to the care of my mother's brother, who 
was a wealthy pewterer in the city. The room we 
lived in was directly over the shop, from whence 
my ears were perpetually dinned with the noise of 
hammers, and the clattering of plates and dishes^ 
Our country-house (where we usually passed three 
or four months every summer) was built close to 
lome iron-mills, of which my uncle was proprietor 
During our stay at this house, I need not tell you, 
how I was tormented with the horrid and tremen- 
dous noise which proceeded from these mills. 

At last I Ava's sent to boat'rl with a distant relar 
iion> who had been captain of a man of war, but 
who having married a rich widow, had given up his 
commission, and retired into the country. Unfortu- 
nately for poor me> the captain still retained a pas- 
sion for firing a great gun ; and had mounted on a 
little ibrtificatioiT that was thrown up against the 

s3 
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front of his honse^ eleven nine poandcis^ 
were constantly discharged ten or a dooei 
over, on the arrival of visitors, ^nd on all i; 
and rejoicings. The noise of these canii 
more terrible to me than all the re8t> and 
have rendered my continuance there intoler 
a young gentleman^ a relation of the cafktain 
not held me by the heart-ftring^ and aolk 
the moat tender courtship in the world, the 
of these firings. In short, I staid atthecapts 
my fortune was in my own power, and then 
to a husband. 

But alas ! Mr. Fitz*Adam, I am wedde4 I 
and contention as long as I live. This tend4 
lovers is the most tyrannical of husbands, 
hammering of pewter, the iron-mills and tl 
non, which so much disturbed me, are hut 
sounds, when compared to the raging oi hij 
whenever he throws himself into one of his 
It is the study of my life to oblige and pleaj 
yet I offend and disgust him by every thin] 
if I am silent to his upbraidings, I am sttllei 
answer, though with the utmost mildness 
either insolent or impertinent. How mi 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, to reclaim or bear wita 
Whatever I was by nature, I am at present a 
bled, that I can submit to any thing. I ha 
my case before you for your advice f bein 
convinced, by your speculations in genera 
you are a warm advocate for the sex, tboug 
sometimes take the liberty of tellinff as ou 
It is not so much at the crossness of my hu 
as at the loudness of his voice, that I complai 
I could submit with some kind of patience 
beat, pinched, scratched, or any thing, so tl: 
drum of my ear was not entirely in danger of 
broken, tf I was de^f, I could defy the i 
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lice ; but till that happy lime armes, I am 
miserable of women, though much Mr. 

Admirer, and humble servant* 
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GHT hourly to be looking up with gratitude 
>raise to the Creator of my being, tor hav- 
brmed me of a disposition that throws ofl* 
•^ particle of spleen, and either directs my at- 
«i to objects of chearfiilness and joy, or ena- 
me to look upon their contraries as I do on 
« on a picture, which add force to the lights, 
reauty to the whole. With this happiness of 
itution, I can behold the luxury of the times, 
ring food and cloathing to the hungry and the 
1, extending our commerce, and promoting 
ncouraging the liberal arts. I can look upon 
lorrors of war, as productive of the blessings 
pjoyments of peace ; and upon the miseries of 
:ind, which I cannot relieve, with a thankful 
that my own lot has been more iavourable. 
re is a passage in that truly original poem, 
I the Spleen, which pleases me more than slU 
any thing I have read. The passage is this: 

Happy the man, who, innoccni. 
Grieves not at ills lie can't prevent; 
His skiff does with the current gUde» 
Notpi^ngpull*d against the tide: 
JHe^ paddling by the scuffling crowd, 
Sees, unconcerned, life's wager row'd; 
jind when he can*t prevent foul play . 
fif^oys the follies (^ the fray , 



The laughing philosopher has always ItppearedU. 
xne a more eligible character than the weeping one; 
but before I sit down either to laugh or cry at the 
follies of mankind; as I have publicly enlisted my- 
self in their sei-vice^ it becomes me to administer 
tevery thing in my power to relieve or cure them. 
For this purpose I shall here lay before my readen 
some loose bints on a subject, which will, I hvpit 
excite their attention, and contribute 'towards the 
expelling from the heart, those malignant and snlkfi 
humours, which destroy the harmony of social 
life. 

If We make observations on human natute, ei- 
ther from what we feel in ourselves, or see inptheis, 
we shall perceive that almost all the uaeas}ne8Bes 
of mankind owe their rise to inactivity or idleneM 
of body or mind. A free and brisk circulation of 
the blood is absolutely necessary towards the cfe- 
ating easiness aind good humour ; and is the only 
means of securing us from a restless train of idle 
thoughts, which cannot fail to make us burthen- 
some to oun>elves, and dissatisfied with all about 
us. 

Providence has therefore wisely provided for tte 
generality of mankind, by compelling them to nie 
that labour, which not only procures them the ne- 
ctsssaries of life, but peace and health, to pnjoy 
them with delight. Nay farther, we find how ei» 
sentially necessary it is that the greatest part of , 
mankind should be obliged to earn their b#ead bf ] 
labour, from the ill use that is almost universally i 
made of those riches which exempt men frnni it« 
Even the advantages of the best educatioh are ge« 
gerally found to be insufficient to keep oswitoii 
the linjits of r^ ascn and moderation. How hard 
do the very best o! men find it, to force upon them- 
.s<3lves that abstinence or labour, wbich the nl^ 
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yv of their circumstances does BOt immedi-* 

ly C4 pel them to ? Is there reaJly oue in ten, 

lo l^ md the advantages of wealth and leisure, is 

lade more happy in respect to himself, or more 

I to mankind } What numbers do we daiiy 

of such persons, either rioting in luxury, op 

epiBg* in sloth, for one who makes a proper use of 
oe advantages which riches give for the improve- - 

nt of himself, or the happiness of others? And 
low many do we meet with, who, for their abuse of 

s b ings of life, are given up to perpetual un« 
8 of mind, and to the greatest agonies of bo- 
iuypain ? 

whoever seriously considers this point, will dis» 
Mver that riches are by no means such certain 
blanings as the poor imagine them to be : on the 
CMitrary, he will perceive that the common labours 
nd employments of life are much better suited to 
the major ity of mankind, than prosperity and abun- 
imce wonkl be without them. 

Il was a merciful sentence which the Ckeatok 
fmed on man for his disobedience. By the sweat qf 
% face shaU thou eat thy bread ; for to the punish- 
Itont itself he stands indebted for health, strength, 
lid all the enjoyments of life. Though the first 
luadise was ^^ited for his transgression, yet by 
Ifce penalty inflicted for that transgression, the 
Urth i»made into a paradise again, in the beautiful 
itlds and gardens which we daily see produced by 
be labour of man. And though tne ground was pro- 
lOOBced cursed for his disobedience, yet is that 
^UTse so ordered, as to be the punishment, chiefly 
tod almost solely, of those, who by intemperance or 
lioth, inflict it upon themselves. 

Even from the wants and weaknesses of mankind^ 
%r% the bands of mutual support and aftection de<r 
lived* The necessities of each/ which »a man of 
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child-birth of DisEAse. ContentIibnTj 
absence of her sister, gave herself up to th 
ments of Sloth^ and was never beard < 
while Labour^ who could have no ei 
without her daughters^ went every where i 
of them, till she was at last seized by L 
in her way, and died in misery.' 



« 
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Th e following letter is of so interesting 
that I have put my printer to no small 
nience in getting it ready at a very short 
for this day's publication. If the contents 
genuine^ I hardly know of a punishment, v 
author of such complicated ruin does not 
The unavoidable miseries of mankind are 
in themselves for human nature to bear; 1 
iiiiame and dishonour are added to pov 
w aiit, the lot of life is only to be endure 
consideration that there is a final state o( 
tion, in which the sufferings of the innocei 
abundantly recompenced, and temporary; 
be crowned with endless joys. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam» 

SlE, 

If your breast has any feeling for the dis 
a ruined wife and mother, I b< seech you tt 
most unhappy story a place in your next j 
may possibly come time enough to preven 
trophe, which would add horror to ruin, \ 
to utter distraction a poor helpless fam 
have more misery already thaa they ar< 
bear. 
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ithrone him, like our own, in the hearts of 
pie; if the life of a father be a life of care 
xiety, to be the father of a people is a pre- 
ce to be honoured, but not envied, 
bapp'iness of life is, I believe, generally to be 
1 those stations, which neither totally sub- 
;n to labour, nor absolutely exempt them 
Power is the parent of disquietude, am- 
f disappointment, and riches of disease. 

! conclude these reflections with the follow- 

le: 

50UR., the offspring of Want, and the mo* 

Health and Contentment, lived with 
daughters in a little cottage, by the side of 
a great distance from towq. They were to- 

cquainted with the great, and had kept no 
rompany than the neighbouring villagers: 
ing a desire of seeing the world, they for- 
eir companions and habitation, and deter- 

travel. Labour went soberly along the 
th Health on her right hand, who, by the 
iness of her conversation, and songs of 
Iness and joy, softened the toils of the way : 
Contentment went smiling on the left, 
ing the steps of her mother, and by her 
al good-humour, increasing the vivacity of 

is manner they travelled over forests and 
towns and villages, till at last they arrived 

apital of the kingdom. At their entrance 
great city, the mother conjured her daugh- 

er to lose'sight of her ; for it was the will of 

, she said, "that their separation should be 

1 with the utter ruin of all three. But 
was of too gay a disposition to regard the 

J of Labour; she suffered herself to be de^ 
i by lNT£i4P£ftANCE« and at last died in 
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some small debts, which threatened him hourly witi 
a jail. 

But how shall I tell you, sir, that thia aeeniiB{ 
benefisictor has been the cruellest -of all enemiei 
The enjo3nnent of our good fortune began to b 
interrupted, by hearing less iVequently from « 
daughter than we used to do ; and when a hA 
from her arrived, it was short and constrained, i 
sometimes blotted, as if with tears, while it 1 i a 
of nothing that should occasion any concernw it i 
now upwards of two months since we have heatd fr 
her at all ; and while we were wondering at her si 
lence, we received a letter from the eldest of 
young ladies, which threw us into a peipleziiy 
which can neither be described nor imagined. J 
was directed to me« and contained these words: 

* Madam, 

' For reasons that you will too soon be acqpaia; 
ed with, I must desire that your daughter nray t 
a stranger to our family. I dare not indulgie m 
pity for her as I would, lest it should lead me \ 
think too hardly of one, whom I am bound in dot 
to reverence and honour. The bearer brinss yo 
a trifle, with which I desire you will immeoia 
hire a post-chaise and take away your danghre 
My father is from home, and knows nothing of 1 
letter ; but assure yourself it is meant to aonre yon 
and that I am, 

' Madam, 

' Your very sincere friend 

* and humble. 

Alarmed and terrified as I was at this le 
made no hesitation of complying with its couus. 
T)ie bearer of it either could not> or would not 
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e of a syllable that I wanted to know. My 
] indeed bad a fatal guess at its meaning ; 
ft fury of rage> insisted on accompanying 
It as I really hoped better things, and flat-, 
yflelf that the young ladies were appreben- 
a marriage between their father and my 
soothed him into patience, and sat out 

'elled all night ; and early the next morn- 
V myself at the end of my journey. — O, sir I 
ve to tell it ? 1 found my daughter in a situ- 
e most shocking that a fond mother could 
1 She had been seduced by her benefactor, 
s visibly with child. I will not detain you 
s swoonings and confusion of the unhappy 
i at this meeting, nor with my own dbtrac- 
what I saw and heard. In short, I learnt 
le eldest of the young ladies, that she had 
spected some unwarrantable intimacies be- 
er father and my girl ; and that finding in 
red shape and appearance a confirmation of 
»icions, she had questioned her severely upon 
ect, and brought her to a full confession of 
t: that farther, her infatuated father was 
ne to town, to provide lodgings for the ap- 
ng necessity, and that my poor deluded 
[ consented to live with him afterwards in 
, in the character of a mistress. 
d not tell you, sir, the horror I felt at this 
ale. Let it suffice that I returned with my 
y child, with all the haste I was able. Nor 
idful that I should tell you of the rage and 
bion of a fond and distracted father at our 
home. Unhappily for us all, he was too 
n his menaces, which I suppose reached the 
this cruellest of men, who eight days ago 

t2 



caused him to be arrested upon his boD< 
ried toa prison. 

Bat if this, Mr. Fitz-Adam, had beer 
of my misery, cruel as it is, I had spai 
trouble of this relation, and buried my 
owu bosom. Alas ! sir, I have auother con 
more insupportable to me than ail I ha' 
My distracted husband in the anguish 
has written to my son, and given him t 
gravated detail of his daughter's shame, 
imprisonment ; conjuring him (as he h 
to me this morning) by the honour 
and by every thing he holds dear, U 
moment in doing justice with his swor 
destroyer of his family. The fatal lett 
last week, and has left me in the utmc 
the thought of what may happen. I 
thing from the rashness and impetuosity 
whose notions of honour and justice a 
young soldier, who in defiance of the 
judge in his own cause, and the avenge 
which heaven only should punish. 

I have written to him upon this oc< 
the agony of a fond mother's distress) 
I have fatal farebodings that my lette 
too late. What is this honour, and \< 
tice that prompts men to acts of violent 
and either leaves them victims to th 
their own unwarrantable rashness? As 
was able in this distracted condition, ] 
duty before him ; and hav« charged bin 
soul's sake, and for the sake of those 
derly loves, not to bring utter ruin on a 
distresses already are near sinking i 
grave. 

The only glimmering of comfort tha 
me, is the hope that your publication 
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warn the wretch who has undone ns of his 
ioger^ and incline him to avoid it. Fear is eene- 
lUy the companion of guilty and may possibly be 
means of preserving to me the life of a son^ af- 
nr ^orse than death has happened to a daughter. 
If you have pity in your nature^ I beg the imme- 
iate publication of this letter^ which will infinitely 
bilge, 

SiR> Your greatly distressed, 

but most faitJ{ful humble servant. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

r is with great pleasure that I see you frequently 
>iag justice to the age you live in, and not running 
ito that vulgar and ill-natured prejudice that the 
resent times are worse than the past. We are cer- 
inly better in every respect than our forefathers ; 
id it is right we should be told so, to encourage 
I in <Sur progress towards the summit of perfec* 
)n. I could give a thousand instances of the virtues 

these titnes ; but shall at present content myself 
lib onei which I do not remember that you have 
itherto io much as touched upon. It is the ex- 
em^ constancy and disinterestedness of the men, 

affairs of love and marriage. 

i am a woman, Mr. Fitz-Adam, and have lately 

lerienced this truths in a degree that would 

ng upon me the imputation of ingratitude, if I 
ei^lected to do this public justice to the most con- 

t and generous of all lovers. 

it is now upwards of a year since I received the 

X 3 
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tddressfs of thisi gentleoian. He is « viaa ef ftpi 
tune and family ; perfactly agree^c in Ui penwt 
vttty and engaging in his coayenatioii ; with i 
heart the naost tender, and manners the OMMt mk 
and amiable that can be imagined. Such as I bsf« 
described him, you will not wonder that I gMfv him 
my whole heart, and waited wilh ihm hIhmsI us* 
patience to be united to him for ever. 

I will not ^ive him a merit which he does not 
want, that of mtending tny happiness only, and of 
raising me to a rank which neither my person nor 
fortutie gave me any pretensions to : on the con- 
trary, I was youog ana handsome, and in th^^i- 
nion of the world, one whose alliance could 
bring as much honour into my Rover's family, as be 
could reflect on mine. Nor indeed did £ ever wish 
that there should be any such obligation on either 
side ; having generally observed that the most eanaj 
matches are the most productive of happiness. But 
I only mention this circumstance, as it may SBlvtito 
do honour to his behaviour since. 

The time was now approaching, which was fq 
make us inseparably oniB. What his sentiments wcia 
upon the occasion, may be seen by the follewiiitf. 
letter, which, among a thousand of the same kioC 
I shall here transcribe. 

« It is as impossible for me to rise, and not ifrita 
to my angel, as to lie down and not think of hen I 
am too happy. Pray use me a little ill, thaft I wsKf 
come to a right state of mind ; for at present I caa 
neither eat nor sleep : yet I am more good-humooni 
than all the world ; and then so compassionate, that 
1 pity every man I see. My dearest lovos only m0» 
and all other men must be miserable. I woodar 
that any body can laugh besides myself t if it be a 
man, he makes me jealous ; I foncy that he entw* 



ins hopes of my charmer ; for the world has no« 
ing else in it to make him chearfbl. 
' Aod now, my iife ! I have done with all mv 
nibts ; the time approaches, that will change them 
bo happiness. I know of nothing (sickness and 
!ath excepted, that can possibly prevent it. Our 
essures will lie in so narrow a compass, that we 
all always be within reach of them. To oblige and 
! obliged, will be all we ivant ; and how sweet it is to 
ink, that the business of our lives, and the delight 
our hearts, will be the same thing ! I mean, the 
akine each other happy ! but I am doomed to be 
ore obliged than I have power to oblige.-^ What a 
ie am 1 to have ! Indeed, my love, I shall think 
fself the worst, if I am not the very best of all 
isbands. 

Adieu /' 

Upon my making a visit of a few days to a friend 
: town, where I desired him not to come, he 
ote to me as follows ; 

' This lazy penny-post, how I hate it ! Tt is two 

ious days thai I must wait for an answer to 

t I write. I will set up a post of my own, that 

ui go and come every two hours ; and then upon 

lition that I hear from you by every return of 

jL will obey your commands, and not think of 

ig you. I wonder you have not taken it into 

head to bid me live without breathing. But 

I care, my love, that you never give up the 

•rer you have over me ; for if ever it comes to my 

•o to reign, I will be revenged on you without 

srcy. I will load you so with love and kind of- 

C89 that your little heart shall almost break, in 

aggling how to be grateful. I will be torment^ 

you every day, and all day long. I will prevent 

very wishes. Even the poor comfort of hope 
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shall be denied vou ; for you shall know tha 
of your to-morrows shall be happier than yoi 
tordays. Your pride too shall be mortified 
will out-love you, and be kinder to you th 
can possibly be to me. AH these miseries yc 
suffer, and yet never be able to wish for d< 
relieve you from them. So if you have a nr 
avoid my cruelties, resolve not to marry m 
1 am a tyrant in my nature^ and will execu 
have threatened.' 

How tender and obliging were these expr 
I own to you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that I answers 
all, in an equal strain of fondness. But in th< 
of this sweet intercourse^ he i^as unhappily 
ill of the small-'pox. The moment he was s 
of his distemper, he conjured me in a letter 
come near him, lest his apprehensions for nr 
had never had it) should prove more fatal 
than the disease. It was indeed of the mo 
gerous kind : but how was it possible for me 1 
from him ? I flew to him when he was at the 
and would not leave him till they took me 9.\ 
force. The consequence of this visit was, 
caught the infection, and sickened next da 
distemper uas of the confluent sort, and mucl 
than my lover's. Who in less than three wee 
in a condition to return my visit. He had i 
jnost every hour in the day tO inquire how 
mid when he saw me out of danger (though 
altered from my former self) his transport 
not to be told or imagined. I cannot res 
pleasure of transcribing the letter that he st 
at his return home that evening. 

* What language shall I invent to tell the cl 
of my soul how happy this visit has made m 
see you restored to health was my heart' 
wish ; nor can my eyes behold a change 
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&ce (if they can be sensible of any change) that will- 
not endear it to me beyond the power of beauty. 
Erery i ice of that cruel distemper will be consider- 
ed by me as a love mark, that will for ever revive 
in my squI the ideas of that kindness by which it 
came. Lament not a change tlieu, that makes you 
loFelier to me than ever : for till your soul changes 
(which can never happen) I will be only and all 

' Yours.* 

This letter, and a thousand repetitions of the 
same engaging language, made me look upon the 
loss of my beauty, as a trivial loss. But the time 
was not yet come, that was to shew me this gene- 
lous and disinterested lover in the most amiable of 
all lights. My father, whose only child I was, and 
who had engaged to give me a large fortune at my 
marriage, and the whole of his estate at his death, 
fell ill soon after ; and to the surprize of all the 
world, died greatly involved, and left me without a 

llingto my portion. 

My lover was in the country, when I acquainted 
Mm with this fatal news. Indeed I had no doubt 
of his generosity ; but how like a divinity he ap- 
peared to m^ when by the return of the post, he 
•ent roe the following letter I 

' Thinic, not, my soul, that any external accident 
can occasion the least change in my affections. I 
lather rejoice that an opportunity is at last given 
me of proving to my dearest creature, that 1 loved 
her only for herself. 1 have fortune enough for 
both; or if I had not, love would be sufficient to 
ippply all our wants. This cruel business, how an- 

gry it makes me ! But a very few days, my life, shall 
nng me to your arms, O f how I love you ! Those 
are my favourite words, and I am sure 1 shall die 
with them ; or if I should have the misery to out-live 

Jou, they will only be changed to — O ! how I loved 
er! But the how, my dear, is not to be told .9 



your own heart must teach it you. When is it that I 
shiW love you best of all ? Why, the last day of my 
life, after having lived many, many years. 

' Your obliged, and happy kuAuii.* 

How truly noble was this letter ! Bnt you will 
think me dwelling too long upon my own happi- 
ness; I shall therefore only add, that it is now a 
w«ek since he wrote it ; and that yesterday I re- 
ceived the undoubted intelligence, that my lover 
was married the very next day, to a fat widow of 
five-and-fifty, with a large jointure, a fine house, 
and a fortune of twenty thousand pounds at her 
own disposal. 

1 am. Sir, 
Your most obedient servani. 



1 
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I HAVE SO tender a regard for my feir country* ^ 
women, that 1 most heartily congratuUtiJ^ them up* |^ 
On the approaching meeting of the parJiamcot, < 
which I consider (and I believe they do so too) H ,^ 
the genc.rul gaol-delivery of the several coontiMof % 
the united kin<rdom. * 

That beautiful part of our species once engrooed ? 
my cares; they still share them : I have been ex* } 
Ccedingly aflected all the summer with the thoughts 
of their captivity^ and have felt a sympathetic grief 
for them. 

In truth, what can be more moving, than to ima- 
gine a fine woman of the highest rank and fasbios 
torn from all the elegant and refined pleasures of 
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opolb; bvrried br ft ne^-d^es ks:>caj>£ 
Miatry captWhr, aad Cberc -s^aec x Li-t ..&> 
OS of the n€ig:kbucjr.&£ «^;ri**i. it-:::r»-s, L2«i 
18, their ^ives, 2005, •:ii.vj^^rT. >jtf?. ^^ 
The metfopolis wq:» at i.«Ki^ 11 -r fc^v cc £<«f 
e, and the theatre of icr /079- I^ ••c-i 171' ci 
ij how great the r^ : xl-^v cfv«^f.I '^« pri> 
Vlethinks I see her si:tiL'e ka ^t- -irEae.ng- 
it the mansion-scat, iub.imc ly Kii« j, like a 
med eastern oiooarLL; some ix.w c<«bks, scat- 
ap and down, aeem to :c3piy that »lc nccs do 
ation in any. The UDfO|it-;<ca kucniu^-Lag 
I her painful lei^are. InMn«sibIe to the prof- 
endearments of her tender infants, they are 
i¥ay for being so abomimahly »oi^, H«fr dress 
n neglected, and her complexion laid by. I 
t ashamed to own my weakness, if it be one ; 
onfess that this image struck me so strongly, 
welt upon my mind so long, that it drew tears 
ny eyes. 

i prorogation of the parliament last spring was 
ital forerunner of this summer captivity. I 
'ell aware of it, and had some thoughts of pre- 
^ a short treatise of consolation, which I would 
presented to my fair country-women, in two 
ee weekly papers, to have accompanied them 
iir exile :' but I must own thai I found the at- 
; greatly above my strength ; and inadequate 
lation only redoubles the grief, by reviving in 
kind the cause of it. Thus at a loss, I searched 
ery modest modern should do) the ancients, 
ler to say in English, whatever they had said, 
itin or Greek upon tlie like occasion ; but far 
fiuding any case in point, I could not find one 
y degree like it. I particularly consulted Ci« 
upon that exile which he bore so very indif- 
tly himself; but to my great surprise, cpuld no- 
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meet with one single word of coiisolaiion^ addresH 
and adapted to the fair and tender pait of his «tM 
t'ies. To say the truth, that philosopher ae 
have had either a contempt for, or an a^ m\ 
the fair sex ; for it is very observeable, t erea i 
h is essay u pen old age, there is not one atngie i ic 
addressed directly and exclusively tothem | vber 
I humbly presume that an old wooian wants 
least as much, if not more comfort thao an oi 
man. Far be it from me to offer them that rcfiiic 
stoical argument to prove that exile can be oemi 
fortune, because the exiled persons can always can 
their 9irtue along with them, if they pleaae. 

However, though 1 could administer no t \ 
comfort to my fair fellow-subjects under ■ d 
try captivity, my tender concern for thi 
me to offer them some advice upon ■pproao 

ing liberty. 

As there must have been during tl 
(I will not say only of pleasure, but, in ai n 
existence) a considerable saving in the article « 
pin-mofieyi I earnestly recommend to tbem, i 
diately upon their coming to town, to apply 
sinking fund to the discharge of debts 4 jf 

curred, and not divert it to the cur 
the ensuing year. I would not be aiu e: i 
I mean only the payment of debts of lu or cm 
ti-acted at Commerce, Bragg, or Faro ^ 4ai v 
apt to hang heavy upon the minds of woi ni 
timent, and even to ailect their countenan< i 
the approach of a creditor. As for shop-oeoti i 
mercers, mininei<s, jewellers, French pedlan» 
such like, it is no great matter whether they 
paid or not ; some how or other those peo|^e wh 
shift for themselves, or at worst, fall ultimately «p 
on the husband. 

I will also advise those fine women, wbo^ by 
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nnfortunate concurrence of odious circumstances, 
have been obliged to begin an acquaintance witti 
their husbands and children in the country, not to 
break it ofF entirely in town, but on the contrary, 
to aiJow a few minutes every day to the keeping it 
up ;' since a time may come when perhaps they 
may like their company rather bettor thau none 
at all. 

As my fair fellow-subjerts were always famous for 
their public spirit and love of their country, I hope 
they will, upon the present emergency of the war 
with France, distinguish themselves by unequivoca 
proofs of patriotism. I flatter myself that tliey will, 
a{ their first appearance in town, publicly renounce 
those French fashions which of late years have 
brought their principles, both with regard to reli- 
gion and government, a little in question. And 
therefore I exhort them to disband their curls, 
Gomb their heads, wear white linen, and clean 
pocket handkerchiefs, in open defiance of all the 
power of France. But above all, I insist upon their 
kying aside that shameful piratical practice of hoist- 
ing false colours upon their top-gallant, in the mis- 
takeo notion of captivating and etis laving their 
coantrymen. This they may the more easily do at 
first, since it is to be presumed, that during their 
retirement, their faces have enjoyed uninterrupted 
rest. Mercury and vermilion have made no de- 
predations these six months ; good air and good 
Lours may perhaps 'have restored, to a certain de- 

fi'ee at least, their natural carnation : but at worst, 
will venture to assure them, that such of their 
lovers who know them again in that state of na- 
tive artless beauty, will rejoice to find the commu- 
nication opened again, and all the barriers of 
plaster and stucco removed. Be it kno\Yn to tb^niy 
▼OL. x^vin. V 
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that there is not a man in England, who does : 
infinitely prefer the brownest natural^ to the whites 
artificial rkin ; and I have received numberles let 
ters from men of the first fashion, not only request 
ing bul; rcequiring me to proclaim this tmtb, witi 
]eave to publish their names ; which however I de 
cline ; but if I thought it could be of any lue, 
Could easily present them with a round robin 
that effect, of above a thousand of the most re 
spectable names. One of my correspondenti, < 
member of the Royal Society, illustrates his indig 
nation at glazed faces, by an apt and well-knowi 
physical experiment. The shining glass tube, say 
ne, when vi^armed by friction, attracts a feathe 
(probably a white one) to close contact; bottix 
same feather, from the moment that it is taken of 
the tube, flies it with more velocity than it approactt 
ed it with before. I make no application ; but, aver 
the omen, my dear country-"women ! 

Another, who seems to have some knowledge oi 
chemistry^ has sent me a receipt for a most ezcel* 
lent wash, which he desires me to ptfbliafa, by wt? 
of succcdancum to the various greasy, glutinouiy iu 
pernicious applications so much used of late. It is 
as follows : 

Take of fair clear v^ater quanittm JifficU ; jMtf fi 

into a clean eanhen or china boson ; then take a cU§» 

linen cloth, dip it in Uiat water ^ and apphfittoik 

face night and morning, or oftener as occasimwi^ 

require. 

I own, the simplicity and purity of this adminUB 
lotion recommend it greatly to me, and engage iM 
to recommend it to my fair country-women. It i» 
free from all the inconveniences and nastlness of all 
other preparations of art w^hatsoever. It does not 
Stinky as all others do ; it does not corrode tbe iki^ 
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thers do ; it does not destroy the eyes, nor 
teeth^ as all others do ; and it does not 
licate itself by collision, nor betray the 
tons of a lite a tete, as most others do. 
igthus paid my tribute of grief to my lovely 
-women during their captivity, and my 
of congratulations upon their approaching 
I heartily wish them a good journey to 
. May they soon enter, in joyful triumph, 
tropolis which, six months ago, they quitted 
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ivourcd with the following letter by a cor- 
Jent ; who (if I am not mistaken in tne hand) 
re obliged me before. I cannot better testify 
jrobation of what he writes, than by desiring 
ition of his favours, as often as he has lei* 
id inclination to oblige .me. It is chiefly 
to the assistance of such correspondents, 
lis paper has extended its date beyond the 
eriod of such kind of productions : and (if I 

2 allowed to say it) they have given it a va- 
which could hardly have been accomplished 

3 single hand. Whether it be modesty or 
that compels me to this confession, I shall 
the reader to determine, after telling him, 

is to the full as pleasing to me, not to have 
bought unworthy of the assistance I have re- 
, as it would to have been myself the com* 
rf the most approved pieces in this collect 

V2 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

In this land of liberty, he who can procure 
printer commences author, and instructs the pub)i< 
Far be it from me to censure this spirit of advisinj 
so prevalent among my honoured countrymen ; f( 
to this we owe treatises of divinity by tallow-chani 
lers, and declamations on politics by apothec 
ries. 

You must no doubt have observed, that evei 
man* who is in possession of a diamond, arrogat 
to himself this privilege of instructing others : hent 
it is that the panes of windows in all places of pul 
lie resort^ are so amply furnished with miscellaDei 
observations, by various authors. 

One advice may be given to all writers, wheth* 
on paper or on glass ; and it is comprehended in tl 
single word think. My plirpose at present is i 
illustrate this maxim, in as fur as it respects tli 
latter sort of authors. 

I divide the authors who exercise the diamon 
into four classes ; the politicians, the ki^orians, th 
lovers, and the satj/rists. 

The mystery, or art of politics, is the business < 
every one, who either has nothing to do* orwh 
cares not to do any thing ; as a broken mercb 
is often made a tide-waiter. Hence so many ^* 
ticians make their appearance on glass. It is ther 
that controversies of a political nature are dail 
agitated : in them the established laws of centre 
vcrsv are observed : some one asserts the truth c 
a proposition ; another contradicts him j rO| 
and rascal are immediately dealt about, and w 
matter originally in dispute, is no more heard of. 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, if these gentlemen wouh 
be but pleased to think, and keep their temper 
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light the^orld be edified ! One might acquire 
;h useful knowledge by travelling post through 
nd, as ever the philosophers of Athens did by 
ngin their porticoes ; and our great turnpike- 
ivould afford as complete a system of politics, 
t which Plato picked up in his Egyptian 
3S. In a word, the debates on the window's 

George or the Bell, might prove no less in- 
ng, than the debates of the political club, or 
•iety at the Robin Hood. 
re this proposed reformation to take place, 
itractors fur the magazines of Knowledge and 
re might forage successfully on window-srlass. 
need not insist farther on these considera* 
their zeal for the public service is well known : 
te view of amusing and instructing, they have 
\y ransacked the records of pastry-schools, 
» manuscript collections of good housewivcl 
eiptf in cookery; but they have consulted the 
tents of the dead> i'or delightful blunders^ 
Try epitaphs. 

historians on glass are of various sorts : some 
anologers, and content themselves with in* 
Hp us that they were at such a place, on such 
in their way to this or that town or county. 

are chorographers, and minutely descrioe 

ore and condition of the highways and the 

5. A third sort may be termed annaii$ts, 

gine that fact deserves to be recorded, 

because it is fact ; and on thie account 
' tell the world that on such a day they fell 
!, or got drunk, or did some other thing of 

ignificancy. 
.ic thought would abri%e the labour of the^e 
ny. Let them reflect on the nothingness of 

idents^ and surely they will abstain from re* 
I them. In common life, minute relations mI 

V 3 
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^rifles are necessary : man is a sociable and talkati^ 
animal ; and as the bulk of mankind cannot cor 
municate to others what they have thought^ th< 
must content themselves with relating what th< 
haVe seen. On this principle are most cofifee-h< 
societies established. But why must a man be ai 
and narrative on window-glass ? Let him reserrc I 
dulness for the club-night, and, as Dogberry in t 
play says, bestow all his tediousness on his o^ 
companions. 

I now proceed to the most numerous tribe of a 
the lovers ; and shall only hint at some enormiti 
in their conduct. And fn-st of all, as to their ci 
torn of writing the names of their mistressess wi 
anno domini at the end of thfem ; as if the chronic 
of love were to be as exactly kept as a parish i 
gister. To what good purpose can this serrc? 
inscribe the names of fair ladies on glass, may, : 
deed, convey a pretty moral signification ; sir 
female charms are properly enough recorded 
tablets of a frail nature ; but when the year of a< 
ration is added, what elderly woman is there whoc 
pretend to youthfulness ? Her waitins-maid m 
extol her good looks ; her mirror may deceive hi 
powder of pearl and Spanish wool may favour. t 
illusion ; hxxt pretty miss Sach-a-one 1730, is an arg 
ment of antiquity, which neither flattery nor pa; 
can refute. 

The lovers a -so deserve censure for their fa o 
of writing in verse. Because all poets are i 
be lovers, these gentlemen sagely conclude inai 
lovers are poets ; and on the faith of this inven 
aphorism, they commence rhymers. Hewhoca 
not compose a sermon, does well to read the wof 
of another. This example ought to be imitated! 
the herd of lovers. Prior and Hammond are. 
their service ; their only care ought to be in the a; 
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n. And yet this caution, simple as it is, has 
jglected by many lovers, who have conde- 
1 to steal. Hence it is that the wealth of the 
frequently declared insuflicient for the pur- 
fa girl, who would be dear at haif-a-crown ; 
ilton's description of the mother of human 
jerverted to the praise of some little mjl- 

satj/rists come now to be considered. These 
e certainly of a strange composition. While 
is gettins? ready, they amuse themselves with 
J out a list of the faults, real or imaginary, 
may be imputed to any of their acquaintance, 
ble of reflection, they know not how to em- 
leir time, and therefore wound and murder 
ne of men better and wiser than themselves. 
L not mistaken, a defamation is no less punish- 
len inscribed on glass, than when committed 
5r. This consideration may prevent fools from 
tng arrows and death, although reason and 
ity cannot. 

thechief of all satyrists are they who scribble 
ity on windows. Every word which they 
is a severe reflection on themselves, and, in 
Igmentof foreigners, on their country. What 
n must foreigners entertain of a nation, where 
us ribaldry meets the eye on every window ? 
rmity peculiar, in a great measure, to Great 
i. Do these writers indeed believe themselves 
wits? Let tliem but step into the smoaking 
rs, or the low rooms where their footmen have 
residence, and they will perceive that the 
af-men equal their masters in this species* of 
Vainly do people of fashion attempt to mo- 
te illiberality, ignorance, and indecency, 
if they and their footmen apply themselves to 
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the same studies, the latter will probably be tht 
best proficients. 

Be wise therefore, O ye scribblers^ and think* 

I anij &c. 
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. Civility and good-bkeedino , are generally 
thought, and often used, as synon3nnon8 terms, bat 
are by no means so. 

Good-breeding necessarily impliei civilitti 
but CIVILITY does not reciprocally imply good- 
brkeding. The former has its intrinsirc weight and 
value, which the latter always adorns and ofiea 
doubles by its workmanship. 

To sacrifice one^s own self-love to other peopie'i^ 
is a short, but I believe, a true definition of civiUTTt 
to do it with ease, propriety, and ence, is oooD- 
BREEDiNG. The oue is the result of good*-natait ; 
the other of good-sense, joined to experience, ob« 
servation, and attention. 

A ploughman will be civil, if he is good-nBtared^ 
but cannot be well-bred. A courtier will be welU 
bred, though perhaps without good«>natQre, if he has 
but good-sense. 

Flattery is the disgrace of gooi>-bbebdznO| 
as brutality often is of truth and sincerity. Good* 
breeding is the middle point between thoM; tir9 
odious extremes. 

Ceremony is the superstition of good-bbxei^* 
ING, as well as of religion ; but yet, being an out* 
work to both, should not be absolutely demolish* 
ed. It is always, to a certain degt^, to' be con? 
plied with, though despised by thoM who thinks 
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'GooD-BREEDiKG alone restrains their ezcessf 
There, if enemies did not embrace, they would 8ta 
There, smiles are ofteo put on, to conceal teai 
There, mutual serrices are professed » while mutt 
injuries are intended ; and there, the guile of tl 
serpent simulates the gentleness of the dove : i 
this, it is true, at the expence of sincerity; bi 
upon the whole, to the advantage of social intercoui 
in general. 

I would not be misapprehended, and supposed 
recommend good-breeding, thus prophaned : 
prostituted to the purposes of guilt and perfia; 
but I think I may justly infer from it, to what 
degree the accomplishment of good-breeding o 
adorn and enforce virtue and truth, when itc 
thus soften the outrages and deformity of yiceai 
falsehood. 

I am sorry to be obliged to confess that my r 
tive country is not perhaps the seat of the most p< 
feet good-breeding, though I really believe tt 
it yields to none in hearty and sincere civility, 
far as civility is (and to a certain degree it is) 
inferior moral duty of doing as one would be done h 
If France exceeds us in that particular, the inooiDf 
rable author of UEsfprit de Loix accounts for it tc 
impartially, and I believe very truly, ff myen^ 
trj/inen, says he, are the best-bred people in the war 
it is onli/ because thei/ are the vainest. It is certl 
that their good-breeding and attentions, by fli 
tering the vanity and self-love of others, repay tb 
own with interest. It is a general commerce, i 
ally carried on by a barter of attentions, and on 
without one grain of solid merit, by way of mediui 
to make up the balance. 

It were to be wished that good-bbeedikg wf 
in general thought a more essential part of the i 
cation of our youth, especially of distinction. 
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•eras to be. It might even be substituted 
01 of some academical studies, that take 
deal of time, to very little purpose ; or at 
ight usefully share some of those many 
are so frequently employed upon a coach* 
stables. Surely those who by their rank 
i are called to adorn courts, ought at least 
race them by their manners, 
serve with concern, that it is the fashion 
th of both sexes, to brand oood-BREED- 
le name of ceremony and formality^ As 
ridicule and explode it, and adopt in its 
offensive carelessness and inattention, to 
tion, I will venture to say, even of their 
ires, if they know what true pleasures 

id friendship necessarily produce, and 
orize familiarity: but then good-breed- 
mark out its bounds, and say, thus far 
go, and no farther ; for I have known 
assion and many a friendship degraded, 
. and at last (if I may use the expression) 
temed away, by an unguarded and illiberal 
Nor is GOOD- BREEDiiiG less the orna- 
lement of common social life : it connects, 
and at the same time that it indulges the 
f, restrains that indecent licentiousness of 
)n, which alienates and provokes.- Great 
it a man famous, great merit makes him 
and great learning makes him esteemed ; 
3REED1NG aloue can make him beloved, 
mend it in a more particular manner to 
ry-women, as the greatest ornament to 
zm as have beauty, and the safest refuge 
jvho have not. It facilitates the victories, 
;he triumphs, and secures the conquests of 
T in some degree atones for the want of 
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it. It almost deifies a fine woman, and procwtf 
respect at least to those who have notchannsenoigb 
to be admired. T' 

Upon the whole, though good-b»eedino «■•• 
not, strictly speaking, be called a virtue, yet iHi 
productive of so many good eilects, that, in myopi* 
nion, it may justly be reckoned more than a 
accomplishment. 
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Cantantes licet ufqut f minus via Isdet) eamuu 

Vimoib 
To Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

Sir, 

I DO not know that you, or any of your predec». 
sors, have ever paid your compliments to a moik 
useful branch of this community ; I mean the «■• 
cient and reputable society of Ballao-singbh* 
These harmonious itinerants do not cheat the OQWI* 
try-people with idle talcs of being taken by tin 
Turks, or maimed by the Algerines, but earn M; 
honest livelihood, by a proper exertion of thotets^' 
lents with which nature has endowed them. Forif- 
a brawny-shouldered porter may live by tn 
prize-fighter, or a gentleman of the same 
turning petticoat- pensioner, I do not seewuy mi 
son endued with the gift of a melodious Yoice^ isnv 
equally entitled to all the advantages which cm 
possibly arise from it. 

With regard to the antiquity of this proiesiioDi i> 
all probability, we owe the invention of it to 
Homer itself, who hawked his Iliad about 
streets for an obolus a book. But as the. trade 
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goes on. Party songs might come out,«nd the 
son never see them ; jovial SQngs^ and the s* 
never hear them; or love songs, andhisdwi] 
never sigh over them. I would have a ballad-« 
well furnished with all these, before sheseti o 
her travels ; then bloody murders for scboo) 
and apprentices^ conundrums and conjnrijig 1 
for footmen and maid-servants, histories and < 
books furyoung masters and misses, will tarn toa 
cellent account. And as the trades of ballad-sii 
and fortune-telling generally go together in the i 
try, like surgeon and apothecary, ^ think it v 
not be amiss if their friends the poets would fu 
them with rhymes suited to the occasion, that 
predictions may wear the true mask of oracles 
like those of the Sybib, be given out in metre, 
to c*ome still nearer to the original, a. joint 
would make an excellent tripods 

Useless as this profession may seem, it sen 
support two others ; I mean the worshipful am 
merous companies of printers who have no busi 
and poets who have no genuis, A good song, 
is a very good song, / love Sue, for instance, or ( 
and Phcehe, will run you through fifty editi<His: 
let it be never so good, it will always give waj 
newer; so that the printer has by this means 
stant employment for his press, which would o 
wise be idle, and the poet a constant market ft 
wit, which would other^vise live and die wil 
author in obscurity. 

As I have a great regard for these itineran 
rens, not arising from any personal favours t 
have received from them, nor founded on whim 
fancy, but from a well-weighed consiJeratio 
their service to the public, I have thought 
scheme, which will at once both ennoble their 
fession, and render their lives infinitely more • 
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fortable. It is this : Many professors of music, 
whose talents have shamefully been neglected in 
town (for in these degenerate days men of merit 
are bat little regarded) condescend, for the amuse- 
ment of the country-people, to enliven the humours 
of the wake with violins, dulciniores, harpinets, &c. 
With these ingenious gentlemen I would persuade 
our fair ballad-singers to incorporate. J^on^e few 
misfortunes they have indeed met with, vhicn I 
think myself obliged in honour U. reveal ; and those 
are, the loss of eyes, legs, and other trifles, "^fNliich a 
prudent, thinking woman wou :1 disregard, when 
over-balanced by such excellent qui.jifications. The 
expence of children may possibly be urged, as au 
objection to this scheme; but I answer, that children 
will of necessity come, whether our ballao- singing 
ladies are married or not: and while the parents 
are mutually travelling with the younger at their 
backs, the elder will, in all probability be able to 
'Walk ; so that they may get a reputable livelihood^ 
by the lawful profession oi' begging till such time as 
mey are of a proper age to learn the rudiments of 
mosic under the tuition of their father. But pilfer- 
ing i would by all means have them avoid ; it hurts 
the credit of the profession. 

Now what a comfortable life must this be! A per- 
petual concert of vocal and instrumental music ! 
And if Orpheus, with only his lyre, drew after hiok 
beasts and trees (by which people are apt to ima- 

S* le that nothing more is meant than the countiy 
mpkins) what will not the melodious fiddle of one 
of these professors do, when in union with the voice 
cf his beautiful helpmate ? 
As for the marriage act, and guardians consent^ 
such new-fangled stu if, I would by no means 
■afe them pay any regard to it. For as the ladies* 
I in towu for the winter seasooj are generally 
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resident about Fleet-Ditch, a certain publioflpirited 
clergyman, who lodges in that neightxnirhoog, aid 
whom I would by all means recommend, will tack 
together half a dozen couple at a minute's wuBiiig» 
and the parliament be nerer the wiser. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most hmnbU servani. 

Whereas two letters, signed A, Z, have bcmUiebf 
sent to Mr, Fitz-Adam; tlie first contaitting a toy 
witty, hut wanton abuse of a lady qf great uwftib 4m 
distinction ; tkti second full qf scurriiouM ruatmeM 
against Mr, Fitz-Adam, for not pvbUthimg ihe taii 
letter,; this is to acquaint the writer qfU, tkattiUhu 
jnanners bear some little proportion to his wit, k( 4W- 
not be admitted a correspondent inthispaper^ 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

Sir, 

Having observed of late years, that onr yooiig 
gentlemen are endeavouring to rival the lamA in 
all the refinements and delicacies of dress, and are 
ornamenting the bosoms of their shirts with' jeweb; 
I have, for the good of my country, and the emolo- 
ment of my own sex, been contriving a metbod of 
rendering jewels of use, as well as ornament^ 1o 
the male part of the human species. It was an an- 
cient custom in several of the eastern cotrtitries, vdA 
is the practice of some few nations at this very d»Ti 
iot women to wear jewels in their aoses ; bat I an 
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nion^ that as affairs now standi it. would not be 
per to have this elegant piece of finery trans^ 
1 from the ladies to the gentlemen. 
nust indeed be acknowledged that this custom 
amenting the nose has no where prevailed but 
se heathenish and barbarous nations where the 
n are kept in constant subjection to their hus- 
; and therefore I suppose it took its origin 
he tyrannical institution of the men, who put 
G in the wife's nose, as an emblem of her 
y. I apprehend also, that the wife, when she 
she was to be rung, very wisely made a virtue 
cessity, and added jewels to the ring, which 
I two purposes at once, that of making it cost- 
the husband, and rendering it ornamental to 
f. But as in these politer and more christian 
ries, the barbarous institution of obedience 
^ives to husbands has been entirely laid aside, 
dies have judged it proper to throw off this 
i of their subjection. And as in many in- 
our young ladies, and young gentlemen 
inclinable to invert the order of nature, and to 
imend manly airs to the female sex, and effe« 
e behaviour to the men^ I think it adviseable 

^]y with the just sentiments of the present 
ation, and, as I said beibre, to transfer this or« 
ntal part of dress from the noses of the ladies 
I noses of the men. 
od myself indeed inclinable to carry this insti* 

3f the RING a little farther, and would have 

man whatsoever, whether married or unmar-* 
if be be of a right non-resisting and passively- 

nt disposition, to be well rtmg. And for this 
would have a particular sort of nose jewel in- 
d« and established by public authority, which^ 
e emblem, or device, that was engraven upoa 
luld express t^tt kind of subjection to which 

x$ 
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the weaf cr was inclined to submit. -Ami when tbew 
passive gentry were all enrolled under their praper 
banners, they might annually choose some, one per- 
son of distinguished merits who should be itiled^lbr 
the time being, grand master of the most honounblD 
order of the ring. 

There was a time, when all the laity of the whok 
christian world ought to have worn bivas in their 
noses ; and if the device had been a triple crown, it 
would not have been unexpressive. 

The gentlemen of the army have sometimes taken 
it into their heads to ring every body about them; 
and we have had instances how able they have been 
by the help of these rings, to lead both honsoeof 
parliament by the nose. The device engraved on 
those nose-jewels was. The Protector, At present in- 
deed it is thought that the gentlemen of the -law 
have a great superiority over the gentlemen of the 
army, and that they are preparing rings (or all the 
noses in these kingdoms, under the well-conceived 
device of Liberty and Property, 

It has been a maxim of long standing: among 
statesmen, never to employ any person whataoever 
who will not bear being rur^; and as this veiT 
much depends on the shape of the nose^ .irhia 
ought to be of such a disposition as not to.be re- 
fractory to a perforation, I would id a particilar 
manner recommend it to all leaders of particsi tQ 
make the knowledge of the human nose a princ^ 
object of their study ; since it is manifest thatHhaay 
of them have found themselves grievously disip- 
pointcd, when they have presumed to count noiefi 
without a sufficient investigation of this usefnl 
science. 

As I have for many years taken much pains in the 
study of physiognomy, I shall for the good of my 
country^ communicate through the channel pf your 
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•er some of those many obsei*vations. which i 
e made on that remarkable feature, called the 
e : for as this is the most prominent pari of the 
*, it se^ns to be erected as a siijn, on which was 
>e represented the particular kind of ware that 
i to be disposed of within doors. Hence it was 
t amongst the old Romans, very little regard 
i paid to a man without a nose : not only as there 
i DO judgment to be made of the sentiments of 
h a person, but as in their public assemblies^ 
en tbev came to reckon noses, he must of con- 
aeace be always omitted out of the account. 
^.mong these ancient Romans the gi-eat oilices of 
ten^vere all elective, which obliged them to be 
y observant of the shape of the noses of those 
rsoos to whom they were to app^y for votes. 
»race tells ns that the sharp nose was looked upon 
ao indication of satyrical wit and humour : for 
ten speaking of his friend Virgil,, though he says, 

est bonus, ut melior non alius qmsquam, yet he ai- 
rs that he was no joker, and not a fit match at 
d sneer for those of his companions who had 
fTper noses than his own. Minus aptus (says he) 
yOis NARiBus horuni hominum. They also looked 
on the short nose, with a little inflection at the 
d tending upwards, as a marlc of the owner's 

ng addicted to jibing: for the same author, talk- 

yf Meca&nas, says, that though he was born of 

t ancient family, yet he was not apt to turn per- 

of low birth into ridicule, which he expresses 

f ing that he had not a turn-up nose. Nee 

Aso 9usp€ndis adunco. Martial, in one of his epi- 

, calls this kind of nose the rhinocerotic nose, 

wi ^s that every one in his time affected this 

ivta 01 snout, as an indication of his being master 

if the talent of humour. But a good statesman 

inll hardly think it worth bis while to spend nose^ 
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Jewels upon such pei-sons, unless it be to serv 
as you do swine, when you rif^ them only ( 
tlwm from rooting. 

The Greeks had a very bad opinion of i 
nose. The remarkable story of Socrates a 
physiognomist is too well known to be parti 
repeated: but I cannot help observing tl 
most particular feature in the face of Socra 
his nose, which being very flat, with a little 
tion upwards towards the end, caused the p 
nomist to pronounce him a drunken, impud 
lustful person; which the philosopher acknoix 
to be a true character of him, in his natural 

The Hebrews looked upon this kind of no 
so great a blemish in a man's character, that 
of the lineage of Aaron, his having sl^oS 
by the express command of Moses an absoi 
elusion from the sacerdotal office. On th< 
hand, they held long noses in the highest est 
the certain indication of a meek and patien 
Hence it is that in the book of Proverbs th< 
nal words, which literally signify he thai heu 
nose, are in our English translation, and by 
terpreters, rendered, he that is slow to wrat, 
the words which signify he that has a short n 
always translated, he that is soon angry, or I 
spirit, I shall only remark upon this, tl 
Welch, who are by no means the slowest U 
have generally short noses. 

The elephant is of all animals the most 
and servile; and every body knows how remi 
that creature is for the length of his snout. 1 
sometimes it happens that he is not altoge 
patient of injuries as might be wished. Ha 
in his travels to the East-Indies, tells us of 
phant of Surat, that was passing with his ke 
h'u watering place through the streets oft 



eing the window open of si tavlar'? shop, and 
ig in his iTunk :n starch of provision, n*» 
an affront fr<!m the nee<^}e of the tavlor, as 
5 ^ittins: at hi? work. The stor\- adds, that 
?phant went s »bt-rh' on to water. a:id aftiT 
ig his ojoal draught, drew up a girat q^an- 
mud into his trunk, and returninc: hv the 
w of the taylor, discharged an inundation of 
is work-board. This ATas I own, an unlnrkr 
but we ought not to have a worse opinion oC 
ses in general for the sake of one such storv, 
e of which may not probably happen again m 
'e century. 

ye many more curious observations to make 
various^ kinds of noses, which for fear of ex- 
g the bounds of your paper, I shall reserve 
ther opportunity, when I intend to descant 
re on the method of rmifw:j them : for some 
re of such untoward and restitf dispositions^ 
ey are like the Leviathan mentioned by Job, 
hose nose there is no pnttin<^ a AooA:, as our 
tors render it, but the original word signifies 

I am Sir, 

Your most Jiumhle servant. 
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lately subpoenaed by a card, to a general an^ 
y at lady Townly's, where I went no a»ik* 
y early, that I found nobo<ly but the five f>f 
opie who had dined there, aitd who for watit 
ids enough to play, were reduced Uj the crtw^ 
Y of coaver«i**'^, till seT^hinc ^^^U'f fdtMfU^ 



otter. Lady Townly observed with 
impatience^ that people of fashion no\ 
lerably late, an J in a glut at once, wh 
lady oF the house under great difficu 
the parties properly. That, no doubt, 
IS to be lamented ; and the more so, a: 
give your ladyship some concern : but 
time, for want of something better to 
be glad to know the true meaning ei 
you have just made use of, people offiu 
less 1 have never yet had a precise an 
of it ; and i am sure I cannot apply m 
for information, than to this compar 
most unquestionably composed ofpeoj. 
whatever people of fashion may be. 1 1 
to know the meaning of that term: w 
who are they, and what constitutes, I 
said, anoints them, people cf fashion f 
tions, instead of receiving immediate 
casioned a general silence of above a m 
perhaps was the result of the whoh 
having discovered for the first time, th 
long and often made use of a term wh 
never understood : for a little refiectio: 
produces those discoveries. Belinda 
this silence, by saying, one knows well 
are meant by people of fashion, though 
just know how to describe them : th< 
that one generally lives with ; they are 

certain sort They certainly are so. 

Manly ; but the point is, of what s( 
mean by people of a certain sort, you 
is commonly the meaning of those wl 
of that expression, you are indisput 
right, as you have all the qualifications 
at least, ought to constitute and adorn 
fashion* But pray, must all women qf, 
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tccomplishments ? If so, the myriads of 
:h I had imagioed from whaKi heard every 
every where, will dwindle iuto a handful, 
having those accomplishments which you 
y alloVf roe, answered Belinda, I still prc- 
I a woman of fash Ion; a character, which 1 
i&k requires an uncommon »hare of ta- 
merit. That is the very point, replied 
^bich I want to come at ; and thereforo 
eave to question you a little more parti- 
You have some advantages, which even 
esty will not allow you to disclaim, such 
irth and fortune : do they constitnte you 
f fashion ? As Belinda was going to an- 
lair pertly interposed, and said, Neither^ 
, Mr. Manly : if birth constituted /«5^/c?w, 
look for it in that inestimable treasure of 
owkdge, the peerage of England ; or if 
'e should find the very best at the Bank» 
rraway*s. Well then, Bellair, said Manly> 
have taken upon you to be Belinda's spon- 
ask you two or three questions, which 
wore properly answer than She could. Is 
luty I By no means neither, replied Bel- 
at that rate, there might perhaps be aioo- 
'hion with a gold chain about her neck in 
or with a fat amber necklace in the coun- 
ligies, as yet unheard of and unseen. Is 
ler wit and good-breeding.^ continued 
Eaqh contributes, answered Bellair, but 
lid not be sufficient, without a certain jc 
or/, a something or other that I feel better 
1 explain. Here Dorimant, who liad sat 
ime silent, but looked mischievous, said, 
ay something — Ay, and something very 
nt, according to custom, answered Be- 
hold your tongue, 1 charge you> Yd* 



are singularly charitable^ Belinda, replied I)( 
in being so sure that I was going to be impe 
only because I was going to speak. Why 
picion of me ? Why! because I know yo 
an odious, abominable creature, upon all 
©f this kind. This amicable quarrel was pu 
to by Harriet, who on a sudden, and with h 
vivacity, cried out, I am sure I have it n< 
can tell you exactly whsit people of fashion ai 
are just the reverse of your odd people. Yei 
bly, madam, answered Manly, and therefon 
^vish that you would give yourself the tn 
defining odd people ; and so by the rule of 
ries, help us to a true notion of people of 
Ay, that I can very easily do, said Harriet. 
first place, your odd people are those that oi 
lets in, unless one is at home to the whoi 
A little more particular, dear Harriet, int< 
Manly^ So I will, said Harriet, for I bate t 
There are several sorts of them. Your pru 
instance, who respect and valu<e themselv 
the unblemished purity of their character 
rail at the indecency of the times, censure 1 
innocent freedoms, and suspect the lord 
what, if they do but observe a close and 
whisper between a man and a woman, in a 
corner of the room. There are, besides, 
formal, sort of married women, insipid ci 
who lead domestic lives, and who can be m 
thcj' think, at home, with their own and tfa 
band's relations, particularly at Christmas 
turtles, they are true and tender to thei; 
mates, and breed like rabbets, to beggar a 
petuate their families. These are very ode 
to be sure ; but deliver me from your severe 
gust dowagers, who are the scourges of/) 
fashion, by infestin^^ ail public places, in c 
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their spiteful remarks. One meets thera 
where, and thev seem to have the secret of 
lying themselves into ttn dilFerent places at 
Their poor horses, like those of the sun, 
nd the world every day, baitins: only at eleven 
morning, and six in the evening, at their pa- 
itirches. They speak as movingly of their 
ite lords, as if they had ever cared for one 
r ; and to do them honour, repeat some of 
any silly things they used to say. Lastly, 
re your maiden ladies of riper years, orphans 
nction, who live together by twos and threes, 
lub their stocks for a neat little house, a light- 
coach, and a foot-boy And, added EelJair, 

1 every day about the dividend. True, said 
t, they are not the sweetest-tempered crea- 
n the world ; but after all, one must forgive 
some maliijnity, in consideration of their dis* 
itments. Weil, have I now described odd 
to your satisfaction ? Admirably, answered 
-: and so well, that one can, to a great de- 
t least, judgo of their antipodes, the people of 
5. But still there seems something wanting ; 
J present account, by the rule of contraries, 
only thus : that women of fashion must not 
or their husbands, must not go to church, 
ast not have unblemished, or at least unsus- 
i reputations. Now, though all these are very 
sndable qualifications, it must be owned they 
t negative ones, and consequently there must 
ne positive ones necessary to com pleat so 
le a character. I was going to add, inter- 
1 Harriet, which, Uy the way, was more thaa 
ged for, \Mdit people of fashion were properly 
ivho set the fashions, and who gave the ton of 
language, manners, and pleasures to the town, 
it it, said Manly; but what I want still to 

. XXVIII. Y 
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know is, who gave them that power, or did the) 
usurp it ? for, by the nature of that power, it doe 
not seem to me to admit of a succession, by here 
ditary and divine right. Were I aHowed to speik 
said Dorimant^ perhaps I could both shorten anc 
clear up this case. But I dare not, unless Belinda 
to whom I profess implicit obedience, g^vei ni< 
leave. E'en let him speak, Belinda, said Harriet; 
I know he will abuse us, but we are used to biro, 
Well, say your say then, said Belinda. See whal 
an impertinent sneer he has already. Upon 
Dorimant, addressing himself more particolarly k 
Belinda, and smiling, said, 

J%mihinlt 

That he, who thm coinmanded dares to speak. 
Unless commanded^ would have dy^d in silcnee. 

O, your servant, sir, said Belinda; that fit of ho- 
rn ility will, I am sure, not last long ; bat howerer ^ 
on. I will, to answer Manly's question, said Dori- 
raant, which by the way, has something the air of 
a catechism. Who made these pecg^le ^/asAio*^ 
I give this short and plain answer ; they made one 
another. The men, by their attentions and credit, 
make the women of fashion; and the women, by 
either their supposed or real favours, make thewn 
such. They are mutually necessary to each other. 
Impertinent enough of all conscience, said Belinda. 
So without the assistance of yoa fashionable mea^ 
what should we poor women be? Why foith, re- 
plied Dorimant, but odd women I doubt, at ve 
should be but odd fellows without your friendly aid 
to fashion us. In one word, a frequent and reci- 
procal collision of the two sexes is absolutely a^ 
cessary to give each that high polish which is pnn 
pt^rly called fashion, Mr. DorimcM^t ha§» I vmH 
-aaid Manly, opened new and important matter; u^ 
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my scattered and confused notions seem now to 
take some form, and tend to a point. But as ex- 
amples always best clear up abstruse matters^ let 
us DOW propose some examples of both sorts^ and 
take the opinions of the company upon them. For 
instance, I will ofter one to your consideration. Is 
Berynthia a woftian of' fashion or not? The whole 
company readily, and almost at once, answered, 
doubtless she is. That may be, said Manly, but 
why ? For she has neither birth nor fortune, and but 
small remains of beauty. All that is true, I con- 
fess, said Belinda ; but she is well drest, well bred, 
good-humoured, and always ready to go with one 
any where. Might I presume, said Dorimant, to 
add a title, and perhaps the best to her claims of 
fashion, I should say that she was of Belville's crea- 
tion, who is the very fountain of honour of that 
sort. He dignified her by his addresses ; and those 
who have the good fortune to share his reputation 

Have, said Belinda, with some warmth, the 

misfortune to lose their own. I told you, turning 
to Harriet, what would happen if we allowed hin^ 
lo speak ; and just so it has happened ; for the gen- 
tle n has almost in plain terms asserted, that a 
W n cannot be a 'iuoman of fashion till she has 
I n«r reputation. Fye, Belinda, how you vrong 
, replied Dorimant ! Lost her reputation ! Such 
B loought never entered into my head ; I only meant 
iBislaid it. With a very little care she will find it 
^ain. There you are in the right, said Bellair ; 
for it is most certain that the reputation of a woman 
^fashion should not be too muddy. True, replied 
Dorimant, nor too limpid neither ; it must not be 
mere rock- water, cold and clear ; it should sparkle 
A little. Well, said Harriet, now that Berynthia is 
tnanimously voted a woman offaslnon, what think 
you of Loveit ? Is she, or is sh*» "ot one ? If she i« 

y 2 
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one, answered Dorimant, I am very mnch mutakea 
if it is not of Mirabel's creation.— —By v:rilf I be- 
lieve, said Be] lair ; for I saw him give her a letter 
one night at the opera. But she has other good 
claims too, added Dorimant. Her fortune, tfaoagh 
not large, is easy ; and nobody fears certain appli- 
cations from her. She has a small house oi ner 
own, which she has fitted up very prettily, and is 
ofleu at home, not to crouds indeed, but to people 
of the best fashion, from twenty, occasionally down 
to two ; and let me tell you, that nothing cnakes a 
woman of I.oveit's sort better received abroad, 
than being often at kofne, I own, sard Bel lair, that 
I looked upon her rather as a genteel Icd-captain, a 
postscript to ivonien of fashion. Perhaps too some- 
times the cover, answered Dorimant, and if so, an 
equal. You may joke as much as you please upon 
poor Loveit, but she is the best-hupoured creature 
in the world ; and I maintain her to be a voomanrf 
fashion; for, in short, we all roll with hei*, as the 
soldiers say. I want to know, said Belinda^ wbat 
you will determine upon a character very difiel^t 
from the two last, I mean lady Loveless : is she a 
ii'oman of fashion ? Dear Belinda, answered Harriet 
hastily, how could she possibly come intoyeur hesd? 
Very naturally, said Belinda ; she has birth, beaoty 
and fortune ; she is genteel and well-br^. Iowa 
it, said Harriet ; but still she is handsome withont 
meaning, well shaped without air, genteel witiMWt 
graces, and well drest without taste. She is sach 
an insipid creature, she seldom comes about, but 
lives at home with her lord, and so domndcljT 
tame, that she eats out of his hand, and teachfN 
her young ones to peck out of her own. Odd, 
very odd, take my word for it. Ay, mere rock- 
water, said Doriuiant, and, as I told you an bour 
ago^ that will not do. No, most certainly, added 
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r, all that resen^e, simplicity, and coldness 
ever do. It seems to me rather tli^t the true 
asition o( people of fashion, like that of Venice 
e, consists of an infinite number of fine in- 
puts, but all of the warm kind. Truce with 
filthy treacle, said Harriet ; and since the con- 
ion has hitherto chiefly turned upon us poor 
n, I think we have a right to insist upon the 
tion of you men of fashion. No doubt on't, 
Dorimant; nothing is more just, and nothing 

easy. Allowing some small diflerence for 
s and habits, the men and the women of fashion 
\ truth the counter parts of each other ; they 
e tallies, are made of the same wood, and are 
Jt for one another. As Dorimant was going 
robably to illustrate his assertion, a valet de 
bre proclaimed in a solemn manner the arrival 
le dutchess dowager of Mattadore, and her 

daughters, who were immediately followed 
Drd Formal, sir Peter Plausible, and divers 
s of both sexes, and of eqtml importance, 
ady of the house, with infinite skill and inde- 
ible pains, soon peopled the several card-tables, 
the greatest propriety, and to universal satis^ 
>n ; and the night concluded with flams^ ho« 
i, best-games, pairs, pair-royals, and all other 
rational demonstrations of joy. 
r my own part, I made my escape as soon as I 
[)ly could, with my head full of that most cx- 
linary conversation which I had just heard, 
(vhich, from having taken no part in it, I had 
ded to the more, and retained the better. I 

straight home, and immediately reduced it 
writing, as I here offer it for the present edifi- 
9 of my readers. But as it has furnished me 

great and new lights, I propose, as soon as 
ile, to give the public a new and compleat 
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system of ethics, founded upon these principles of 
people qf fashion; as in ray opinion, they are better 
calculated, than any others, for the use and in- 
struction of all private families. 
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Floriferis ut apes in saltilnis omnia lihant. 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta. 

LUGKET. 



To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

I 

Sir, Oxford^ Nov. 11th, J755. 

I HAVE, for a long time past, . had a strong incKnt*- 
tion upon me to become one of your corrcSspond* 
ents ; but from the habits contracted from this 
place of my education and residence, I have fidt a 
certain timidity in my constitution, which has hi« 
therto restrained me (pardon the expression) tram 
venturing into the world. However, when I reflect: 
that Oxford, as well as her sister Cambridge, has al- 
ways been distinguished with the title of one of the 
eyes of England, I cannot suppose that yoa will 
pay so little respect to so valuable a p^rt of the 
microcosm, as to reject my letter with disdaio, 
merely because it conies dated to you from this an** 
oient seat of learning; especially as I assure yoQ, 
you shall see nothing in it that shall savour at aU of 
that narrow and unsociable spirit, which vr as bcrfr* 
tofore the characteristic of the productions of the 
college. 
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), Mr. Fitz- Adam, though learning itself be my 
ct, I will not treat of it in a manner that shall 
St the politest of your readers; and though I 
! from a place, which, within the memory of 
^ now living, enjoyed in some sort the mono- 
of it, yet I will not lament the loss of that pri- 
e, but am, with Moses, thorough I v contented 
ill the Lord^s people should be prophets, 
leed, the main business I am upon is to con- 
late the great world on that diflusion of science 
itcrature, which, for some years, has been 
ding itself abroad upon the face of it. A re- 
on this, in the kingdom of learning, which has 
luced the levelling principle, with much better 
5s than ever it met with in politics. The old 
5 have been happily broken down, the trade 
een laid open, and the old repositories, or 
ouses, are now no longer necessary or useful, 
le purpose of managing or conducting it. 
have had their day ; and very good custom 
ncouragment they had, while that day lasted ; 
rely our sons, or, at farthest, our grand-sons, 
e much surprised, when they are told fornhat 
$es they were built and endowed by our an- 
I, and at how vast an expence the journey- 
ind factors, belonging to them, were main- 
by the public, merely to supply us with what 
ow be had from every coflee-house, and Ro- 
x)d assembly. In short, it has fared with 
ig, as with our pine-apples. At their first in* 
tion amongst us, the manner of raising them 
verv tifreat secret, and little less than a inys* 
The expences of compost, hot-houses, and 
mce, were prodigious ; and at last, at a great 
they were introduced to the tables of a few of 
aility and gentry. But how common are they 
of late ! Every garden****, that used to pride 
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himself in an early cucumber, can how r&ise a prn< 
apple; and one need not despair of seeing the 
sold at six a penny in Covent-Garden, aod bee 
the common treat of tayloris and hackiiey«coacj 
men. 

The university of London, it is agreed, otagkt 
be allowed the chief merit of thid general diss 
nation of learning and knowledge. The atudenu 
that ample body, as they are less straitened by m! 
and statutes, have been much more communlcati 
than those of other learned societies. It seems, i 
deed to be their established principle to let notbi 
«tay long by them. Whatever they collect, in I 
several courses of their studies, tney immediafa 
give up again for the service of the public. H 
that profusion of historians, politicians, and pni 
sophers, with whose works we are daily amoaed s 
instructed. I am told, there is not a boojuel 
within a mile of Temple-Bar, who has not one 
two of these authors constantly in his pay, who 
ready, at the word of command, to write a booli 
any size, upon any subject. And yet I never b 
that any of these gentlemen ever dra^k, in a regi 
manner, of the waters of Helicon, or endeavoo 
to trace out that spring, by the streams of CaoBj 
Isis. 

But it is not merely the regular book, or I 
mate treatise, which has thus abounded with la 
■ing and science ; but our loose papers and ps 

ghlets, periodical as well as occasional, are, fort! 
ulk, equally profuse of instruction. Monthly : 
gazines, which, some years kince, were notfa 
more than collections to amuse and ente in, 
now become the magazines of universal knov 
Astronomy, history, mathematics, antiqait , 
the whole mystery of inscriptions and medais, i 
now be had, fresh and fresh, at the most easy r 
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•om tbe repa«itorie«5 of anv of tbesp r'enrml nn- 

ertakers. NVhut an aJvantiir^ i^ ti-if T£: rnt nx^em 

tudeut, to have hi< !L:f^^ of jtj.rninr thcs carred 

ut for hi 111, at proper scafsDii? and InTfrralfi, in 

[uantjties that will nor ovtr-cjc-v hi*, fnoir.ach, or be 

DO expensive to hi= ]ock-t ! Hi-w rrenTiv prefer- 

ible, both for che:^nts> and uril'ty, i> tiii? method 

)f stud\", to that of prf>|>tKini: a whole >y>:eni to his 

^iew, in all the horrirl li'mialities of a qiiano or folio ! 

Much praise and honour are und.»uh:edly doe to the 

celebrated Mr. Amos u'enman, for rediicinjj the. 

• • • • » 

price of punch, and suiting it to the capacities and 

circumstances of all his ^Slajesty's subjects; and 
shall not that self-taught philosopher, Mr. Benjamin 
Martin^ the great retaiior of the sciences, come in 
for some share of our acknowledgment and com- 
mendation ? 

I expect to be told, for indeed the objection is 
obvious enough, that since the streams of learning 
haye been thus generally diffusive, they have, in 
consequence of that diffusion, been proportionably 
shallow. Now, notwithstanding the prejudice which 
may still prevail with a few grave and solemn mortal^ 
against the shallowness of our modern learniiigf 1 
should be glad to know what good purpos<j waH 
ever served by all that profundity oFHciencc, which 
they and our ancestors seem so fond of. It wni, as 
18 allowed on all hands, confined to a very fi;w of tliu 
candidates for literary reputation; and tlic» nmiiy, 
who aimed at a share of it, waded out of th«ir dttpiUn, 
and became a sacrifice to their own umiUum am- 
bition. On the contrary, no on^ that I UfUtw ttf, 
ever had his head turned, or Uin ht^nwn dniwni-d, in 
tile philosophy of a ma^aziiK;, or th'; ^riti'jM*? of h 
news-paper. And than th'; »v»r*'j«iri, v/hi'h hy «*^'- 
less when con filled wi*;ii:i 1*^ U-m',:*, or v.ji* ofi>>i 
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dangerous to those who endeavoured to fathom th 
bottom of it, has, by being drained oiF into tfa 
smaller rills and channels^ both fertilized ao 
adorned the whole face of the country. A od henc 
Mr. Vitz-Adam, have risen those exuberant cro[ 
of readers as well as writers. The idea of being 
reader, or a man given to books> had therefoi 
something very solemn and frightful in it. It coi 
veyed the notion of severity, moroseness, and m 
acquaintance with the world. But this is not tli 
case at present. The very deepest of onrlearoin 
may be read, if not understood, bv the men ( 
dress and fashion ; and the ladies themselves ma 
converse with the abstrusest of our philosophy wit 
great ease, and much to their instruction. 

To say the truth, the men of this generation hav 
discovered that what their fathers csdled solid lean 
ing, is a useless and cumbersome acconiplishmeni 
incommodious to the man who is possessed of il 
and disgustful to all who approach him. Some 
thing, however, of the sort, that sits light and cas; 
upon us, we are willing to attain to : but surely^ fo 
this, there is no need of going to the expence c 
massy bullion, when our own leaf-gold, or a littl 
foreign lacker will answer the purpose full as well 
and make a better figure in the world. 

Give me leave, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to conclude witl 
my congratulations to this place of academical edu 
cation, on some happy symptoms I have lately ob 
served, from whence it should appear that the ma 
nufacture of modern learning may, one day, be abk 
to gain some footing amongst us. The disadvftD* 
tages it lies under, from ancient forms and estsb* 
lisnments, are, it is tcue, veiy great ; the ffenenl 
inclination, I own, is still against it ; and tne ge- 
Biuses of our governors are^ perhaps as deep andii 



)1id ascTer: rinT^, I i ■:-:. ^r :-r-^ i str ■** '~:»L:.r 
entlemen z-it "jiir x:i} v!! ir *^.?tt. , "i-'-^.m-i 
11 difficnhies. ii : r-i - :"'^ -' ~li"i ^ "n^f ; :.— 
ipline and srii ■=> :c -jjz li t- -. I .^.i lir^ii^* 
reyou, thi: iir ?ri :■- l*:? .c i: r : ^ — s:-;-- tr:i:ir.r>* 
s, oaveadvaiic'e-i 9: "ri'ia- -. i^.i^r ".: -. .".•/t-r— ::t-<'» 
le chief anJ 'i-.^ i a.'i-r :•: t; : -.i. ■_•.'- *. ::-- r 
dies. The pr^.^i;:":.':*!-? :- t :.:»: L:-r :ii. l-'I-. r? 
re here taken : 2, ** •^- :;_. -. ': - *----^. r;:!.z : 

-I • • 

nd, by this means, :it i:vi:»r>: I't-'^L.--^ .: L:.e ipe 
lay be dived into it tie f zli . ^ r.:^ .: :^ o or ihrt^s 
billings by the year. T-:i> :z.e c5rrnc« of cai- 
ersity education are rtlxic-ti. aad ;:-e f ol ktis of the 
d]Dg men arc no longer picked by m^iise harpies^ 
he booksellers. 

I can see but one reason to saspect the proba- 
bility of their not gaining a sure and certain settle* 
nent auijrigsi us; and that is, the groat shyness 
i^hich is observed iii all these gentlemanly students^ 
nth regard totht- oid-tushioned lan^ages of Greek 
ind I^atin. The avenues to our foundations are» 
litherto^ secured by guards detached from the an- 
:ients. Our friends, therefore, cannot very safely 
mter into the competitions at college elections, 
vhere these are always retained against them, 
3ut who knovs s what time may bring fortli i Fel- 
ows of colleges themselves may reform, and be- 
some mere moderns in their learning, us well sm in 
:heir dress, aud other accompliNJimeiitM. I could 
Mren now point out some of th«'se, ivlio an? \Hiiitr 
Kqualnted with the writinKs of Fefrarch, <«Miiritt^ 
and Metastasio, than with Uutfu* of {{oumt ati'i lU^ 
nee : and know more of (ltpp*zmntih iuul Sir Imm*/; 
Newton, fnmi the acf:o*rM% t^ivfeii of th'.iii Uy ifhiP' 
tenelle, Yoltain:, knd Vf^u^f^ztUpu^ iU'tu ttwn iU*'* 
original work.^ of th^/v: ivt*, phill/^^pb^r^. 1'^ I 
shall say no u^pt^ ax pr<ta<t;;>^ im ffou *4 Mr^^^f^x 
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that interest, which is the sincere purpose of diii 
letter to improve and advance. 

I am^ Sir, 

Your mosl humble serwrnt, 

NEO-ACADBMlOUSt 
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Having been frequently pressed bv Sir John Jolly 
(an old friend of mine, possetssed of a fine estate, 1 
large park, and a plentiful fortune) to pan a few 
weeks with him in the country, I determined tart 
autumn to accept his invitation, proposins to my- 
self the highest pleasure from changing the n 
and hurry of this bustling metropolis, for the ; te- 
able silence, and soothing indolence of a rani re^ 
tirement. I accordingly set out one morning, and 
pretty early on the next arrived at the habitat! 
my friend, situated in a most delicious and 
tic spot, which (the owner having fortun; iv w 
taste) is not yet defaced with improt; 
On my approach, I abated a little of my ttav 
pace, to look round me, and admire the lov 
hills, and fertile vales, the windinfir stn 
stately woods, and spacious lawns> wKich, gii •? 
the sun-shine of a beautiful mornings on eveirs 
afforded a most enchanting prospect: and I vlt 
myself with the thoughts of the happy hoursl 
spend amidst these pastoral scenes> in 
meditation, or in soft repose, inspired by tarntui 
of distant herds, the falls of waters, and the ti 
of birds. 

I was received with a hearty Welcome, and ( 
shakes of 'he hand, by my old friend, wfaqmls" 



n for many years, except ODCt, when he wag 
to town by a prrnecntson in the King**- 
for misunderstanding tbe s^ri^e of an act cjf 
lenty whicb^on examinatjon, "vas fo::Ld to be 
se." He is an honest geiitltman of a njidfile 
hale c6nstitution, good r;<itural parts^ and 
L'nt spirits, a keen sportsmiin, an active rna- 
^ and a tolerable farmer, not v^'ixltoui «io:Eie 
)n of acquiring a teat in piriiantent, by hit 
t in a neighbouring borough ; bo that be^ 
bis pursuits of game, of justice, and popula- 
ssides the management of a large cuantity of 
i^hich he keepts in his own hands, as he terms 
amusement, every moment of hi? time is suf- 
\y employed. His wife is an a::reeable wo- 
)f about tbe same age, and has been hand- 
but though years have somewhat impaired 
iarms> they have not in the least her relish 
)pany> cards^ balls, and all manner of public 
ons. 

my arrival I was first conducted into tht 
ast room, which, with i»ome surprize, I 8a\V 
illed with genteel persons of both sexes^ iti 
ille, with their hair in papers; the cause of 
I was quickly informed of, by the many apc^- 
of niy lady for the meanness of the apart- 
2 was obliged to allot me, ' By reason thb 
w so crowded with company during tbfe 
Fiiicir races, whichi she said, began that very 
r the whole week, and for which they werb 
liately preparing.' I was instantly attackud 
present with one voice, or rather with isanv 
at the same tinve, to accompany them thw 
to wliich I mnde no opposition, thinking ft 
be attended with more trouble than the eS^* 
in itself. 
ooo as the ladies and the equipages were ready, 

OL. X^VIII. 2 
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Tcry cTening t which I did w^th much satisf 
and made all possible haste, in search of siieE 
sohtude, to my lodgings next door to a bya* 
Charing-cross. 
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pTEPPiNG into a cofice-house in the Stra 
other day, I saw a set of young fellows la 
very heartily over an old sessions-paper. T 
vity of my appearance would not permit me i 
any inquiry about what they were reading : 
fore waited with some impatience foF their 
ture, and as soon as they were gone, took 
paper as it lay open,. and found tlie subject < 
mirth to have b^en the trial of a young lad oi 
teen, for robbing a servant-maid of herpoi 
St. Paul's church-yard. The evidence of tl 
was in the following words : 

' And please you, my lord, I had been \ 
Other maid-servant at Drury-rlane play-hou! 
the Country-wife. A baddish sort of a pis 
sure it turned out ; and I wish it did not p 
wicked thoughts into the head of my fellow-8 
for she gave me the slip in the' play-house ] 
and did not come home all night. So wal 
alone by myself through St. Paul's .church-y 
prisoner overlook me, and would needs ha^ 
of me. Oho! young spark, thought I to my 
have all been at the play^ I believe; but 
will content you, why e'en take it, and g 
your business ; fo^ you shall have nothing riK 
ine, I promise you. This I said to myself, i 
while the young man was kissing mc ; but^ i 
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)n to be quite audacious : so I gtood stocks 
St the wall, without so much as speaking a 
r I had a mind to see how far his impudence 
rry him. But ail at once, and please you, 
as thinking of no such thing, crack went 
et-strings, and away ran the young man 
pockets in his hand. And then I thought it 

time to crv out : so I roared out murder 
thief, till the watchman took hold of him, 
ied us both before the constable. And 
u, my lord, I was never in such a flurry in 

for who would have thought of any such 
m\ so good-looking a young man ? So I 
;k-.still, as 1 told vou before, without so 
stirring a finger ; for as he was so young a 
lad a great curiosity to see how far his 
ce would carry him.* 

xtreme honesty of this evidence pleased 
little : and I could not help thinking that 
atibrd a very excellent lesson to those of 
readers, who are sometimes for indulging 
iosity upon occasions where it would be 
; to suppress it, and for holdiog their 
when they should be most ready to cry 

a female in genteeler life, has, I believe, 
the same curiosity with this poor girl, 
coming oil* so well> though the thief has 
jcn brought to the Old Bailey for the rob- 
has committed : indeed, the watchmen gre 
sleep that should seize upon such thie?e8, 
be now-and-then a husband or a father; 
ilunder is never to be resiored. . 
r the truth, the great destroyer of finale 
is curiosity. It was the frailty of our first 
and has descended in a double portiy t^ 
very individual pf }ier ^s^ughterm l^^x^ 
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are two kinds of it Uiat i would pMlcttlarty cmtioi 
inyfaircottntry-womeiiagain^: one is the onriofil^ 
above-mentioned, that ol trying how fcr a maaT 
impudence will carry him ; and the othar, iNtof 
knowitig^^xactly their own atreagth, and b«arftr 
they may suffer themselves to be teaspted* said re^ 
treat with honour. I, would also aaviae fkim te 
guard their pockets, as well as their penona^ ^gMUt 
the treachery of men : for in this age of pla?, it 
may be an undetermined poiat whether their desigai 
are most upon a lady^s purse or herhoRMrt nor 
indeed is it easy to say, when the attack is mate 
upon the purse, whether it may not be aprchidets 
a more dangerous theft, 

It used formerly to be the practice, whev a Biaa 
had designs upoii the virtue of a woman, to imA* 
nuate himself into her good graces by takiagereiy 
opportunity of losing his money to her at cards. 
Btit the policy of the times has inverted this pne* 
tice ; and the wav now to make sure of a'wiMnaa, 
is to strip her of her money, aad ran her desiply ia 
debt : £or losses at cards are to be paid om way or 
other, or there is no possibility of appaariog if 
company ; and of what value if a lady^a Tiitme, if 
she IS always to stay at home with it ? 

A very gay young fellow of my acqaaiatafMB wai 
complaining to me the other day4>f his ait'imn Mi 
ibrtune at piquet. He told me thait he hsdlm my 
narrow miss of completely undressing 4M9 of m 
'finest women about St. James's, hot Aaft 4ivfiw* 
tunate reptque had disappointed him of Imb iMfti* 
The lady, it seems, bad played with 4iifB At'tMr'tfMi 
house, till all her ready money was gouts { fnd S|||ea 
his 4PefusiiSg to proceed-wkh her upon cipdi^ she 
consented to his setting »a smaH sum agahsst fear 
cap, wh-ich he 'Vm>n and put -into his pockci^ 
afterwards her -handkerchiM{ but that.; 
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ip and handkerchief^ and all his winnhigs^ against 
er tucker, he was most cruelly repiqued when he 
anted but two points of the game, and obliged to 
•ave the lady as well dressed as he found her. 

This was indeed a very critical turn of fortune 
)r the lady : for if she had gone on losing from top 
) bottom, what the last stake might have been; I 
Imost tremble to think. I am apprehensive 'that 
ly friend *s impudence would have carried him to 
reater lengths than the pick-pocket's in the trial, 
nd that he would hardly have contented, himself 
rith running oflT with her clothes : and besides, what 
lodest woman, ip such a situation, would object ta 
ny concessions, by which she iiiight have recovered 
ler clothes, and put herself into a condition to be 
een ? 

Since njy friend's telling me this story, I have 
leen led into two or three mistakes in walking 
hrough the streets and squares of the politer part 
>f this metropolis : for as I am naturally short- 
ighted, I have mistaken a well-dressed woinan*« 
aylor, whom I have seen coming out of a genteel 
)ouse with a bundle under his arm for a gentleman 
vhp has had the good fortune to strip the lady of her 
clothes, and was moving off in triumph with hi« 
winnings. • 

To what lengths this new kind of gaming might 
lave been carried, no one car) tell, if the ladies 
tad not taken it up in time, and put a stop to begin- 
nings. A prudent man, who knows he is not proof 
Igainst the temptations of play, will either keep 
iway from masquerades and ridottos, or lock up 
ris purse in his escritore. But as, aniong the ladies, 
staying at home is an impracticable things they 
wive adopted the other caution, and very prudently. 
Ipftve their clothes behind them. Hence it Js (dtia^ 
mns^ handkerchiefs, tippets, and tuckers are rarely 
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paying Uny last duties to so worthy a 
%vas apprehensive too, lest some sharpei 
might be before-hand with me, and nm 
the job. I therefore whipt on my bla< 
white perriwig, as fast as I could, to ^ 
disconsolate widow. I rung gently at tl 
fear of disturbing her ; and to the fo* 
opened it, delivered my duty and cotido 
lady, and begged, if she was not provic 
undertaker, that 1 might have the hon< 
Mr. Deputy, 

The servant gaped and stared, and fro 
concern h« was under for the loss of hi; 
I apprehended) was rendered so stupi 
seemed not readily to understand what I 
fore I could new- frame my message, t( 
possible, into more intelligible words, I 
seized with the utmost horror and co 
seeing the apparition of the deceased : 
the compting-house, which opened into 
where I stood. I observed a redness in 
nance, more than was usual in deadpeop 
deed, more than he himself was wont to 
he was alive : and there was a sternness a 
in his features, beyond what I had ever s 
before. Strait a voice more dreadful th 
burst out, and in the language of 'hell, 
cursing, calling me a thousand names, 
me he would teach me to play tricks w 
dealt me half a score such substantial bk 
sently convinced me they could proce* 
ghost. I retreated with as miich precip 
could, for fear of falling myself into the 
I hoped to have dug for him. 

Thus, sir, the wantonness of the news- 
appointed me of furnishing out a funera 
lue ol my dues as clerk, got me well thi 
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,to attend her sick husband to Bath, res 
count of his death in the papers. What shri 
faintings, what tears, what itiezpreBiuble 
flicts the poor relict ! Aodwheushe has 
in half a week, as much as any reasooab 
would do in a whole year, and (having 
legacy of sorrow to his luemory in th 
which by the courtesy of England she xni 
taken a twelvemonth for] begins to think 
hifsband, home comes the old one, and talk 
ture of the virtues of Bath^water. Whil 
satisfaction the uews-writers give this an 
aiBicted poor lady, is, 'The death of A 
mentioned in these papers last week, pro^ 
take.' 

I know but: one inatance where any res 
parisb-cletks has been had, or. our inten 
least taken care of in these temporary and o 
.deaths; and that was a gentleman.of ramV^ 
generally reported and allowed for dead, 
u^t law, not caring to bury the real body, £c 
best known to themselves, (though one 
l^asons might be because it was alive) yet c 
of the reasonableness that a funeral should 
.demise, .dug upa poor drowned sailor out > 
pn the shore, into which he had been tumi 
-with great solemnity interred the departs 
. ^y pjioxy. There was justice in this ; e^ 
'had his due. It was acting with the wisd< 
old Athenian. 

A practice of the Athenians m^. serve j 
swer to such (if any such there arp) ¥ 
modern prejudices object to the funerals c 
pot really dead. Our doctor told us in 01 
sermons upon regeneration, that among the 
:.nian8, if one who was living were reports 
>4eadj, and fo^ecal ob;se^uie« |perfonwed i 
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fwbich plainly implies their custom of celebrating 
ibnerals for persons who were dead in their news- 
papers^ though they were not so in reality)— if 
afterwards he appeared, and pretended to be alive, 
he wsLS looked upon as a prophane and unlucky 
jierson, and no one would keep him company. One 
who fell under this misfortune (it matters not for 
his name, though I think the doctor called hinv 
Harry Stonehouse*, or something like it) consulted 
the oracle how he might be re-admitted among the 
living: the oracle commanded him to be regene- 
rated, or new christened ; which was accordingly 
done, and grew to be the established method of re* 
ceiving such persons into community again. 

And here in England before the reformation, as 
I am informed, it was usual when a rich person died, 
to celebrate yearly and daily masses, obits, and 
commemorations for him ; so that one who died but 
once, should be as good as. buried a thousand times 
over : but among us it is just the reverse ; a man 
jnay die here a thousand times, and be buried but 
once. 

However. I hate popery, and would not wish the 
restoration of it : yet as i hope a christian country 
will not come behind-hand with a heathen one in 
wisdom and justice, permit me to recommend the 
practice of the Athenians before mentioned, and 
petition the World immediately to pass it into a 
fashion, and ordain that hereafter, every man lining, 
who has been killed in the news-papers, shall ac- 
count to the clerk of the parish where such decease 
is reported to have happened ; or, if no place is spe- 
dfied, to the clerk of the parish where the person 
iias resided for the greater part of the montn pre- 
fieding, for a burial fee : and also before be is ad- 

* Aristirmsm 
A a2 
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tise any of those virtues. To speak the truth, it H 
very difHcuft to kuow in what class to place them 
and under what denomination they ought tc 
pass. Were I to decide, 1 should at once pro- 
nounce them to belong to the vegetable world 
and place them among the beings of still-life ; foi 
they seem too much under the standard of theii 
species to be allowed to rank with the rest of roan 
kind. To be serious, is it not strange that thei: 
heads and hearts should be impeneutrable to all th< 
passions that affect the rest of the world ; nay, evei 
more so than age itself, whose feelings Time wit! 
his icy hand has chilled, and almost extinguished 
and yet age with all its infirmities is more quick 
more alive and susceptible of the finer passions, thai 
these sons of indifference in their prime and vigou 
of youth . 

An old woman, whom I found at my side in th 
pit the other night, gave me an instance of the trut 
of this assertion. She did justice both to thepo( 
and the actors, and bestowed her applause plent: 
fully, though never but where it was due. At th 
same time I saw several of these inanimate bodi< 
sitting as unconcerned, as if they had not know 
the language, or could not hear what was said upc 
the stage. 

It is a proverbial expression (though perhaps 
little injurious) to call an insipid and senseless pe 
son of the male sex an old wowan. For my part 
was so charmed with mine, that I will make no di 
respectful comparisons: but yet, sir, how contempt 
ble must these triflerft be, who can be out-done by 
toothless old woman, fn quickness, spirit, and tl 
exertion of their faculties ? From a regard then 
that agreeable and st'nSible matron^ I will not like 
these insemibles to those grave personages ; but y 
I cannot forbear thinking that they approach vei 
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ar to what is most like old women, old mm; and 
at they resemble the picture of those crazy beiDffs 
the last stage of life, as drawn by that inimitable 
inter of human nature, Shakapeare : for these 
»ung men, like his old men, are sans eyes, sans ears, 
taste, sans every thing. 

1 am. Sir, 
Your fait^ul, 

humble servant, 

Fhilongus. 

P. S. The verses underneath upon the same .sub* 
:t as the letter, I venture to tack to it (like a bit of 
ibroidery to a plain cloth) and if you thmk either 
both deserving any notice, you may present them 
th my service to the gentle reader. 

The Insensible. 

While crowded theatres atteruive sit. 
And loud applauses echo through the pit. 
Unconscious of the cunning qfthe scene, 
Sits smiling Florio with insipid mien. 
Fix'd like a standing lake, in dull repose. 
No grief, no joy, his gtntle bosom knows ; 
Kature and Garrick no attention gain. 
And hapless Wit dai^ts all her stings in vain ; 
Thus on the Alps eternal frosts appear, 
; Which mock the changes qf ike varUms year; 
Jntensest suns unheeded roll away, 
f' And on th' impassive' ice the lightnings play.** 
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imagine nothing could make tbem quit their tex 
and looking-glass. And yet, sir, no public p 
free from them ; though, as far as I can jud| 
opera-house is their favourite haunt. To rec 
this seeming contradiction, I must inform you, 
have studied and examined them with great attc 
and find their whole composition to copsist < 
ingredients only ; these are se(f'^dfninuicn2Ln6 
sibility; and to these two causes operating joint 
separately, all their actions must be referred, 
it is, that they are always to be found iu 
places, where they go, not to see, but to be«ei 
to hear, but to be heard. Hence it is that th 
so deToted to the opera ; and here indeed the 
to be peculiarly directed by that power culj 
stlnct ; which always prompts every creature 
sue what is best and fittest for it. Now, the o; 
to them, if I may use the expression, a very n 
mother, which feeds them with the pap of i 
soft nonsense, and lulls and rocks them to th 
sired repose. This is indeed their proper el 
and as if inspired by the genius of the place, 
sometimes seen them brighten up and appea 
an air of joy and satisfaction. 

The mind, as well as the stomach, must hav 
fitted and prepared to its taste and humour 
will reject and loath it : now the opera is so i 
cook, and knows so well to please the palates o 
her guests, that it is wonderful to see with w 
appetite they devour whatever she sets before 
pay, so great is their partiality, that the sam 
drest by another hand shall hav^ no relist 
minced and frittered by this their favourite, s] 
delicious. The plain beef and mustard of 
speare (though served up by very good cookj 
their stomachs, while the maccaroni of Rolli 
their opinion, ^ dish fit for tfee gods. Thus 
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Caesar, killed by the conspirators, never touches 
them : but Mio Chesare, killing himself, and sing- 
ing and stabbing, and stabbing and singing, till swan- 
like, he expires, is caro caro, and divino, Scipio,the 
great conqueror of Afric, is with them a mighty silly 
fellow ; but Shippione is a charming creature. It^ 
is evident then, that the food must be suited to the 
taste, as the taste to the food ; and as the waters of 
a certain fountain of Thessaly, from their benumb- 
ing quality, could be contained in nothing but the 
hoof of an ass, so can this languid and disjointed, 
composition, find no admittance but in such heads 
as are expressly formed to receive it. Tlius their 
insensibility appears as well in what they like, as in 
what they reject ; and like a faithful companion, at- 
tends them at all times, and in all places : for I have 
remarked that, wherever they are, they bring SLmind 
not to be changed by time or place. However, as* 
a play is the very touchstone of the passions, the 
neutrality which they so strictly observe, is no where 
so conspicuous as at the theatres. There they are 
to be seen, one while when tears are flowing all 
around them, another when the very benches are 
cracking with peals of laughter, sitting as calm and 
serene, as if they had nothing but their own inno*. 
cent thoughts to converse with. 

Upon considering theii; character and temper, as 
far as they can be guessed at by their actions, and 
observing the apathy in which they seem to be wrapt^ 
I once was inclined to think, that they might be 9, 
sect of philosophers, who had adopted the maxims 
of the stoics of old ; but when I recollected that 4 
thirst after knowledge, contempt of pa^in, and whatr 
isver is called evil, together with an inflexible recti- 
tude in all their actions were the characteristics of 
|hosc sages, I soonperceived my mistake; for I cannot 
gay thc^t I ever found that' these philosophers prac« 
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